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2 Public Libraries 

An Important Historical Worl< 

FOSTER OH THE COMSTITDTIOM OF THE DHITED STATES 

Vol. 1 of which is now ready (cloth, $4.50 net; sheep, $5.00 net), 
ought to be in every college, public, and school library. The work 
will comprise three volumes. Vol. 1 includes much of the most im- 
portant historical matter, and is complete in itself. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 
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Perfected Sets of Periodicals. 

The use of Poole's Index has made sets of periodicals an essential 
part of every library. Such sets ought to be absolutely perfect — text, 
titles, plates, and indexes. An imperfect set is a constant irritation to 
the reader and to the librarian. 

In buying, it is wiser to get from a responsible source sets guar- 
anteed to be complete, than to run the risk of getting an imperfect 
set because it appears to be cheaper. Time, worry, and money are 
usually saved— in the long run— by buying perfect and solidly-bound 
sets. But it is difficult to find perfect sets. Until recently, the only 
way to get them was to seize whatever partial sets turned up at sales, 
or in second-hand lists, and then spend years in filling gaps. 

Realizing that the increased use of periodicals was thus adding to 
the worries of library work, we have undertaken the hunting, collect- 
ing, perfecting, collating, and (if desired) the binding of long sets of 
periodicals, in order to save librarians all this detail, and to furnish 
them with sound and complete sets at reasonable prices. 

We offer our services in procuring sets of American or foreign 
periodicals and society publications of all classes. Anything serial is 
in our line. For regular customers we shall also be glad to try to fill 
deficiencies in the sets they already have. We carry a stock of over 
a hundred thousand volumes of magazines, and keep a staff of col- 
lators constantly at work, examining and perfecting sets. 

THE BOSTON BOOK CO. 

CHARLES C. 50ULE. President. 

15>^ Beacon Street, boston, mass. 
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Prospectus brary Association, state associations, 
The many letters of inquiry concern- and library clubs. This magazine will 
ing small details and elementary princi- try to form a close, sympathetic connec- 
ples of the work, which the larger li- tion with all these associations, assist- 
braries receive from the smaller ones in ing them as far as possible in carrying 
every part of the country, have brought out their plans and purposes, 
to the notice of those interested in the There will be notices of the move- 
advancement of libraries, the need for a ments and success of fellow-librarians» 
publication which shall give special at- that the library world may know what 
tention to the more common details and the progressive members are doing, 
trials of the small and new public libra- and the localities receiving the benefit 
ries. The idea seemed to be spontane- therefrom. Assistant librarians, and 
ous in many quarters that a magazine all having any part whatever in library 
of this kind, at a price within the means work, are to be considered, especially 
of all, would be of great assistance to those far removed from the centers of 
a large number of earnest inquirers progressive library science, 
among our fellow-workers. Keeping in mind the natural connec- 
PuBLic Libraries is started to meet tion between schools and libraries, there 
this need. It will deal with all phases of will be something of interest in every 
library work in a concise, simple way, number for principals and teachers of 
such as will give the best aid to those public schools. School libraries will 
who need it. There will be also a large receive special attention, as well as 
variety of items of news, such as will university and college libraries, and it 
encourage €ind inspire small libraries, as is hoped that trustees will avail them- 
well as large, to put forth their best ef- selves of the opportunity to present 
forts to accomplish something of value their views or question any plans sug- 
to the library world. g^ted. 

There will be brief accounts of all The hearty cooperation of many of 

matters, relating to the American Li- the most practical librarians in the 
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country has been promised, and the 
readers of this magazine may expect 
the best material available, the result 
of years of experience in planning and 
providing for library needs. 

The committee of the American Li- 
brary Association, having in charge 
the preparation of the Library Primer, 
have arranged to present the first draft 
(under revision) in the opening numbers 
of Public Libraries, so that all inter- 
ested may see just what is proposed in 
it, and thus be able to make any sug- 
gestions they may desire. 

Public Libraries, being brief in its 
leading articles, concise in its informa- 
tion, and newsy in all respects, and co- 
operating in carrying out the plans of 
the American Library Association and 
various state associations, will be of 
value and interest to the entire library 
field. The very low price, $i a year, 
brings it within the reach of all, and an 
effort will be made to attain and keep 
a place worthy of support and confi- 
dence. We ask the sympathetic inter- 
est of our fellow-workers. 

Each volume of Public Libraries 
will contain ten numbers and over 300 
pages. It will be sent postpaid for Si 
per year, or five copies to one library 
staff for S4, single number 20 cents. A 
limited amount of advertising, interest- 
ing to librarians and literary workers, 
will be accepted, at uniform rates, ac- 
cording to number of insertions and 
location in magazine. 



Library Primer 

The first draft of the Library Primer, 
of which the first section appears in 
this number of the Public Libraries, 
was written by J. C. Dana, and was 
made up chiefly of extracts from Dr 
Poole's article on public libraries pub- 
lished in 1876, Miss M. W. Plummer's 
Hints to small libraries, the Handbook 
of the Denver public library, and other 
books and journals which will be men- 
tioned in appendix. 

It is, as noted, under revision. Sep- 
arate parts will be submitted to differ- 
ent members of the association for their 
special criticism, and the whole is open 
to additions, corrections and revision by 
each member of the American Library- 
Association. The matter for the ap- 
pendices is being prepared by the dif- 
ferent library schools and classes, and 
will be subject to the same revision as 
the text of the book. All contributors 
and revisers will be given credit for 
their work, and the whole published by 
the Publishing Section in book form. 
The completed work is intended to be 
an outline of the elements of library 
work, by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. It is an outline only. Its 
brevity compels it to seem dogmatic in 
tone. Its positive statements should 
be taken simply as the shortest way of 
making suggestions. It is a group of 
hints, and not a code of laws. 

The book, when it appears in final 
form, will be illustrated with zinc etch- 
ings of approved library blanks, tools, 
and appliances. 

The Primer will probably be com- 
pleted in three issues of the Public 
Libraries, certainly in four. Do not 
wait till the work is finished before 
making suggestions, but immediately 
upon the appearance of the section, re- 
vise and send your criticisms to the 
secretary of the association, H. L. Elm- 
endorf, St Joseph, Mo. 
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A. L. A. Library Primer 

(Under revision) 

Page I — Title. 

Page 2 — List of officers of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, with a note 
telling what the American Library As- 
sociation is, and what it tries to do. 

Page 3 — Preface. 

Page 4 — Table of contents. 

Chapter i. The beginning— Library law 

If the establishment of a free public 
library in your town is under consider- 
ation, the first question is probably this: 
Is there a statute which authorizes a 
tax for the support of a public library? 
The State library commission, if you 
have one (See appendix), will tell you 
if your state gives aid to local public 
libraries. It will also tell you about 
your library law. If you have no library 
commission, consult a lawyer and get 
from him a careful statement of what 
can be done under present statutory 
regulations. If your state has no li- 
brary law (see appendix), or none which 
seems appropriate in your commu- 
nity, it may be necessary to suspend 
all work, save the fostering of a senti- 
ment favorable to a library, until a good 
law is secured. The best examples of 
library legislation are found in the stat- 
utes of . (See also appendix.) 

These can be improved upon. In draft- 
ing a law consult experienced librarians, 
as well as lawyers. 

Chapter 2. Missionary work — What does 
the free public library do for a community? 

Learn about the beginnings of libra- 
ries by writing to people and institu- 
tions who have had experience. (See 
appendix.) Write to the new libra- 
ries in other towns and villages of your 
state. 

Often it is not well to make great 
plans and invoke state aid at the very 
outset. Make a beginning, even though 
it be small, is a good, general rule. This 
will give a center for further effort, and 
will furnish practical illustrations for 
the arguments one may wish to use. 

Each community has different needs 
and begins its library under different 



conditions. Consider then, whether you 
need most a library devoted chiefly to 
the work of helping the schools, one 
to be used mainly for reference, one 
that shall run largely to periodicals and 
be not much more than a reading room, 
one particularly attractive to girls and 
women, or one that shall not be much 
more than a cheerful resting-place, at- 
tractive enough to draw man and boy 
from street-corner and saloon. Decide 
this question early, that all effort may be 
concentrated to one end, and that your 
young institution may suit the commu- 
nity in which it is to grow, and from 
which it is to gain its strength. 

Having decided to have a library, 
keep the movement well before the 
public. The necessity of the library, 
its great value to the community, should 
be urged by the local press, from the 
platform, and in personal talk. Include 
in your canvass all citizens, irrespective 
of creed, business, or politics; whether 
educated or illiterate. Enlist the sup- 
port of teachers, and through them in- 
terest children and parents. Literary, 
art, social, and scientific societies, Chau- 
tauqua circles, local and debating clubs, 
should be champions of the movement. 

And what good does a public library 
do? First, it supplies the public with 
recreative reading. To the masses of 
the people — hard-worked and living 
humdrum lives — the novel comes as 
an open door to an ideal life, in the en- 
joyment of which one may forget, for a 
time, the hardships or the tedium of the 
real. One of the truest functions of 
the public library is to raise this recre- 
ative reading of the community to 
higher and higher levels; to replace 
trash with literature of a better order. 

A proper and worthy aim of the pub- 
lic library is the supplying of books on 
every profession, art, or handicraft, 
that workers in every department who 
care to study may perfect themselves 
in their work. 

The public library helps in social 
and political education, in the training 
of citizens. It is, of course, well sup- 
plied with books and periodicals which 
give the thought of the best writers on 
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the economic and social questions now 
under earnest discussion. These books 
will be eagerly read. 

The highest and best influence of the 
library may be summed up in the single 
word, culture. No other word so well 
describes the influence of the diffusion 
of good reading among the people in 
giving tone and character to their in- 
tellectual life. 

The free reading room connected 
with most of our public libraries is a 
powerful agent for counteracting the 
attractions of saloons and low resorts. 
Specially useful are they to those boys 
and young men who have a dormant 
fondness for reading and culture, but 
lack home and school opportunities. 

The public library, then, is a means 
for elevating and refining the taste, for 
giving greater efficiency to every worker, 
for diffusing sound principles of social 
and political action, for furnishing in- 
tellectual culture to all, and is a power- 
ful co-worker with the church in en- 
deavoring to lead men to a higher life. 

The library of the future for the 
American people is unquestionably the 
free public library, brought under mu- 
nicipal ownership, and, to some extent, 
municipal control, and treated as part 
of the educational system of the state. 
The sense of ownership in it makes the 
average man accept and use the oppor- 
tunities of the free public library, while 
he will turn aside from book privileges 
in any other guise. 

That the public library is a part of 
the educational system should never be 
lost sight of in missionary work, or in 
the management of its manifold possi- 
ble beginnings. To the great mass of 
the people it comes as their first and 
only educational opportunity. The 
largest part of every man's education 
is that which he gives himself. It is 
for this individual, self-administered 
education that the public library fur- 
nishes the opportunity and the means. 
The schools start education in child- 
hood; libraries must carry it on. The 
new library is the ever-ready helper of 
the school-teacher. It aids the work 
of reading circles and other home-cul- 



ture organizations, by furnishing books 
required and giving hints as to their 
value and use. It adds to the useful- 
ness of courses of lectures by furnish- 
ing, in advance, lists of books on the 
subjects to be treated. It allies itself 
with university extension work; in fact, 
the extension lecture given in connec- 
tion with the free use of a good library 
seems to be the ideal university ot the 
people. 

Chapter 3. Trustees, etc. 

Trustees are perhaps appointed by 
the mayor, perhaps elected, perhaps 
chosen by the good citizen who gives 
a library to the town; but in whatever 
way they reach office, friends of the 
new library movement can usually have 
some voice in their selection. They 
should be chosen, part of them at least, 
as much for their well-known executive 
ability, business sense, unquestioned 
integrity, or political power, as for their 
literary knowledge. The library will 
constantly be thrown into relations 
with the community which will bring 
each one of these, and other, practical 
qualities into actual use. They should 
possess also that tolerant temper which 
allows a man or woman to work har- 
moniously and effectively with others. 

As to their duties, business-like man- 
agement is the whole story. A public 
library for public use should be man- 
aged not only as a literary institution, 
but also as a business concern. 

Efficiency of employes can best be 
obtained through application of the 
cardinal principles of an enlightened 
civil service, viz, absolute exclusion of 
all political and personal influence, ap- 
pointment for definitely ascertained fit- 
ness, promotion for merit, and retention 
during good behavior. 

In general, let trustees remember that 
the public owns its public library, and 
that no useless lumber is more useless 
than unused books. People will use a 
library, not because, in others* opinions, 
they ought to, but because they like to. 
See to it, then, one may say to the 
trustees, that the new library is such as 
its owner, the public, likes; and the 
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only test of this liking is use. Open 
wide the doors. Let regulations be 
few and never obtrusive. Trust Amer- 
ican genius for self-control. Remem- 
ber the deference for the rights of 
others with which you and your fellows 
conduct yourselves in your own parlors, 
at public tables, at general gatherings. 
Give the people at least such liberty 
with their own collection of books as 
the bookseller gives them with his. Let 
the shelves be open, and the public ad- 
mitted to them, and let the open shelves 
strike the keynote of the whole admin- 
istration. The whole library should be 
permeated with a cheerful and accom- 
modating atmosphere. Lay this down 
as the first rule of library management; 
and for the second, let it be said that 
librarian and assistants are to treat boy 
and girl, man and woman, ignorant and 
learned, courteous and rude, with uni- 
form good-temper, without condescen- 
sion, never pertly. 

Finally, let the trustee bear in mind 
these two doctrines, tempering the one 
with the other: i) that the public li- 
brary is a great educational and moral 
power, to be wielded with a full sense 
of its great responsibilities, and of the 
corresponding danger of their neglect 
or perversion. 2) that the public library 
is not a business office. It is a center of 
public happiness first, of public educa- 
tion next. 

Chapter 4. The librarian 

If circumstances permit, the librarian 
should be engaged even before the gen- 
eral character of the library and plan 
of administration have been determined 
upon. If properly selected, he or she 
will be a person of experience in these 
matters, and will be able to give valu- 
able advice. Politics, social consider- 
ations, church sympathies, religious 
prejudices, family relationship, — none 
of these should be allowed to enter into 
his selection. Secure an efficient offi- 
cer, even at what may seem at first a 
disproportionate expense. Save money 
in other ways, but never by employing 
a forceless man or woman in the posi- 
tion of chief librarian. 



Recent developments in the schools 
of library economy (See appendix), 
and the recent rapid growth in public 
libraries throughout the country, have 
made it possible for any new library to 
secure good material for a librarian. 
If lack of funds or other conditions 
make it necessary to employ some local 
applicant, it will be wise to insist that 
that person, if not already conversant 
with library economy, shall immedi- 
ately become informed on the subject. 
It will not be easy, it may not be possi- 
ble, for trustees to post themselves' on 
methods for the organization and ad- 
ministration of a library. They can, 
however, with very little difficulty, so 
far inform themselves as to be able to 
judge whether the person they select for 
their chief officer is taking pains to ac- 
quaint himself with the literature of the 
subject, or trying to get in touch with 
theknowledgeandexperienceof others. 
They should not submit for a moment 
to ignorance or indifference on the part 
of their chosen administrator. Success 
or failure of a library, as ot a business, 
depends on the ability of the man or 
woman at its head, and only trained 
men and women should be in charge. 
The business of the librarian is a pro- 
fession, and a practical knowledge of 
the subject is never so much needed as 
in starting a new enterprise. 

The librarian should have culture, 
scholarship, and executive ability. He 
should keep always in advance of his 
community, and constantly educate it to 
make greater demands upon him. He 
should be a leader and a teacher, ear- 
nest, enthusiastic, and intelligent. He 
should be able to win the confidence of 
children, and wise to lead them by easy 
steps from good books to the best. He 
has the greatest opportunity of any 
teacher in the community. He should 
be the teacher of teachers. He should 
make the library a school for the young, 
a college for adults, and the constant 
center of such educational activity 
as will make wholesome and inspiring 
themes the burden of the common 
thought. He should be enough of a 
bookworm to have a decided taste and 
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fondness for books, and at the same 
time not enough to be a recluse and so 
lose sight of the point of view of those 
who know little of books. 

As the responsible head of the insti- 
tution, he should be consulted in all 
matters relating to its management. 
The most satisfactory results are ob- 
tained in those libraries where the chief 
librarian is permitted to appoint assist- 
ants, select books, buy supplies, make 
regulations, and decide methods of cat- 
aloging, classifying, and lending; all 
subject to the approval of the trustees. 
Trustees should impose responsibility, 
grant freedom, and exact results. 

Chapter 5. Rooms, buildings, fixtures 

The trustees will be wise if they ap- 
point their librarian before they erect 
a building, or even select rooms, and 
leave these matters largely to him. 
They should not be in haste to build. 
As a rule it is better to start in tempo- 
rary quarters and let the building fund 
accumulate while trustees and librarian 
gain experience, and the needs of the 
library become more definite. Plans 
should be made with the future enlarge- 
ment of the building in view; libraries 
increase more rapidly than is generally 
supposed. 

Rooms of peculiar architecture are 
not required for the original occupation 
and organization of a library. The es- 
sential requirements are a central lo- 
cation, easy access, ample space, and 
sufficient light. The space for the li- 
brary and reading room should be, if 
possible, on the same floor. Make the 
exterior attractive and the entrance 
inviting. In arranging the rooms, or 
building, plan from the first, as already 
suggested, to permit visitors to go to 
the books themselves. 

A collection of the printed matter on 
library architecture should be carefully 
studied by both trustees and librarian 
before any plans are made. (See ap- 
pendix.) While no specific plan can 
be recommended that would suit all 
cases, there are a few general rules 
that meet with the approval of the 
library profession as a whole. They 



may usually be summed up as follows: 

A library building should be planned 
for library work. 

Every library building should be 
planned specially for the kind of work 
to be done, and the community to be 
served. 

The interior arrangement ought to be 
planned before the exterior is consid- 
ered. 

No convenience of arrangement 
should be sacrificed for mere architec- 
tural effect. 

The plan should be adapted to prob- 
abilities and possibilities of growth and 
development. 

Simplicity of decoration is essential 
in the working rooms and reading 
rooms. 

A library should be planned with a 
view to economical administration. 

The rooms for public use should be 
so arranged as to allow complete super- 
vision with the fewest possible attend- 
ants. 

There should be as much natural 
light as possible in all parts of the 
building. 

Windows should extend up to the 
ceiling, to light thoroughly the upper 
part of every room. 

Windows in a book room should be 
placed opposite the intervals between 
bookcases. 

In a circulating library the books 
most in use should be shelved in floor 
cases close to the delivery desk. 

In the floor cases of a reference li- 
brary the upper shelves should be nar- 
rower than those below, with a ledge 
about three feet from the floor. 

A space of at least five feet should 
be left between floor cases. (If the 
public is excluded, three feet is ample 
for purposes of administration.) 

No shelf, in any form of bookcase, 
should be higher than a person of mod- 
erate hight can reach without a step- 
ladder. 

Shelving for folios and quartos should 
be provided in every book room. 

Straight flights are preferable to cir- 
cular stairs. 

The form of shelving which is grow- 
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ing in favor is the arrangement of floor 
cases in large rooms with space between 
the tops of the bookcases and the ceil- 
ing for circulation of air and the diffu- 
sion of light. 

Modern library plans provide accom- 
modations for readers near the books 
they want to use whatever system of 
shelving is adopted. 

Single shelves should not be more 
than three feet long, on account of the 
tendency to sag. Ten inches between 
shelves, and a depth of eight inches, are 
good dimensions for ordinary cases. 
Shelves should be made movable and 
easily adjustable. Many devices are 
now in the market for this purpose, 
several of which are good. (See ap- 
pendix.) 

A library can never do its best work 
until its management recognizes the 
duty and true economy of providing 
skilled assistants, comfortable quarters, 
and the best library equipment of fit- 
tings and supplies. 

Chapter 6. Selecting books 

The selection of books should be left 
to the librarian, under the general di- 
rection of trustees or book committee. 

There should be made at the start a 
collection of encyclopedias, dictiona- 
ries, gazetteers, and scientific compen- 
diums, which should be accessible in 
the library only as works of reference. 
The extent of this collection will de- 
pend on the general scope and purposes 
of the library. No library, however 
small, can dispense with some books of 
reference. (See appendix.) 

There must be taken into considera- 
tion, in determining the character of 
the books to be purchased, these fac- 
tors, among others: 

(a) Presence or absence of other li- 
braries in the vicinity, and their charac- 
ter, if present. 

(d) The avowed purpose of the free, 
tax-supported, public library, to wit: 
I) To help people to be happy; 2) to 
help them to become wise; 3)to encour- 
age them to be good. 

(c) The amount of money to be ex- 
pended and the sum that will probably 



be available for each succeeding year. 

{d) The manner in which the books 
are to be used; whether all are to be 
lent, or are to be used only for refer- 
ence, or are to form both a reference 
and a lending library. 

(e) The class of people by whom they 
are to be used, and if children, whether 
they are for school work only, or for 
general reading, or for both. 

(/) The occupations and leading lo- 
cal interests of the community. 

(^) The character and average de- 
gree of intelligence of the community. 

(A) The habits, as to reading and 
study, of those who will use the library. 

The village library, in its early days, 
can well afford to begin at the level of 
the community's average reading. At 
the same time it must always try to go 
a little ahead of the demands of the 
people, and develop a taste and desire 
for the very best of that which it sup- 
plies. The masses of the people have 
very little of literary culture. It is the 
purpose of the public library to develop 
this by creating in them the habit of 
reading. As a rule people read books 
of a higher intellectual and moral stand- 
ard than their own, and hence are bene- 
fited by reading. As their tastes im- 
prove, they read better books. 

Then do not aim too high. Avoid 
trash, but do not buy literature which 
would not be read, simply because it is 
standard or classic. Remember that 
the public library is a popular institu- 
tion in every sense of the word; that it 
has become possible only by the ap- 
proval of the majority of the population, 
and that the majority of the population 
is confined in its turn to a majority of 
the people of the most commonplace 
kind. 

Put into the people's hands books 
worthy of their respect, then insist that 
they should be handled carefully and 
treated always with consideration. Ex- 
pensive books are generally better 
worth their cost than cheap ones. 

In the first purchases, buy largely for 
children. They are the library's best 
pupils. They are more easily trained 
to enjoy good books than their elders. 
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Through them the homes are best 
reached. They will, by their free use 
of the library, and by their approval of 
it, do much to add to its popularity. 
The best books for children will be 
enjoyed by all. (See appendix.) In 
selecting fiction, get from the older li- 
brarians a statement of what are the 
most popular of the wholesome novels 
found on their shelves. A better guide 
than this will be difficult to find. Fic- 
tion is of the greatest value in devel- 
oping a taste for reading. Everyone 
should be familiar with the great works 
of imagination. Nearly all the great- 
est literature of the world is fiction. 
The educational value of the novel is 
not often questioned. 

In other departments, as in fiction 
and children's books, follow at first the 
guidance of some one of the good book 
lists now available. (See appendix.) 

Books on zoology, geology, and bot- 
any should be by American in prefer- 
ence to foreign authors. In all depart- 
ments select the latest editions, and, at 
first, the recent book rather than the 
older book. 

The proportion of books in the dif- 
ferent departments of knowledge must 
vary greatly in different libraries. The 
following is a good, general guide: 

General works 03 

Philosophy 02 

Religion 05 

Sociology 06 

Philology 01 

Science 08 

Useful arts 06 

Fine arts 04 

Literature 12 

Biography 10 

History 13 

Travels 10 

Fiction 20 

Total 100 

Local interest should be fostered by 
buying freely books on local history 
and science and by local authors The 
librarian should keep informed of com- 
ing events, and see that the library is 
provided with the books for which there 
is sure to be a future demand. He 
should avoid personal hobbies and be 
impartial on all controversial questions. 
He should not be over-confident in his 



knowledge of what will elevate and re- 
fine the community. 

It is better to buy 10 extra copies 
of a wholesome book wanted by the 
public than one copy each of 10 other 
books which will not be read. 

Do not waste time, energy, and 
money — certainly not in the early days 
of the library — in securing or arrang- 
ing public documents, save a few of 
purely local value. Take them if of- 
fered, and store them. 

Do not be too much impressed by 
the local history plea, and spend pre- 
cious money on rare volumes or old 
journals in this line. Save them if they 
come in, and, as the opportunity offers, 
interest the antiquarian in them. Ma- 
terial for old local history is almost 
useless lumber in the active, free pub- 
lic library. This, of course, does not 
apply to the current exposition of the 
town's industries and possibilities. 

Put no money into rare books. A 
book which was out of print 10 years 
or 200 years ago, and has not insisted 
upon republication since, has no place 
in the active, free public library. If 
you get it, sell it and buy a live book. 

The free public library should en- 
courage its readers to suggest books 
not in the library, by providing blanks 
for that purpose, and paying courteous 
attention to all requests. 

Ask by letter, by circulars, and by 
notes in the local papers, for gifts of 
books, money, and periodicals. Ac- 
knowledge every gift. Remember that 
one who has helped the library, be it 
ever so little, is thereby still more in- 
terested in it, and becomes its friend. 



In cutting a book with a paper-knife, 
hold the knife as nearly parallel to the 
edge of the book as possible so as to 
avoid tearing the paper. Rub down 
the cut edges with fine sandpaper, thus 
removing all unnecessary roughness. 
This will prevent dust from accumula- 
ting in the ragged edges where it can 
not readily be removed. Books with 
soiled edges can be greatly improved 
by the use of sandpaper. — L. N. no. 15. 
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American Library Association 

The American Library Association, 
or the A. L. A., as it is known among 
all librarians, is an association of about 
500 of the most progressive librarians 
of the United States and Canada. 

Its purposes are the promotion of 
library interests, the interchange of 
experience and opinion, the lessening 
of labor and expense in library admin- 
istration, and the advancement of the 
profession of librarianship. 

The membership fee of the associa- 
tion is $2 a year. Membership is open 
to any person connected with library 
administration, whether as trustee, li- 
brarian, assistant, or in any other ca- 
pacity. Any other persons interested 
may be admitted by vote of the ex- 
ecutive board. Every librarian who 
wishes to keep abreast of his profession, 
who needs inspiration toward progress 
or help in difficulties, should certainly 
identify himself with this representa- 
tive national body. Any person wish- 
ing to join should write to the acting 
treasurer, E. H. Anderson, librarian of 
Carnegie library, Pittsburg, Pa. 

The official organ of the association 
is the Library Jourfial, a monthly publi- 
cation, $5 per year, to which every li- 
brary will find it wisdom and true econ- 
omy in the end to subscribe. 

A conference is held each year, at 
which, in set papers and through formal 
and informal discussion, matters per- 
taining to librarians and library econ- 
omy are considered. The proceedings 
at these conferences are printed in full 
and distributed free to all members. 
Liberal reductions in hotel and travel- 
ing rates are made to members attend- 
ing the annual meetings. The meeting 
this year will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, September 1-4, 1896. 

Cleveland Meeting — The preliminary 
program will be published in our next 
issue. 

A reduction in railway rates to a fare 
and a third for the round trip is as- 
sured, and an effort will be made to 
secure still greater concessions. 



A paper by R. G. Thwaites on the 
points of historic interest on the post- 
conference trip will be sent to mem- 
bers with the final program in July. 

Miss L. E. Stearns, of the Milwaukee 
public library, will present a paper on 
advertising a library. 

Mary S. Cutler, of the N. Y. State li- 
brary, chairman of the committee on 
the supplement to the A. L. A. catalog, 
is making good progress with the 
work. The lists are promised for dis- 
tribution with the other conference 
papers. 

The discussion of a selected list of 
books from the new supplement to the 
A. L. A. catalog will take up an entire 
session of the conference. The com- 
mittee will defend their selection, and 
give their reasons for excluding others. 

George lies, of New York, will speak 
at the conference on the subject of 
evaluation and annotated book lists. 

Great interest is being shown in the 
joint session of the Trustees' section 
with the A. L. A. Already many prom- 
inent trustees have signified their inten- 
tion to be present. 

Local arrangements are progressing 
very satisfactorily The Hollenden 
will probably be chosen as headquar- 
ters. Mr Brett, assisted by Miss Mil- 
dred Wood and a local committee, has 
all these matters in charge. 

One session is to be given up to 
questions of beginners, directed to 
leading members, who will illustrate all 
points questioned as clearly as possible. 

The postconference party will leave 
Cleveland at midnight, September 4, 
arriving in Detroit next morning for 
breakfast. They will be given a ride to 
view the city by the Detroit people, with 
lunch at the casino in the park. At 3 
p. m. Saturday they will leave by boat 
for Grande Pointe club house in St 
Clair Flats, where a dinner will be given 
them by the club, with entertainment 
till the arrival of the boat for Mackinac. 
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Library Meetings 

Illinois — The prevalent feeling among 
librarians of Illinois that there was no 
good reason why their state should be 
the only one in the northwest having 
no state association, reached the point 
in January where definite action was 
taken. In response to a circular sent 
out by the Chicago library club, about 
40 librarians, trustees, and others inter- 
ested, met in the capitol at Springfield, 
January 23, 1896, and formed the Illi- 
nois state library association. The ex- 
ample of so many similar associations, 
and also the presence in the state of a 
number of the foremost librarians, led 
to an immediate and satisfactory or- 
ganization. Three interesting sessions 
were held, of which the two main dis- 
cussions were on the appointment of a 
state library commission, and provision 
for a bureau of information on library 
matters. The report on the first fav- 
ored a state library commission, and 
recommended that each librarian inter- 
est his senator and representative in 
the general assembly in its formation, 
and that the executive board of the 
association should bring the matter 
before the legislature at its session in 
January, 1897. 

The bureau of information was put 
into the hands of Miss Sharp, of Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology, to de- 
velop as circumstances may dictate for 
one year. 

G. B. Melcney, of the Library Bu- 
reau, put at the disposal of the associ- 
ation his data about libraries in Illinois. 
A question box was one of the fea- 
tures of the meeting that brought out 
a helpful exchange of ideas on small 
details of library administration. A 
college section, with a good member- 
ship of those engaged in college work, 
was formed, with P. F. Bicknell, of Uni- 
versity of Illinois, president, and Miss 
A. V. Milner, of Illinois State normal 
school. Normal, secretary. 

The State association elected the 
following officers: President, Thomas 
Nelson, public library, East St. Louis; 
vice-presidents. Miss S. T. Hinrichsen, 



Illinois state library, and E. S. Wilcox, 

Eublic library, Peoria; Secretary, Ewa 
„ Moore, Withers public library, 
Bloomington; treasurer, P. F. Bicknell, 
University of Illinois, Champaign. 
The organization of this association 
marks an era in library matters in Illi- 
nois, and the large number of trustees, 
school officials, librarians and others 
actively interested, will soon place the 
state in the front ranks of progressive 
library work. 

One of the pleasant features of the 
meeting was the informal reception, 
given to the visiting members by Miss 
Hinrichsen in the state library. 

Maine library association — Met at Au- 
gusta, March 12, reorganized and took 
up its work again with renewed vigor. 
There was a good attendance and much 
interest. Prof. G. T. Little, librarian 
of Bowdoin College, gave an excel- 
lent paper on the selection of books 
for public libraries. He spoke of three 
difficulties: i) To decide wisely and 
fairly how far any library should go in 
furnishing entertainment, distinct from 
instructive reading; 2) To avoid im- 
moral books, when we have all grades 
of opinion, from Dr John Todd on one 
hand, who would rule out Walter Scott, 
down to the loudest advocate of art 
for art's sake; 3) To ascertain which» 
among a half dozen new books on a 
subject of general interest, is best for 
the library when all cannot be had. 
These difficulties may be met partly, 
by having a definite plan of growth for 
the library, and considering in it the 
wants and needs of the community. 
Buying must not be haphazard. Papers 
were also read by Miss H. C. Fernald, 
librarian of the State college, and Prof. 
E. W. Hall, librarian of Colby uni- 
versity. 

Officers were elected for 1896: Pres- 
ident, E. W. Hall; vice-presidents, Mrs 
M. H. Currin and Miss A. C. Furbish; 
secretary, Miss H. C. Fernald, Orono; 
treasurer, Prof. G. T. Little. 

The Wisconsin state library association — 
Met at Racine, March 12-13. AH ar- 
rangements to make a successful meet- 
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ing were carefully attended to, and to 
many present, familiar with the ses- 
sions of the A. L. A., it seemed like 
an annual conference of that distin- 
guished body. The meeting was in the 
Hotel Racine, beautifully situated near 
the shore of Lake Michigan. The pres- 
ence of J. N. Larned, K. L. Sharp, 
Theresa West, R. G. Thwaites, H. L. 
Elmendorf , L. E. Stearns, F. W. Faxon, 
A. C. Hopkins, Dr G. E. Wire, and 
other faces familiar at the gatherings 
of the A. L. A., still further indicated 
more than a state meeting. But the 
prompt and effective way in which mat- 
ters began to move soon gave a Wis- 
consin flavor. At the opening session 
on Thursday, at 2:30 p. m., 100 were 
present. After a welcome from the 
president, F. A. Hutchins of Baraboo, 
G. W. Johnston, of Kenosha, spoke on 
How to arouse interest in the library 
movement. He told of the different 
methods employed in his own place, 
of meetings, notices in newspapers, li- 
brary parties, entertainments, talks in 
the schools, sermons, and persuasive 
talks with people of means. When one 
man of wealth set an example in giv- 
ing gi,ooo, there was little more trouble 
in getting all the help needed. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
gave an entertainment and with the pro- 
ceeds bought Americana for the library. 
He advised against any attempt at coer- 
cion, but advised persuasion even un- 
der discouraging circumstances. 

The next part of the program was 
pronounced by many, the most help- 
ful exercise that they had heard at 
any library meeting. The senior class 
in library science of Armour Insti- 
tute, Chicago, under direction of Miss 
Katharine L. Sharp, gave the history 
of a book from the time of looking 
through reviews to find what is in the 
trade, through ordering, buying, acces- 
sioning, classifying, cataloging, loan- 
ing, binding and repairing. Each sub- 
ject was dealt with, by a different 
member of the class, in a clear, practi- 
cal way, every point being illustrated 
by samples. There was much personal 
inquiry afterwards, and great satisfac- 



tion expressed with the exercise. The 
papers on each subject will appear in 
later numbers of Public Libraries. 

In the Relation of the bookseller to 
the librarian, A. Burtch, library depart- 
ment, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
showed that much of the delay and an- 
noyance in ordering books would be 
avoided by attention to simple details, 
and suggested some very helpful rules. 
Mr Burtch has promised a paper on the 
subject for an early number of Public 
Libraries. 

Mr G. B. Meleney followed in a dis- 
cussion of the Relation of the Library 
Bureau to the libraries, which is printed 
in full on another page. 

In the evening the association was 
favored, through the courtesy of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission, with 
an address by J. N. Larned, super- 
intendent of the Buffalo public library. 
He spoke on the Mission and mis- 
sionaries of books. He held **that 
for the most part the lifting of the 
human race into the condition and 
character called civilization, has been 
wrought by individual energies, acting 
on simply selfish lines. Within certain 
limits there is no discredit to human 
nature in the fact. Benevolence springs 
from nobler sources. Out of this spirit 
came the free public library. At first 
the books waited for readers to press 
their way toward them, and the libra- 
rian waited for inquiries to seek them. 
No one thought of outspreading the 
books of a library like a merchant's 
wares, to win the public eye to them. 
So public libraries, for a time, wrought 
no great good for education. But this 
state of passive existence has no longer 
duration. Soon the missionary pas- 
sion began to stir here and there in the 
library field. The inspiration of their 
calling began to burn in men's hearts. 
The new spirit, like a beneficent epi- 
demic, spread through all English 
lands and is making its way slowly into 
other parts of the world. The possi- 
bilities of cooperation are just begin- 
ning to be realized, and great tasks ac- 
complished by library associations of 
today, will probably look small when 
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compared with undertakings to come 
hereafter." 

Mr Lamed, in speaking of Milwau- 
kee public library, said it was easily 
first in the country in awakening inter- 
est in public schools, in the work in 
which it is engaged. 

The morning session on Friday, 
March 13, opened with an address by 
Miss West, public librarian of Milwau- 
kee, on the Relation of the trustee to 
the librarian and library. It was plain, 
practical, and to the point. She said: 
** Place the responsibility of effective 
library work on the librarian, grant him 
liberty, and then exact results. Libra- 
rians should avail themselves of the 
services of the trustees in dealing with 
the community as a whole. The polit- 
ical affairs of the library, its dealings 
with the town officers, should be the 
care of the trustees entirely. When- 
ever such duties are imposed upon a 
librarian, it interferes with his useful- 
ness and is far from being an ideal 
state of affairs." 

Miss Katharine L. Sharp, who was 
director of the summer school of li- 
brary science at Madison last summer, 
made a report of the work accom- 
plished, and outlined a course that 
would be helpful, despite the short time 
allotted to the work. Miss Stearns an- 
nounced that Senator J. H. Stout would 
repeat his generosity of last summer, 
and would bear all expenses of a six 
weeks' course at Madison next summer. 
The announcement was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm, and the ex- 
pressions of gratitude toward Senator 
Stout showed how deeply his efforts in 
library matters are appreciated. 

H. L. Elmendorf, secretary of the 
American Library Association, spoke 
in behalf of the Cleveland conference, 
urging all present, specially those who 
have never attended the meetings, to 

fo to the conference in September, 
le spoke of the objects and scope 
of the meetings, and the great gain to 
be obtained from them. He said ar- 
rangements had been made for a ses- 
sion devoted to beginners in the pro- 
fession when they might question the 



older members as far as they chose. 
He urged trustees of libraries, espe- 
cially, to attend. 

F. A. Hutchins, of Baraboo, then 
gave an account of his trip through the 
rural districts in the interest of travel- 
ing libraries. He found, everywhere, 
people waiting and anxious to carry out 
the plans suggested by Senator Stout. 

Dr E. A. Birge, of University of Wis- 
consin, spoke of the value of traveling 
libraries in the work of university ex- 
tension. 

R. G. Thwaites urged the libra- 
rians of free public libraries to give 
some attention to the collection of local 
history in the shape of newspapers, his- 
torical pamphlets, and what might be 
called a community's floating litera- 
ture. Years give such a collection a 
great value in a social and economic 
sense. He urged that the library pro- 
vide for more than the present amuse- 
ment and advantage. 

A discussion followed of the ques- 
tions: 

How may city libraries be made help- 
ful to surrounding districts? 

Shall school libraries include books 
for the general public? 

Much good for the library move- 
ment was accomplished by this meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin association, and 
the state is in the lead in library mat- 
ters in the northwest. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: president, F*. A. Hutchins, 
Baraboo; vice-president. Miss Louise 
Sutermeister, Eau Claire; secretary 
and treasurer. Miss L. E. Stearns, Mil- 
waukee. 

N. E. A. — The formation of a school 
library section of the National educa- 
tional association will be strongly advo- 
cated at the Buffalo meeting next July. 
School libraries are important factors 
in educational work. One of the most 
valuable equipments one can give 
young people for work in life is such a 
knowledge of books as will enable them 
to go direct to sources of correct infor- 
mation and sound opinion. A collec- 
tion of books in every schoolroom, for 
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everyday use, is coming to be consid- 
ered an essential part of a school equip- 
ment. These books are used to intro- 
duce children to the best literature of 
the world, to interest them in other 
phases of any subject they may be 
studying than those they find in their 
text-books; to arouse in them a love 
of reading; to awaken and inspire the 
teacher and make it necessary for her 
to go outside of text-book work if she 
would keep up with her pupils, and to 
promote the beginning of that labora- 
tory method which is now considered 
so essential in all educational work. 

The public library can with great 
difficulty guide the reading of the chil- 
dren who make use of it. Only in ex- 
ceptional cases can it do this at all. 
Perhaps the solution of the question of 
how to keep a sufficient hold on the 
books children read, to insure the least 
possible misdirection of effort and the 
least possible harm from ill-adapted 
books, will be the placing in every 
schoolroom a small collection of books 
adapted to the children in that room, 
to be lent for home use by the teacher, 
and always under her guidance and 
supervision. 

Every librarian who has friends in 
the National educational association 
is urged to call their attention to the 
advantages of a school library sec- 
tion, in which may be discussed the 
many important questions of libraries 
and schools, school libraries, and the 
right use of books. Copies of a peti- 
tion to the directors of the National 
educational association, asking that 
this school library section be estab- 
lished, can be obtained on application 
to J. C. Dana, Public Library, Denver. 
The section will probably hold a 
"Round table'* meeting at Buffalo. 

California — The central California 
library association held its regular 
monthly meeting on March 13, at the 
San Francisco Mercantile library, Presi- 
dent Rowell, of the State University li- 
brary, presiding. Prominent San Fran- 
cisco teachers took part in discussing 
the relation of the library to the public 



school, advocating that the greatest 
usefulness of both institutions is to be 
reached through cooperation. 

Chicago — The last session for the year 
of the library club was held in the 
rooms of the Library Bureau. In the 
absence of the president. Miss Katha- 
rine L. Sharp, vice-president, had charge 
of the meeting. The paper of the even- 
ing was read by W: S. Merrill of New- 
berry library, on Library associations, 
their need and benefits. The benefits 
are mutual acquaintance, discussion of 
methods, and solution of common diffi- 
culties. He said there is a need of a 
better acquaintance with bibliography 
on the part of attendants, and a more 
systematic consideration of the subject 
by library associations. Bibliography 
is overshadowed unduly by the me- 
chanical side of library administration. 
The following were elected officers for 
1896-97: President, A. H. Hopkins, 
John Crerar library; vice-presidents, A. 
J. Rudolph, Newberry library, and Mrs 
Z. A. Dixon, University of Chicago; sec- 
retary. May L. Bennett, Armour Insti- 
tute; treasurer, W: W. Bishop, Garrett 
Biblical Institute. 

Colorado — The library association, 
Charles R. Dudley, city librarian, Den- 
ver, president, has held several interest- 
ing meetings this winter. Some of the 
topics discussed have been Schoolroom 
libraries, and Outside reading during 
the high school course. A committee 
is taking up the subject of a state library 
commission, and hopes to secure the 
legislation necessary at the next session 
of the legislature. 

New Hampshire — The library associ- 
ation will hold its next meeting at 
Claremont in July. A paper will be 
read by some prominent New England 
librarian outside of the state. Among 
other questions which will be discussed 
is the loaning of books between the 
different libraries of the state. The 
association will also consider the advis- 
ability of so reorganizing that it will 
become an advisary board to the libra- 
ries throughout the state. 
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The kindly spirit shown by those 
to whom the project of Public Libra- 
ries has been mentioned, inspires us to 
put forth our best efforts to meet the 
approval so generously bestowed. We 
have in mind but the one object, of be- 
ing helpful to those who need help. We 
are assured of the best material to do 
this if we can get a hearing with those 
for whom it is intended. We hope to 
enter every library in the country, and 
we ask the support of every mem- 
ber of its staff in gaining a wide circu- 
lation. In this there is no desire to oc- 
cupy the field of any other publication, 
but to work cordially with all, in an ef- 
fort to make library work tell for good 
in every community. 

It is 20 years since the Bureau 
of Education published that notable 
book, now out of print, Public libra- 
ries in the United States, made up of 
contributions from library men and 
women of this country, covering all as- 
pects of library work. A recent exam- 
ination of this book, and of some of the 
early numbers of the Library Joumaly 
and a comparison of the same with the 
recently revised papers of the Library 
Congress of 1893, give a very high 



opinion of the strong grasp of the sit- 
uation had by the librarian of twenty 
years ago The papers of the A. L. A. 
World's fair meeting of 1893 are full of 
wise things, and show a distinct ad- 
vance in methods over those in vogue 
in 1876. In the main, however, one 
finds that the good things were said by 
the wise men, the fathers and mothers 
in our calling, two decades since. One 
might ask, then, if it is worth while to 
start in Chicago or elsewhere, a period- 
ical devoted to the elements of libra- 
rianship. All the good things have 
been said, they are all in print, and 
those who wish can find them. But 
a good thing will bear saying more than 
once; and, farther, a novice is very slow 
in getting at the literature of his sub- 
ject. Any one at all familiar with 
the trials and struggles of the small 
libraries throughout the country, and 
specially throughout the west, knows 
well how handicapped are the people 
who are attempting to manage them, 
both by lack of library helps and of 
familiarity with library methods. 

Public Libraries will try to supply 
these needs. It will say the old things 
over, when possible, in a new way; it 
will bring the old truths home to the 
new libraries. 

Library trustees can not get as much 
efficient help for their institutions in 
any other way as by subscribing for a 
number of copies of Public Libraries, 
to be taken home and read by their li- 
brary force. An investment in 10 sub- 
scriptions for the library will bring 10 
times its value in enthusiasm and inter- 
est. Try it and see. 

The opening of a new library; the 
erection of a library building; the adop- 
tion, of modern library methods by 
an old library; the change in attitude 
toward his library on the part of any 
librarian, from thinking of it as a store- 
house to thinking of it as a workshop, 
a laboratory, a people's school — each 
one of these things helps the librarian. 
The librarians who have established 
this new journal have no thoughts of 
entering into competition with anyjour- 
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nal already in the field. They believe 
that the work Public Libraries will do 
will supplement that of other library 
journals, add to their circulation and 
increase their efficiency. The wide- 
awake, successful, experienced libra- 
rian will, at any cost, procure knowl- 
edge of all advances in the library 
world. He will always keep himself in 
touch with the newest things in his pro- 
fession. The new comer in the library 
field, presiding over a small collection 
of books, in a small community, may 
well be excused if he does not at once 
take steps to inform himself of the 
condition of library work elsewhere. 
The few hundred men and women who 
have made the library profession what 
it is. whose names are on the roll of 
the American Library Association, and 
of that journal which is and always has 
been the first and best in its field, need 
little attention from the library mis- 
sionary. The rank and file, the several 
thousand young and comparatively in- 
experienced people, who, most com- 
monly, under great difficulties, are at- 
tempting to make something of the 
collection of books of which they 
have charge, these are the ones the 
promoters of Public Libraries think 
it worth while to reach, and hope to 
reach. They desire to tell them, not 
so much how a library should be man- 
aged, as where they can get those 
printed aids which will help them to 
decide on what is suited to each par- 
ticular case. 

Much work has been done by the 
pioneers in the library world in their 
earlier day, which in their present de- 
gree of progress has passed out of their 
memory. Many of the same problems 
which caused them to discuss ways and 
means for solution are today, in the 
small libraries, confronting the new li- 
brarians with the same amount of per- 
plexity. If these latter will frankly 
state their difficulties, or ask for sug- 
gestions through Public Libraries, 
they will be met with ready response 
from those qualified to speak on vari- 
ous library topics. 



It will be very helpful for libraries, 
as well as the schools, if the library 
section of the National educational 
association is organized. It is hoped 
that librarians everywhere will add their 
influence to the movement, and assist 
in its accomplishment. Its scope is 
outlined in another column. 

Public Libraries has only in mind 
to be helpful to the libraries which 
either are yet too small or too limited 
in funds, to avail themselves of the 
larger advantages or more expensive 
means of coming in touch with the 
large library centers. In addition, we 
hope to let the members of each library 
association know what others are do- 
ing, and to bring into the libraries 
the good feeling and esprit de corps 
which so remarkably pervades every 
meeting of librarians with the modern 
spirit. 

The Executive Board of the Amer- 
ican Library Association is leaving 
nothing undone that will in any way 
add to the success of the Cleveland 
meeting. The time of year selected, 
and the situation of Cleveland, are in 
themselves advantages toward making 
a large attendance. The post-confer- 
ence trip promises a most delightful 
outing, and every librarian will do bet- 
ter work for taking advantage of it. 
The several new departures in the pro- 
gram will add much to the interest 
of the sessions, and no one in any de- 
partment of library work will be left 
unprovided for, from presidents of li- 
brary boards to pages. 

Every reader is invited to send sug- 
gestions or criticisms on the text of the 
Library Primer as it appears from time 
to time. When finished and approved 
by the Council, the Primer is to be the 
authoritative statement of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, in simplest 
form, in regard to the subjects treated. 

Any new plan of work for elevating 
the library spirit in one community may 
help someone in another. We invite 
you to tell of it through Public Libra- 
ries. 
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* Relation of Library Bureau to the 
Libraries 

Qeo. B. Meleney, Ch. M^r. 

The consideration of the relations 
of the Library Bureau to the libraries 
brings us back to the organization of 
the American Library Association in 
1876. At this gathering of the prom- 
inent librarians of the country, the dis- 
cussion of methods brought out the 
lack of unanimity in, and the need of 
cooperation for, a uniform system in the 
various branches of library work. To 
carry out uniform methods requires 
uniform material, and this was hard to 
obtain. The American Library Associ- 
ation as such, of course, could not take 
up a business venture of this kind, but 
it was decided to advise an organization 
for keeping on sale such supplies and 
library aids as the association might 
determine. 

The Library Bureau was then organ- 
ized for this purpose, and has continued 
to keep the same relation toward the 
library association as was originally 
intended. Referring to the numbers 
of the Library Bureau catalogs, one 
may trace the history of the develop- 
ment not only of the appliances fur- 
nished by the Library Bureau, but also 
of ideas of library economy as they 
are gathered there from every source. 
It confined its attention at first to libra- 
ries only, the business being divided 
into four departments: employment, to 
bring together libraries and librarians; 
consultation, to give expert advice on 
any phase of any library question; pub- 
lication, to publish the various needed 
helps (from point of usefulness to libra- 
ries rather than profit to publishers); 
supply, to furnish at lower prices all 
articles recommended by the A. L. A., 
and to equip any library with best known 
devices in everything needful. Among 
the things noticed in these departments 
are catalog cards, cases, trays, and out- 
fits, book supports, blanks, book pock- 
ets, boxes, desks, inks, etc. Some spe- 
cialties are noted in library devices, and 

♦ An address before the Wisconsin Library Association, 
March 13, 1896. 



helpful advice as to their economical 
use is given. The successive catalogs 
follow the same line, attention being 
directed toward all improvements in 
old material, and to all advanced work 
in library administration wherever 
found. Not all the material recom- 
mended was manufactured by the Li- 
brary Bureau, but a generous spirit is 
shown in recommending any device, 
plan, or publication known to be help- 
ful to the library profession. From the 
first it has brought to notice the contri- 
butions to library literature, such as the 
Author table, by C. A. Cutter, of the 
Boston Athenaeum; Decimal classifica- 
tion and relative index and library 
notes, by Melvil Dewey; Library Jour- 
nal. Library school rules, Perkins' man- 
ual, Linderfelt's rules, Sargent's Read- 
ing for the young. Lists of books for 
different clubs, Subject headings of A. 
L. A., etc.. the Library Bureau catalog 
itself being one of the best library aids 
ever published. These catalogs have al- 
ways been sent free to library workers. 

The libraries grew in numbers and 
size largely because of the enthusiasm 
of earnest workers, but very frequently 
with hardly enough financial assistance 
to warrant more than the purchase of a 
few books, and frequently more limited 
knowledge of how to make the small 
store of use to the waiting public. The 
management of the Library Bureau at 
this time was certainly doing a mis- 
sionary work, but its chief problem was 
the financial one, or how to make both 
ends meet, and it was not until library- 
methods were introduced into business 
houses that this question was solved. 
The constant and untiring efforts of 
the management of the Library Bureau 
toward the assistance and upbuilding 
of the smaller and younger libraries 
have had much to do with the growth 
of library sentiment, which is now so 
apparent on every hand, and indirectly 
this knowledge of library wo;*k and 
library methods has done much to en- 
large the facilities of the Library Bu- 
reau. 

From a very unpretentious concern, 
publishing a few library aids, manufac- 
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taring such library devices as could not 
be obtained elsewhere, and keeping for 
sale a few articles of library furnishing, 
the Library Bureau has grown to be a 
corporation of no small proportions, 
having numerous branches both in this 
country and Europe, maintaining a card 
factory with a capacity of 500,000 cards 
a day, cabinet works in Boston and 
Chicago, and facilities for the manufac- 
ture of steel stacks unexcelled in this 
country. 

The Library Bureau, however, has 
never forgotten the cause of its birth or 
the teachings of its youth, as is clearly 
evidenced from year to year by the 
various undertakings and publications 
which a careful observer can clearly see 
are not put forward with any presage of 
success when viewed entirely from a 
business standpoint. This lesson is con- 
stantly taught to the employes of the 
Library Bureau, and they are positively 
instructed that, regardless of the prom- 
ise of success in other directions, the 
attention to library requirements is the 
first demand. 

The Library Bureau maintains at 
its various offices persons thoroughly 
equipped in library economy, for the 
express purpose of furnishing detailed 
information and aid to those younger 
members of the profession, whom they 
have the pleasure and opportunity of 
assisting over the stumbling-blocks in 
their daily work. With this same idea 
in view we are about to publish from 
the Chicago office a monthly magazine 
called Public Libraries, of an elemen- 
tary character, which we trust to make 
entertaining, instructive, and inspiring, 
thus helping to encourage the senti- 
ment already so favorable to the public 
library and to librarianship as a most 
honorable profession. 



VarnUh for maps — Boil parchment cut- 
tings in water in an earthen vessel till 
they produce a clear size; strain it and 
keep till wanted; then give the map 
two coats of the size, passing the brush 
over the work quickly so as not to dis- 
turb colors. — L. N. no. 15. 



Notes by the Way 

Technicalities and small matters 
should not be allowed to repress full 
sway of enthusiasm and sympathy with 
the reader. — Theresa West. 

Keep first-class talent at the loan 
desk. No amount of system and red 
tape on the inside will count for much 
with the public if there is nothing at 
the loan desk to show for it. — K, L, 
Sharp. 

Neither diligence nor expense should 
be spared in providing good libraries, 
or houses for books, especially in towns 
which are able to do such things. — 
Luther {1524). 

Don't admit a book into the chil- 
dren's department of your library with- 
out careful examination. Scrutinize 
new authors critically and avoid those 
whose language and theme have a swag- 
ger not calculated to raise the standard 
of a child's imagination. — L. E. Steams. 

Attendants in a public library should 
be self-reliant and courageous without 
being obtrusive; be flexible in spirit 
and punctual in attendance. They 
should discourage purely social calls 
at the library, and use the time outside 
the library rationally. — G. E. Wire. 

Not the books you study, but the 
books you read for pastime, most in- 
fluence your character. — James T. Field. 

By using ** inanities" for text-books 
in reading classes, the public school is 
responsible for the amount of trash that 
is read by a multitude of young peo- 
ple. — C. D. Warner. 

I have forgotten all my mathematics, 
Latin, Greek, and science, but I still 
cling to the early muses that fed my 
childish imagination. — Barry Cornwall. 

Have various authors on the same 
subject rather than one person in a six 
volume edition. Large sets are good 
for reference books, but don't buy them 
for the general public to read. — Z. E. 
Steams. 
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No shelf, in any form of bookcase, 
should be higher than a person of mod- 
erate heif^ht can reach without a step- 
ladder. Shelving for folios and quar- 
tos should be provided in every book 
room. — C, C, Soule. 

Keep the books for quick reference 
near the entrance to the room. You 
will thus help the man who has but a 
few moments to spare for settling his 
question, and in so doing make a friend 
for your library. — AT. L, Sharp. 

To use a domestic figure, the trustees 
of a library may be compared to the 
father, the librarian to the mother, and 
the library to the child. The duties to 
be performed in each position may be 
compared along the same lines. Trus- 
tees have no right to use the funds en- 
trusted to them for a good purpose to 
keep a forceless, tactless librarian in 
place. — Theresa West. 

Induce study clubs to register their 
names and objects in the library, find 
out what material you have suited to 
their needs, and cooperate with them 
as far as possible. — £. G. Broivnitig. 

Pamphlets with stiff paper covers are 
often received as gifts, and many libra- 
ries buy paper-covered novels. Where 
economy is an object, these covers can 
be strengthened by another of manila 
paper, and may then last a long while. — 
M, W. Plummer. 

A few helpful books for those start- 
ing: A library 

Library Bureau. Classified illustrated 
catalog: hand-book of library and 
office fittings and supplies. Q. Bost. 
1896. Library Bureau. Free. 

Library journal; official organ of the 
American Library Assoc'n. Monthly. 
sq. Q. N. Y. Publishers' weekly of- 
fice. Subs. $5 a year. 

Library notes: Ed. by Melvil Dewey. 
Quarterly. O. Bost. Library Bu- 
reau. Subs. $1 a year. 

Oreen, S: Swett, ed. Libraries and 
schools. S. N. Y. 1883. Publishers' 
weekly office. 50 cents. 



Plummer, M. W. Hints to small libra- 
ries. O. Brooklyn, 1894. Pratt In- 
stitute. 25 cents. 

Dana, J, C. Public library hand-book. 
S. Denver, 1895. Carson-Harper. 
Si. 

Catalogs, cataloginsT* ^tc. 

American Library Association. Cata- 
log of A. L. A. library: 5,000 vols, 
for a popular library, shown at the 
World's Columbian exposition. O. 
Wash. 1893. U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Free. 

A. L. A. Subject headings for use in 
dictionary catalogs. Q. Bost. 1895. 
Library Bureau. $2. 

*Milwaulcee (Wis.) public library. Sys- 
tematic catalog (Classified). Q. Mil- 
waukee, 1886. Public library. S3. 50. 

^sterliout Free Library. Class cata- 
log and author index (Classified). 
O. Wilkes Barre, Pa., 1889. Oster- 
hout Free Library. $2. 

Wisconsin, State Supt. of Public Imtruc- 
tion. List of books ror township li- 
braries: with supplementary list for 
graded and high school libraries. O. 
Madison, 1892. State Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Cutter, C: Ammi. Decimal author ta- 
ble. Bost. Library Bureau. $1.25. 

— Rules for dictionary catalog. Ed. 3 
O. Wash. 1 891. U. S. Bureau of 
Education . ( Pt. 2 of Special report on 
public libraries.) Free. 

Dewey, Melvil. Decimal classification 
and relativ index. Ed. 5 O. Bost. 
1894. Library Bureau. S5. 

— Library school rules: card catalog 
rules; accession rules; shelf list rules. 
Q. Bost. 1894. Library Bureau. 
Si. 25. 

Fletclier, W: I: Public libraries in 
America. S. Bost. 1894. Roberts 
Bros. {Columbian knowledge ser. fto. 
2.) %i. 

Nichols, J. Ben. Indexing; a manual 
for librarians, publishers and authors. 
O. N. Y. 1892. Publishers' weekly 
oflfice. 25 cents. 



♦These catalogs are chosen in preference to others 
principally because they illustrate the "Decimal*' sys- 
tem of classification now so widely adopted. 
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News from the Library Field 

Miss Ida Almy, of the class of 1894, 
of Department of Library Science of 
Armour Institute of Technology, has 
been appointed librarian of Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museums. This in- 
stitution has recently been established 
to assist in commercial exchange. The 
library contains about 600 of the best 
trade publications from England, 
France, Germany, and United States, 
as well as other countries. It also 
contains many of the latest statistical 
publications of all countries. This ma- 
terial is to be put in shape for ready 
reference by the latest library methods, 
so that those interested in any particu- 
lar industry can easily find that mate- 
rial which specially refers to his in- 
terests. 

A. G. S. Josephson, of class of 1894 of 
N. Y. state library school, late of Lenox 
library, has been appointed head cata- 
loger at the John Crerar library. 

Miss Nancy Baker, head cataloger 
of Indianapolis public library, has re- 
signed her position, and will be married 
early in June to Evans Woollen, secre- 
tary of the Indianapolis commercial 
club. 

Miss Mary E. Gale has been ap- 
pointed cataloger of the public library 
of Evanston, III. 

Miss Cornelia E. Marvin, of the Ar- 
mour Institute library, has been en- 
gaged since January i in reorganizing 
several libraries in the northwest. She 
has just finished classifying and cata- 
loging the library in the State normal 
school at St Cloud. Minn. 

Miss Margaret Mann will assist Miss 
Sharp again in library science, at the 
summer school, Madison, Wis. 

The work of Hon. J. H. Stout, of Me- 
nomonie, state senator of Wisconsin, 
for the advancement of all educational 
interests of his state, but more spe- 
cially of libraries, is deserving of the 
highest commendation. His example 



is one which could be followed by many 
in every state, but which, unfortunately, 
is a rare instance. It was he who led 
the movement in the last Wisconsin 
legislature which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of the library commission. 
With his own personal funds he has put 
in operation in Dunn county a system 
of traveling libraries. There are 16 of 
these small libraries, of 30 volumes 
each. In their stout cases, with all 
needful equipments, they can be set up 
anywhere, and managed independently 
as a complete library. To secure one 
of these libraries any neighborhood in 
Dunn county has only to organize and 
agree to care for the library, and return 
it in safety. Mr Stout bears all ex- 
pense of transportation. The organi- 
zation pays a fee of Si, but the books 
are free to all in a given community 
whether they contribute toward the 
fee or not. The books remain for 
a period, and are then exchanged for 
another set. Last year he defrayed the 
expense of a four weeks' course in Li- 
brary Science in the Wisconsin univer- 
sity summer school. This year he 
will do the same, giving a two weeks' 
longer term. He is in the front rank 
of all library movements, and his name 
is connected with every proposition to 
advance the cause. Members of the 
American Library Association will have 
the pleasure of meeting Mr Stout at 
Cleveland, as he has promised to attend 
the September meeting. 

J. N. Lamed, superintendent of Buf- 
falo public library, visited the Depart- 
ment of Library Science of Armour 
Institute on Wednesday, March 11. He 
gave a very interesting and instructive 
talk to the students of both classes on 
library methods and appliances, review- 
ing the history of some things which 
seem indispensable now in library 
work. In the evening a reception was 
given by Miss Sharp, in the library 
rooms, for Mr Lamed, at which the 
faculty of Armour Institute, Chicago 
library club, the students and their 
friends had the pleasure of making the 
personal acquaintance of Mr Lamed. 
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The library world will find cause for 
congratulation in the recent decision of 
the United States courts confirming the 
claims of Mrs Leland Stanford to her 
estates. The plans for the library of 
the university have been at a standstill, 
pending the decision, but now there is 
every reason to believe that before long 
Stanford university will have a library 
second to few in the country. 

A proposition was submitted to the 
people of St Joseph, Mo., at the April 
election, to increase the library appor- 
tionment from three-tenth mills to one 
mill, the limit allowed by state law. 
A majority vote decided in favor of the 
increase. This will give the library an 
annual income of $23,500, and enable 
the trustees to set aside a certain 
amount each year for a building. 

The general difficulty complained of 
by so many libraries — lack ot room — 
has been troubling the library at Deca- 
tur, 111., for some time. The larger at- 
tendance of students in the reading 
room made the crowding so great that 
it has been necessary to limit the work- 
ing quarters of the library force to ac- 
commodate the readers, and separate 
space has been set apart for the children. 
Mrs Alice G. Evans, the librarian, is 
doing a good work for Decatur. 

The trustees of the Belfast (Me.) 
public library have arranged to have 
the library kept open every day. The 
salary of Miss Pond, the librarian, was 
increased, and a leave of absence to 
look into library administration was 
granted her. 

Ansonia, Conn., is soon to have a pub- 
lic library through the generosity of 
Miss C. P. Stokes, whose only stipula- 
tion is that it shall be properly cared 
for, and that the town shall share the 
expense of maintaining it. 

An ordinance passed by the council 
of Seattle, Wash., provides a very lib- 
eral policy for the public library, and 
the regulations governing its use are 
founded on the latest methods. 



The March number of the Des Moines 
public library bulletin reviews its very 
satisfactory progress. In January, 1 891, 
it had 7,092V. and about 2,000 public 
documents. It began the work of Jan- 
uary, 1896, with i6,986v.and3,500public 
documents. Within the same period its 
patronage has more than doubled, its 
work covering a constantly increasing 
area. 

The people of Helena, Mont., voted 
increased revenues for the support and 
enlargement of the public library, in 
April, to the amount of Si 2,000. 

The governor of New Jersey, March 
16, signed the bill providing that $300,- 
000 may be expended for building the 
public library in Newark. The build- 
ing, it is probable, will be erected on 
Van Vorst square, if a slight difficulty, 
in the way of a clear title to the land, 
can be overcome. 

The Milwaukee public library closed 
its doors Thursday afternoon, March 12, 
to allow the library staff to attend the 
meeting of the Wisconsin library asso- 
ciation. The entire force went to Ra- 
cine. 

The formal opening of the Bechstcin 
Germanic Library, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, took place Saturday, 
March 21. The nucleus of the Bech- 
stein collection consists of the library 
of the late Prof. R. Bechstein, of Ros- 
tock university. The collection has 
been supplemented till it consists of 
about 15,000V. and 3,000 pamphlets. It 
contains standard and critical editions 
of German writers of all periods, great 
works of reference, rare old prints, 
Weimar edition of Goethe, and others 
equally interesting. 

The Shield, of Mansfield, Ohio, March 
15, contains an interesting history of 
the Memorial library founded in 1887. 
It was organized, incorporated, and is 
managed entirely by women. It has 
about 7,000V., and its circulation last 
year was 30,000V. A close sympathy 
exists between the library and the pub- 
lic schools. Miss Martha Mercer is li- 
brarian. 
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The Toronto public library board is 
discussing the wisdom of closing two 
of its branch libraries, owing to lack of 
funds. A resolution was passed to dis- 
continue the use of the indicator and 
convert the four cases into spaces for 
new books. 

Howard library, of Nashville, Tenn., 
is in a dire struggle for its life, owing 
to the indifference of the city council. 
It is to be hoped that the city will not 
allow the shame of closing such a help- 
ful institution as a public library to 
rest upon its fair name. An entirely 
different report comes from Knoxville, 
Tenn., where a new library has just been 
opened. It has a vigorous start of 
1,000V., and a bright future before it. 

The Woman's library association, of 
Wabash, Ind., have fitted up a well- 
lighted room, have a library of 1,500 
volumes of well-selected books for all 
classes of readers, and take turns in 
spending Saturdays in attending to the 
wants of the patrons. Various enter- 
tainments are given to furnish means of 
carrying on the work, the whole being 
a labor of love with the women. 

Sandusky, Ohio, decided in April to 
make the public library free. They 
have a collection of 7,oaov. and over 
$3,000 in a building fund. The library 
occupies temporary headquarters in 
Masonic Temple, but hopes before an- 
other year for a new building with all 
modern appliances. It is in charge of a 
competent board of women, fully alive 
to the needs. Mrs Randall E. Shuck 
is libraiian. 

Vacancies in the Cleveland public 
library are filled by competitive exam- 
inations, the successful candidates be- 
ing assigned as vacancies occur. A 
class of 25 recently took the examina- 
tion in history, literature, and current 
events. 

Kankakee, III., is opening a new pub- 
lic library of 7,ooov. The first move- 
ment was a gift of a sum sufficient to 
buy 60OV., by generous citizens. Since 
then there has been a steady growth. 



and when fully settled in its new quar- 
ters it will be among the first of its size. 
Dr Geo. E. Wire, formerly of Newberry 
library, Chicago, is organizing it. 

Oshkosh, Wis., public library is grow- 
ing in favor and usefulness under its li- 
brarian. Miss Adaline Olcutt. It has 
recently been reorganized, and is now 
open to the public in new quarters. 
About 60OV. have been added, the old 
books assorted, culled, and such as are 
worth it were rebound. The library 
contains 3.00OV., and a full list of the 
best periodicals. 

The library at Green Bay, Wis., has 
moved into new and enlarged quarters 
which, while answering fairly well the 

f)resent needs, will hardly be adequate 
ong if the library continues to grow 
at the present rate. The librarian, Miss 
Anna H. McDonald, reports a large 
awakening of interest in the library 
and its work. 

The Public library association of 
Leavenworth, Kan., is now settled in 
its new quarters. It is well fitted up in 
furniture and apparatus, and gifts of 
well-selected books are still coming in. 
The interest taken in the library by 
different clubs relieves it of all run- 
ning expenses, so that the money from 
fees, etc., is used in buying books. 

The class in library science m Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, is approaching 
the end of its course. The rest of the 
year will be spent in comparative work, 
visits for this purpose being made to 
the libraries in Philadelphia and New 
York. A series of lectures on the 
history of books and printing will be 
given in addition by the president of 
Drexel Institute. 

Iowa has again changed state libra- 
rians. Mrs L. C. Creighton, after a 
term of three years, has been succeeded 
by Mrs Lana H. Cope, private secre- 
tary to Governor Drake. 

The library at Galena, III., contains 
2,600 books. The statistics for March, 
1896, show a circulation of 2,682v. 
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The Jibrary at Colorado Springs, 
Col., has taken a new lease of life and 
now bids fair to more than double its 
former usefulness. Subscriptions and 
gifts of over $1,200 have been received, 
and also some very fine paintings which 
are to be hung in the library rooms. 
The management is in good hands, and 
is making a name for the institution. 

The San Francisco Free Public Li- 
brary has adopted civil service in its 
management, and the first examination 
of applicants for positions was held 
on February 15. All those averaging 
eighty-five per cent, or over were ad- 
mitted to the final test of two weeks' 
practical work in the library. Those 
showing peculiar fitness will be placed 
upon a reserve list from which all fu- 
ture appointments will be made. 

The members of the Danville, Ky., 
Library Association met March 12, and 
elected oflficers to serve for the ensuing 
year. Miss Laura Downton was chosen 
librarian. 

There has been a decided movement 
in Boston toward eflficient cooperation 
of the public library with the public 
schools, and thus to increase the use- 
fulness of each. Under the new plan 
teachers will be allowed to draw six 
books at a time and to keep them four 
weeks. The trustees of the libraries 
will select such books as pupils will 
find useful in their studies in history, 

feography, science, literature, and art. 
hey will be taken from lists suggested 
by supervisors and teachers. These 
books are to be set aside for pupils, 
and when practical, to be sent to the 
schools. The purpose of this plan is 
to enable teachers to encourage and 
guide the pupil's reading. These lists 
are not to be made up of text-books, 
but such as may fairly be called litera- 
ture. The work for the present is to 
be confined to the grammar grades. 

Racine voted a tax for a public li- 
brary in April. The matter was greatly 
helped by holding the Wisconsin library 
association in that city. 



It will be a matter of deep regret to 
many members of the library profession 
to learn that Miss E. G. Browning, li- 
brarian of Indianapolis public library, 
was displaced April 3. A movement 
was made before the last general as- 
sembly of Indiana, to take the library 
out of the management of the school 
board of the city and place it in charge 
of a separate library board. Miss Brown- 
ing was known to be in sympathy with 
the movement, which, unfortunately for 
her, failed to be effective. In addition 
to this she had cause, on an occasion of 
recent insubordination on the part of an 
attendant, the daughter of a member 
of the school board, to recommend her 
dismissal. These things have counted 
more against Miss Browning with the 
board than her years of eflficient, satis- 
factory work are credited. The whole 
press and the pulpits of the city, be- 
sides a vast majority of the patrons of 
the library, condemn the action of the 
school board in severe terms. 

Joseph P. Smith, state librarian of 
Ohio, has resigned his position. His 
successor has not yet been appointed. 

An excellent help to librarians in 
selecting the fiction which they wish 
to place in their libraries, will be 
found in the monthly lists sent out by 
the Massachusetts library club. These 
lists are the work of a committee of 17, 
who examine and select the books. All 
books placed on the list have annota- 
tions based on the comments of the 
readers. These lists are for the mem- 
bers primarily, but will be sent to others 
who subscribe for them, at 25 cents a 
year. 

Mrs Louise Schandein has given 
Carl Marr's picture. The Flagellants, 
to Milwaukee public library. 

Miss Letty Allen, assistant in Paw- 
tucket (R. I.) public library, has been 
asked to become librarian of the free li- 
brary at Attleboro. 

A bill was passed in the Ohio legis- 
lature April 16, authorizing Cleveland 
to issue $250,000 worth of bonds for a 
new public library. 
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Queries and Answers 

[This column is reserved for questions 
which can be answered in a few words. 
Those presented this month were se- 
lected from a number sent to the Li- 
brary Bureau. We shall endeavor to 
answer satisfactorily all questions sent 
to us. — Ed.] 

Q, I. My library is classified by D. C. 
and Cutters book no. Would the time 
letters make material more accessible? 

A. Not unless there is good reason 
why latest material should be quickly 
identified. Recommended sometimes 
for scientific works. 

Q, 2. Would you advise the use of 
book plates for a small public library? 

A, Several sides to this question. If 
your books have book pockets with 
name of library on them, or if you 
stamp the name of your library (advis- 
able) on your books, and label the backs 
with call numbers, book plates are un- 
necessary. 

Q^J, How elaborate a charging sys- 
tem would you advise for a library in a 
town of 3,000, where the patrons are 
nearly all known to the librarian? 

A, The simplest scheme that will an- 
swer the necessary questions. Who has 
a book out? What book is out? When 
is it due? 

Q. 4, Are there classes in library train- 
ing with shorter courses than one year? 

A, One in the summer school at Wis- 
consin University, Madison, in charge of 
Miss K. L. Sharp, of Armour institute, 
July 6 to August 14, and another at Am- 
herst, Mass., taught by W. I. Fletcher, 
Amherst college librarian. 

The original library school carried 
on by the state of New York at Albany, 
beginning this year will have regular 
summer sessions. See announcement 
elsewhere. 

Q, 5. Can I classify my library ac- 
cording to the D. C, and catalog my 
books on the dictionary plan without 
making any changes in the D. C? 

A, The D. C. arranges the books on 
the shelves primarily. There is no 
need of changes to make a dictionary 
catalog. 



Extracts from Exchanges 

The March number of The Library, 
the official organ of the Library Asso- 
ciation of the United Kingdom, pub- 
lished by the Library Bureau in London, 
is the first visitor that reached our ex- 
change table. To one familiar with 
the workings of the American Library 
Association and public libraries in this 
country, there will appear something 
interestingly curious in the discussions 
of library matters by our coworkers 
across the waters; much the same line 
of thought is followed as with us, and 
indeed it is plain that they *'have an 
eye" on us in our work. The contents 
of The Library for March are the Pub- 
lic library and public schools, in which 
the American plan of sending books 
to the schools fortnightly is mentioned 
in very complimentary terms; Sugges- 
tions for a new form of indicator, with 
views of several thereon. Miss James 
expressing herself as an opponent to 
any form of indicator; *• Confiscated 
libraries in the French revolution;" 
** How to adopt public libraries' acts 
in rural parishes;" a review of the Book 
hunter in London that will probably 
cause Mr Roberts to wonder for a 
moment how he shall regard it; *'The 
Public library movement in the United 
States, a comprehensive article which 
is continued. Library chronicle; brief 
notices of libraries in the United King- 
dom; an account of the special meet- 
ing of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom to revise its consti- 
tution, and also an account of the meet- 
ing of the Library Assistants' Associa- 
tion. 

Pratt Institute monthly announces that 
during March, in addition to the regu- 
lar lectures in the course, the following 
addressed the Library class at Pratt in- 
stitute: R. R. Bowker, Authorship and 
copyright; Melvil Dewey, Library leg- 
islation in New York; Miss C. M. Hew- 
ins. Children's books. During April 
additional lectures will be given by 
Miss Elizabeth Tuttle, librarian Long 
Island historical society, George H. 
Baker, librarian Columbia college, Silas 
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H. Berry, librarian Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, Brooklyn, and W. T. 
Peoples, librarian New York mercantile 
library. 

H. E. Scudder has an article in the 
January Atlantic monthly, in which he 
traces an instructive parallel of compar- 
ison between the public school and the 
public library. 

We have also received Public Occur- 
rent, Ft. Wayne, Ind. It contains a 
paper by W. A. Hester, superintendent 
city schools, Evansville, Ind.. on the 
School side of public libraries. Mr. 
Hester has given the subject consider- 
able attention and research, and his 
presentation of it contains many useful 
thoughts for librarians, teachers, par- 
ents, and all who are interested in the 
welfare of young people. The piper 
was read before the Indiana lii rary 
association. Public Occurrent has also 
a list of books placed in Ft. Wayne li- 
brary, and some good suggestions from 
the library committee. 

The Montana ^^///^^/^r for March has 
a strong paper by J. F. Davies, librarian 
of Butte City, on ** Relations between 
public libraries and public schools." It 
contains many things helpful to libra- 
rians and teachers. 

Arthur Cunningham, Ind. state nor- 
mal librarian, discusses the library and 
the school in April number of Inland 
Educator. He calls attention to the 
laboratory idea of school work, and 
shows that the success of this method 
depends on the library. 

An editorial in the Boston Herald sdLys 
truly that *'the modern library has be- 
come a part of our homes, and the men 
and women who do not take out books 
and read them are mostly those who 
have been outstripped in the work of 
life. How much these libraries mean is 
to be estimated, however, not by what 
the older ones read so much as by the 
suggestion and awakening which books 
taken from the library impart to the 
young. When a child begins to take 
books from a library wisely directed, it 
is a start which affects the whole life. 



New York State Library School 

The first summer session of the New 
York state library school will begin 
July 7, 1896, and will last five weeks. 
After the heavy year's work of the reg- 
ular faculty, they cannot undertake de- 
tailed instruction of the summer class. 
They will however give certain lectures, 
and will select, for the conduct of the 
school, graduates who from their li- 
brary course and experience seem best 
adapted to this peculiar work. This 
summer faculty will have every facility 
of the school and such assistance as is 
practicable. At the close of the course 
regents examinations will be given, and 
certificates stating that the summer 
course has been completed will be 
awarded to successful candidates. Stu- 
dents will have free use of the state li- 
brary, the bibliothecal museum and other 
collections belonging to the school. 
Obviously five weeks will allow study 
only of the simplest methods and most 
elementary work included in the 80 
weeksof the full course, which is hardly 
long enough for the work. Simple 
cataloging, classification, accessioning, 
shelf-listing, loan systems, and elemen- 
tary work in bibliography and library 
economy, will be taken up. 

As this summer course is given at the 
urgent request of library assistants who 
cannot leave their positions for the full 
course, they will have preference in ad- 
mission, and there will probably be no 
vacancies for those without library ex- 
perience as a basis for the short five 
weeks' course. As the number of desks 
is limited, early application should 
be made. Only those who hold cre- 
dentials for the completion of a full 
four-year academic or high school 
course, or its equivalent, will be ad- 
mitted. For those engaged in library 
work in the state of New York, and who 
meet the requirements for admission, 
instruction will be provided without 
charge as part of the work of the public 
libraries division. To all others the 
fee will be S20 for the five weeks' 



course. 



Melvil Dewey, Director. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 

A. C. McCLURG & CO. 

CHICAGO. 



UR Library Department was organized many years ago. and 

its attention is devoted exclusively to the requirements of 
publicf university, college, and school libraries* 

W^e make a special point of promptness and care in the execu^ 
tion of orders entrusted to us, and we shall appreciate the privx 
ilege of submitting prices* 

The great volume of our library business, and the immense 
stock which we carry, gives us necessarily an experience which 
cannot work otherwise than to the advantage of our patrons. 

The importation of foreign books forms a large item in our 
business, and when the interests of libraries can be better served 
by importing certain books, we shall gladly do it 

^e are very successful in picking up books out of print, or 
which for other reasons are difficult to procure, and we believe 
that we have arrived as nearly as possible at the solution of this 
problem of the library business* 

We earnestly invite correspondence* 

A. C* McCLURG L CO., 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO- 
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[ESTABLISHED 1848] 

LEMCKE & BUECHNER 

(Formerly B. WESTERMANN k CO.) 
81S BROAD^VAY, NEW YORK. 

with offices at LONDON, LBIPZIO. PARIS 

Booksellers,-:- Importers-:-and-:- Publishers. 

Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 

OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 

THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES . 

PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BEHER SHAPE FOR BINDING 

AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 

Importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World- Literature, a list of the most important publications ot 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 2S cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 

CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 

I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
II. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 

Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: **It covers a dlfticult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country." Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ** It is a valuable and useful work." 

AMERICAN AGKNTS FOR THE 

TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 



The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.— .V. V. Tribune. 

FUBLKSHERS OF 

Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, I vol., half mor., $S.SO. 

Fiuej^el-Schmidt-Tanger's School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $+.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 

The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
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A. L. A. 
PUBLIS HING S ECTION 

WHY READ AT RANDOiM ? 

Men and women of authority in the most interesting fields of 
literature have chosen 2,100 works for 

THE LIST OF BOOKS 

FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN AND THEIR CLUBS 

adding just the word of description and criticism an inquirer wishes 
to have. Nothing so helpful has ever been published before. 



THE LIST IS ALMOST AS GOOD FOR BOTS AND lEN AS FOR THEIR SISTERS AND MOTHERS 



PART I.— Fiction, by Mrs. Annie M. Logan, a reviewer for The Nation. lo cents. 

PART II.— Biography, by assistant librarians of the New York Free Circulating 
Library; History, by Reuben G. Thwaites; Travel, by Miss A. R. Hasse; 
Literature: Poetry, Essays, and Criticism, by G. Mercer Adam; Folk- 
lore, by Stewart Culin. lo cents. 

PART III.— Fine Arts, by Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects; Music, by H. E. Krehbiel, musical editor New York 
Tribune, lo cents. 

PART IV.— Education, Self-Culture, Science, by Miss Angeline Brooks, 
Teachers' College, New York; Olive Thome Miller; Prof. E. R. Shaw, New 
York University, and other contributors. lo cents. 

PART v.— Useful Arts; Livelihoods; Country Occupations; Domestic 
Economy; Recreations and Sports, together with lists of works of refer- 
ence and of periodicals, and hints on forming and managing girls* and women's 
clubs. 10 cents. 

The foregoing Parts, with Index, as a volume with pages four 
times the size of those of Parts: In paper covers, 50 cents; in cloth, 
$1; 5 copies whole LIST or Parts to one address, 10 per cent dis- 
count; 10 copies, 15 per cent discount; 25 copies, 25 per cent dis- 
count; 50 copies, 40 per cent discount. 



Library Bureau 



BOSTON, 146 FRANKLIN ST. NEW YORK. 273 STEWART BLDG. 

CHICAGO, 215 MADISON St. PHILADELPHIA, 603 Chestnut St. 

ST. LOUIS, 405 Security Bldq LONDON, 10 bloomsburv St.. W. C. 
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Charles Scribncr's Sons t 



i 



\ 



S3- ^57 Fifth Avenue 

NEW YORK 



^^^k^W^^^^V^ 



Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American 
and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby en- 
abling us to fill orders with utmost dispatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 
porting books FREE OF DUTY. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Send for price list and descriptive catalogues and 
specimen copy of 

THE BOOK BUYER 

a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors 
and literary affairs. 



I 



J 
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LEE & SHEPARDS NEW BOOKS 



The Mystery of Handwriting 

A Handbook of Grapholos^y, being a plain and prac- 
tical guide to the art of interpreting character from 
handwriting, by J. Harington Keene ("Grapho"), 
illustrated with autograph writing ot lanious persons. 
Oblong quarto; cloth. Attractive cover design by 
Gunn. Price, $2.00. 

Patmos, or the Unveiling 

By Rev. Charles Beecher, author of "Spiritual 
Manifestations,"'* Redeemer and Redeemed.* "Eden 
Tableau," etc. Cloth. Si. 50. 

What they Say in New England 

A book of Signs, Sayings, and Superstitions, collected 
by Clifton Johnson, author of ** The New England 
Country," etc. Illustrated, $1.25. 

Studies in the Thought World, or Practical 

Mind Art 

Bv Henry Wood, author of " Ideal Suggestion." 

"God's Image in Man," "Edward Burt(m," "The 

Political Economy of Natural Law," etc. Cloth $1.25. 

The Christian Consciousness 

Its Relation to Evolution in Morals and in Doctrine. 
By Rev. J. S. Black. Cloth, $1.25. 
ALL'OVER-TH EWORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series. 
Half Round the World 

Or Among the Uncivilized, by Oliver Optic. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. Uniform wii(h 

Across India 

Or Live Boys in the Far East, by Oliver Optic 
Illustrated, $1.25. 



THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 

By Abram English Brown, author of " History of 
Bedford," etc. Cloth. Fully illustrated, li.So. 

Old Boston 

Reproductions of Etchings in Half-tones, Old Boston 
Buildings with Descriptive Text, by Henry R 
Blanev. Cloth, gilt edges; $2 50. 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen 

By Oliver Optic. Blue and gray cloth; gold dies; 
illustrated; price, $1.50. Uniform with 

The Blue and the Gray- On Land 

Blue and gray cloth; gold dies: illustrated: price per 
volume. $1.5,0. Comprising Brother Against Brother 
In the Saddle; .\ Lieutenant at Eighteen. 

The Boy Officers of 18x2 

By Everett T. Tomlinson. Illustrated; $1.50. 
Uniform with 

The War of 1812 Series 

Cloth; illustrated; per volume $1.50. Comprising 
The Search for Andrew Field; The Boy Soldiers or 
1812: The Boy Officers of 1812. 
Decisive events in American historv— 
The Campaign of Trenton, i77<>-7 

Third volume of series, by Samuel Adams Drake. 
Cloth. 50 cents. 

Watch Fires of '76 

By Sa.muel .\dams Drake. Cloth; over fifty illus- 
trations; price, $1.25. 

The Story of Patriots Day 

Lexington and Concord, by George J. V.\rney. 
Illustrated; cloth, 60 cents. 



Our IllMStrattd Catnloglkt -will be SHttfree upon application. A LIBERAL DISCOUNT made to Libraries. 

LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON, 
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"J. S." 

Adjastable Pamilet Binder 



THE LATEST 
THE BEST 
THE ONLY 

COMPLETE BINDER FOR PAMFLETS 



Bpeoimen pa«[e«,etc.. 
sent on application. 



A Perfect Book, Neat, Simple and 
Opening Flat 



SEND FOR PRICE LIST 

JOHN SCHONENBERGER 

770 Northwestern Ave. 
CHICAGO 



liVebster's 

International 

Didiionary 



Invaluablein OffUe^ 
School luul Home. 



Successor of the 
** Unabridged,** 

Standard of the U.S. 
Gov't Printing Ottice. 
the U. S. Supreme 
Court, and of nearly 
all the Schoolbooks. 

Warmly c o m - 
mended by State Sii- 
perintenden ts of 
Schools, and other Ed- 
ucators almost without 
number. 



THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 

BCCAUSC 

It It Mwy to flnd the woixl wanted. 
It Is Mwy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It Is easy to trace the growth of a word. 
It Is 9aMy to learn what a word means. 

G. & C. MBRRIAM CO,, Publishers, 
SpringAeld, Mass,, U,S.A, 



RECENT AND STANDARD BOOKS 



The Principles of International Law. A timely and 
authoritative book, embodying the latest results of dis- 
cussion and research. By T. J. Lawrence, M, A., LL. D.. 
associate of the Institute of International Law; lecturer 
in Maritime Law at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich; 
lately Professor in the University of Chicago, U.S. A.; 
sometime Deputy Professt>r of International Law in the 
University of Cambridge, England. Buckram; 666 pages. 
#3.00 net. 

The Constitution of the United States at the End of 
the First Century (i789-iH«<)). Presents the Constitution 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court. By Hdu. George 
S. BOUTWELL, recently Commissioner to codify the Stat- 
utes ot the United States. 430 pages. Buckram; $2.50. 
Law sheep, $3-5o- 

The State: Elements of Historical and Practical 
Politics. A sketch of institutional history and adminis- 
tration. By WooDROW Wilson. Cloth; 720 pp. $2.00. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Dependent. De- 
fective and Delinquent Classes. By Chaklhs R. Hen- 
derson, of the University of Chicago. Cloth; 2K7 pp. 
$1.50. 

Principles of Political Economy. Ry Charles Gide. 
University of Montpelier, France; with an American in- 
troduction by John B. Clark, of Columbia College. 
Cloth; 598 pages. $200. 

Studies In Historical Method. A guide for the student 
and the general reader. By Mary Sheldon Barnes. 
[In press. J 



Practical Methods In nicroscopy. Gives detaile<i 
methods that lead to successful results. By C. H. Clark, 
A.M. Illustrated. 233 pages. $1.60. 

The Literary Study of the Bible. An account of the 
Leading Forms of Literature represented in the Sacred 
Writings; for English readers. By Richard G. Moul- 
TON. 545 pages. Large i2mo. Cloth. $2 00. 

The Heart of Oak Books. Classic English Literature 
for Home and School. Edited by Charles Eliot Nt>R- 
TON. Six books in box. Cloth. The set in a Ijo.x. 53 75. 

English In American Universities. By Professors in 
the English Departments of twenty representative insti- 
tutions. Edited by William Morton Payne. 1S2 
pages. Cloth. $100. 

An Introduction to Shakespeare. A Critical Studv of 
Shakespeare's art. By Hiram Corson. 400 pages. 
Cloth. 51.50. 

An Introduction to Browning. A Guide to the Study 
of Browning's Poetry. Has t>^ poems, with notes. By 
Hira.m Corson. 348 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 

An Introduction to the Study of English Fiction. 
With Illustrative Selections. By W. E. Simonds. 240 
pages. Cloth. $1.00. 

Heath's Pedagogical Library. The most valuable 
series of books for teacheis. Published in Englislt. 
Thirty numbered volunifs. Descriptive list and pamphlet 
containing "Course of Professional Reading,'* free on 
request. 



The above may be ordered of booksellers or of the publishers. 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 



BOSTON. 



NEW YORK. 



CHICAQO. 



LONDON. 
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LIBRARY BOOK STACKS 

The ** Stikeman '' Adjustable and Absolutely Adjustable Patent 

Steel Shelving-, though but a few years in use, have 

been adopted in the following- libraries : 




MORRISON-REFAES LIBRARY, Richmond. Ind. 

SOUTHVVORTH LIBRARY. Dryden. N. Y. 

REDWOOD LIBRARY. Newport. R. 1. 

LUTHERAN THEO. SEM. LIBRARY, Gettysburg. Pa. 

STRATFORD LIBRARY. Stratford. Conn. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bryn Mawr. Pa. 

DYER LIBRARY. Saco. Me. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Lowell. Mass. 

OTIS LIBRARY. NorNvich, Conn. 

CHRISTIAN HALL LIBRARY ASSN. Philadelphia. Pa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE LIBRARY.Durham.N.H. 

PEQUOT LIBRARY. Southport. Conn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Somerville. Mass. 

HATCH LIBRARY. Cleveland. Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Portland. Me. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. Winsted. Conn. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. Detroit. Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. Greenwich. Conn. 

LAW LIBRARY, Canton, Ohio. 

STATE LIBRARY, Dover. Dei. 

HART MEMORIAL LIBRARY. Troy, N. Y. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. Warrensburg. Mo. 

ST. JOSEPHS SEMINARY OF THE CITY OF NEW 

YORK. Yonkers. N. Y. 
CHURCH CLUB LIBRARY. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH LIBRARY. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RESIDENCE OF A. A. LOW. ESQ.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 



Our systems admit of partial and absolute adjustment, while the spacing between 
divisions is brought to a minimum. 

lightness and Simplicitjf, with Greatest Strength, is used in Construction. 

These stacks are on exhibition at our warerooms, where full information 
and catalogue may be obtained. 

Correspondence Solicited .... 

MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED BY COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 1898. 

A. B. &. W. T. WESTERVELT 

Workers in Plain and Ornamental Iron and Steel. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Stikeman Patent Book Stacks 

I02 Chambers St., Cor. Church, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 



LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 

2 Star Yard, Carey St. 76 Rue de Rennes. Hospital St., 10. 

GUSTAV E. STECHERT 

Purchasing Agent for Universities and Public Libraries 

810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 



Best facilities and lowest rates for the importation of 

FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 



I.— The receipt of every order is acknowledged at once. 

2.— Orders are sent to my European offices twice a week. 

3.— Shipments from London. Paris, and LeipLig are received evtry week, hence 
I can import : from London in 3 to 4 weeks; from Paris in 4 weeks: from Leipzig in 
4 to S weeks. 

4.— Orders which could not be filled at once are reported. 

5.— Out of print and scarce books are hunted up. Of such works a list in form 
of a card catalogue is made up and is constantly before the eyes of the clerks. 

6.— A list of continuations is kept of works being published in consecutive vol- 
umes. Such volumes are supplied as soon as published without a reminder from 
the customer. 

7.— Patterns of bindings are taken from all specially bound first volumes. 

8.— Periodicals are imported fiat in bales by fastest steamers and delivered to 
my customers cheaper, quicker, and in better condition than by mail from abroad. 



JUST out: 

CATALOGUE OF SETS OF PERIODICALS 
AND LARGE AND RARE WORKS 

GUSTAV E. STECHERT 

810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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VERYthing 



in the line of 



Kindergarten 



Literature 



Kindergarten Magazine Library.... 

Of the six bound volumes of the Kindergarten 

Magazine^ 
Vols. I. II and III are completely exhausted. 

A few single numbers only. 
Vol. IV, one volume in stock at $5. 
Vols. V and VI, full stock, $3. 
Vol. VII, full stock. $3. 
Regular yearly subscription, $2.00. 

These volumes are bound in scarlet silk 
cloth, completely indexed, and contain excel- 
lent outlines of Practice work, Sunday-school 
work, Gifts and Occupations; rich in experi- 
ence and exhaustive discussions. The Kin- 
dergarten Magazine does not repeat itself. 

Child-Garden of Story, Song, and Play.... 

Bound Volumes I, II, III, limited number 

only, each $2.00. 
Four hundred pages of juvenile kindergarten 

reading. 



The Kindergarten Magazine.... 

Is a monthly text-book of child-nature study. 
It is the record-keeper of the new educa- 
tion movement in the United States, Can- 
ada, England, Germany, and all progress- 
ive school centers. 



The Kindergarten Magazine.... 

Is now in its eighth volume. Each current 
number constitutes a symposium program, 
which is devoted to the discussion of a 
special topic. These, the important de- 
partments of all educational work, are 
presented from many and varied stand- 
points. There is help for the primary 
teacher, the parent, the kindergartner, the 
Sunday-school worker, the student of ped- 
agogy and child-nature. 



KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE CO. 

166-170 So. Clinton Street, Chicago. 
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THE NEW 



HAMMOND 

No. 2. 



THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 



The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 



PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 



CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 



Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 



FORTY STYLES OF TYPE. INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 



FOURTEEN LANQUAQES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 



Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hammond " work. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 



424 East 62d Street, 



NEW YORK. 
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An Important Historical Work 

FOSTER OH THE COHSTITUTIOH OF THE OHITED STATES 

Vol. 1 of which is now ready (cloth, $4.50 net; sheep, $5.00 net), 
ought to be in every college, public, and school library. The work 
will comprise three volumes. Vol. 1 includes much of the most im- 
portant historical matter, and is complete in itself. 

SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 
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Perfected Sets of Periodicals. 

The use of Poole's Index has made sets of periodicals an essential 
part of every library. Such sets ought to be absolutely perfect — text, 
titles, plates, and indexes. An imperfect set is a constant irritation to 
the reader and to the librarian. 

In buying, it is wiser to get from a responsible source sets guar- 
anteed to be complete, than to run the risk of getting an imperfect 
set because it appears to be cheaper. Time, worry, and money are 
usually saved — in the long run — by buying perfect and solidly-bound 
sets. But it is difficult to find perfect sets. Until recently, the only 
way to get them was to seize whatever partial sets turned up at sales, 
or in second-hand lists, and then spend years in filling gaps. 

Realizing that the increased use of periodicals was. thus adding to 
the worries of library work, we have undertaken the hunting, collect- 
ing, perfecting, collating, and (if desired) the binding of long sets of 
periodicals, in order to save librarians all this detail, and to furnish 
them with sound and complete sets at reasonable prices. 

We offer our services in procuring sets of American or foreign 
periodicals and society publications of all classes. Anything serial is 
in our line. For regular customers we shall also be glad to try to fill 
deficiencies in the sets they already have. We carry a stock of over 
a hundred thousand volumes of magazines, and keep a staff of col- 
lators constantly at work, examining and perfecting sets. 

THE BOSTON BOOK CO. 

CHARLES C. SOULE, President. 

15^ Beacon Street, boston, mass. 
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A. L. A. Library Primer 

(Under Revision) 

Chapter 7— Reading room, Selecting peri- 
odicals, etc. 

A free rea(iing room is generally 
opened in connection with the library, 
and often proves its most attractive 
and most popular feature. It should 
be comfortably furnished and scrupu- 
lously clean. As the room is for the 
use of all clean and orderly people, 
quiet should be maintained to give all 
a chance to read and study without in- 
terruption. There should be no signs 
commanding things, and the fewest 
possible — and they unobtrusive — re- 
questing things. Signs giving infor- 
mation helpful to readers are always 
permissible. The periodicals and papers 
should be in everyone's hand. The 
general atmosphere of the place should 
be such as one would wish to have in 
his own home. 

The village library ought to preserve 
for reference a file of local papers, 
and it seems proper for it to provide for 
public use a few dailies or weeklies 
from the nearest cities. Further than 
this in this direction it would not seem 
expedient to go; because if funds are 
limited, better work can be done for 
the same money in other directions. 

The young people are the library's 
most hopeful material. To them the 
librarian hopes to give, through books 
and journals, an added pleasure; and in 
them he hopes to awaken a taste for 
reading something — in time something 



good. To attract the children it will 
be wise to have on file a few juvenile 
journals and picture papers and illus- 
trated magazines. As to the standard 
and popular monthlies and quarterlies 
there seems to be no question. (See 
appendix — ). They should be taken 
freely. The magazines furnish us with 
the best fiction, the best poetry, the 
best essays, the best discussions of all 
subjects old and new, and the latest 
science. It is a question if many a vil- 
lage library would not do more, vastly 
more, to stimulate the mental life of its 
community, and to broaden its views 
and sympathies, and to encourage 
study, if it diverted a far larger part 
of its income than it now does from 
books to weekly journals and popular 
and standard magazines. It is not yet 
fully impressed upon us that the thing 
the community needs is not a "li- 
brary" — it may have a street lined with 
"libraries" and still dwell in the 
outer darkness — but contact with the 
printed page. Get this contact first, 
then, and let the well-rounded, students' 
collection of books come on as it will. 

From 5 to 20 per cent can very 
often be saved on the cost of periodic- 
als by ordering them through a relia- 
ble subscription agency. (See appen- 
dix—). 

The custom is extending of taking 
extra numbers of the popular magazines 
and lending them as if they were books, 
though generally for a shorter period 
and without the privilege of renewal. 
When this is done, put each magazine 
in a binder made for the purpose, to 
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keep it clean and smooth, and to iden- 
tify it as library property. Similar 
binders are often put on the magazines 
which are placed in the reading rooms. 
(See appendix — ). 

Complete volumes of the magazines 
are in great demand with the borrow- 
ing public. The magazine indexes now 
available will make useful to the stu- 
dent the smallest library's supply of 
periodical literature. (See appen- 
dix—). 

In small reading rooms the periodi- 
cals that are supplied should be placed 
on tables where readers can consult 
them without application to the attend- 
ants. Files and racks for newspapers, 
special devices for holding illustrated 
journals, and other things of like nature, 
are to be found in great variety. (See 
appendix — .) 

A careful record should be kept of 
each magazine ordered, of the date 
when ordered, the date when the sub- 
scription begins and expires, the price 
paid, the agency from which it is 
ordered, and the date of that agency's 
receipted bill. If the list of journals 
taken is small this record can be kept 
very conveniently in a blank book. If 
it is large and constantly growing or 
changing, it is best kept on cards, a 
card to each journal, and all alphabet- 
ically arranged. It saves much trouble 
when dealing with an agency to have 
subscriptions coincide with the calen- 
dar year, disregarding the volume ar- 
rangements of the publishers. 

Chapter 8— Buying books 

A good book for a library, speaking 
of the book as to its wearing qualities 
and as to the comfort of its users, is 
printed on paper which is thin and pli- 
able, but tough and opaque. Its type 
is not necessarily large, but is clear- 
cut and uniform, and set forth with ink 
that is black, not muddy. It is well 
bound, the book opening easily at any 
point. The threads in the back are 
strong and generously put in. The 
strings or tapes on to which it is sewn 
are stout, and are laced into the inside 
edges of the covers, or are strong 



enough to admit of a secure fastening 
with paste and paper. In ordering 
books of which several editions are on 
the market, specify the edition you 
wish. 

In giving your orders always try 
your local dealer first. If he cannot 
give you good terms, submit a copy of 
the list to several large book dealers, 
choosing those nearest your town, and 
ask for their discounts. It is econom- 
ical, generally, to purchase all your 
books through one dealer, thus sav- 
ing letter writing, misunderstandings, 
freight, and general discomfort. 

Keep a record of all books ordered. 
The best form of record is on slips, 
using a separate slip for each book. 
These order slips should have on them 
the author's surname, brief title, num- 
ber of volumes, abbreviated note of 
place, publisher, year if other than 
the current year, publisher's price if 
known, and name of dealer. 

For transmitting the order to the 
book dealer, a list on sheets should be 
made from the order slips, arranged 
either by publishers or alphabetically 
by authors. This list should be written 
on one side of the paper only, with 
copying ink, and a letter-press copy 
taken. The books as received should 
be checked by this copy. 

Books will often be ordered at the 
request of interested persons. In such 
cases the name and address of the per- 
son asking for the book should be en- 
tered on the bottom of the order slip 
for that book. When the book comes 
and has been made ready for use, send 
a note to this person notifying him of 
the fact of its arrival. 

Do not be tempted by a large dis- 
count to give orders to irresponsible 
persons. A library should secure from 
25 to 35 per cent discount. Do not 
buy ordinary subscription books or 
books on the installment plan. Do not 
anticipate revenues, and do not spend 
all your money at once ; if you do you 
will miss many a bargain, and have to 
go without books that are needed more 
than those you have bought. Buy good 
but not expensive editions. Do not 
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spend on a single costly work, of in- 
terest to few and seldom used by that 
few, a sum that would buy twenty or 
perhaps one hundred volumes that 
would be in constant and profitable 
use by many. Buy no book, unless by 
personal acquaintance, or upon com- 
petent and trustworthy testimony it is 
worth adding to your library. Do not 
feel that you must buy complete sets 
of an author; all the works of very 
few authors are worth having. Books 
for young people must be interesting. 
No amount of excellence in other 
directions will compensate for dull 
books. Do not trust too much to the 
second-hand dealer; his wares are often 
defective. Do not buy of a book ped- 
dler; in nine cases out of ten you can 
find better and cheaper books at the 
stores. A well selected and judi- 
ciously purchased library, with such 
works of reference as are needed, will 
cost, on an average. Si. 25 a volume. 

Chapter 9— Accessioning books 

A careful record should be made of 
all books received. Use for this pur- 

?ose what is called an accession book, 
his is a blank book, ruled and let- 
tered and numbered especially for li- 
brary invoices. (See appendix — ). It 
is the library's chief record, and should 
contain a complete history of every 
volume on its shelves. The items en- 
tered in the accession book concerning 
every volume in the library are com- 
monly the following: Date of entry; 
Accession number; Class number (re- 
ligion, sociology, etc.); Author; Title; 
Place of publication and name of pub- 
lisher; Date of publication; Binding 
(cloth, leather, etc.); Size (octavo, 
quarto, etc.); Number of pages; Name 
of dealer from whom purchased; Cost; 
Remarks (maps, plates, etc.; books re- 
bound; magazines, etc. lost, worn out, 
replaced by another book, etc. 

Each volume of a set should have a 
separate accession number and a sep- 
arate entry. Each entry occupies a 
line; each line is numbered from one 
up to such a number as the library has 
volumes. The number of each line, 



called the accession number, is written 
on the back of the title page of the 
book described on that line. The ac- 
cession book is a life history of every 
book in the library. It forms such a 
record as any business-like person 
would wish to have of property en- 
trusted to his care. It is also a cata- 
log of all books in the library, and a 
useful catalog as long as the library 
is small. Never use an old accession 
number for a new book, even though 
the original book has disappeared fro in 
the library. 

Record should be made of all books, 
pamphlets, reports, bulletins, maga- 
zines, etc., received by the library as 
gifts. Keep this record in a blank 
book, alphabetizing all gifts by the 
names of the givers, with dates of re- 
ceipt. Books given should appear on 
the accession register the same as 
books purchased. 

Chapter 10— Classifying 

The smallest public library should 
be classified and cataloged. This will 
make its resources available, and will 
prevent the confusion and waste of 
labor which are sure to come if sys- 
tematic treatment of the books is de- 
ferred. Get the best advice obtaina- 
ble; consider the library's field and its 
possibilities of growth, and let the first 
work on the books be such as will 
never need to be done over. 

To classify books is to place them in 
groups, each group including, as nearly 
as may be, all the books treating of a 
given subject, for instance, geology; or 
all the books, on whatever subject, cast 
in a particular form — for instance, 
poetry; or all the books having to do 
with a particular period of time — for 
instance, the middle ages. Few books 
are devoted exclusively to one subject 
and belong absolutely in any one class. 
The classification of books must be 
a continual compromise. Its purpose 
is not accurately to classify all knowl- 
edge, this can't be done; but simply to 
make the sources of information — 
books — more available. Any classifi- 
cation, if it gets the books on a given 
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subject side by side, and those on allied 
subjects near one another, is a good 
one. 

Books may be classified into groups 
in a catalog or list, yet themselves 
stand without order on the shelves. 
For convenience in getting for anyone 
all the books on a given subject, and 
especially for the help of those who 
are permitted to visit the shelves, all 
books should stand together in their 
appropriate classes. Each book, there- 
fore, should bear a mark which will 
tell in what class it belongs; distin- 
guish it from all other books in that 
class; show where it stands on the 
shelves among its fellows of the same 
class, and indicate which one it is of 
several possible copies of the same 
book. This mark can be used to desig- 
nate the book in all records of it, in- 
stead of the larger entry of its author 
and title. 

There are many classification sys- 
tems, with just as many different class- 
marks, or notations. ( See appendix— .) 
Most of these systems can easily be 
adapted to a small library. Choose one 
in common use, that you may take ad- 
vantage of the work of others in classi- 
fying your library. Don't try to devise 
a system of your own or to adapt or 
modify another's. 

The books in a given group should 
stand on the shelves in the alphabetical 
order of their authors' names. This 
result is best secured by adding to the 
class-mark of every book another mark, 
called an author-number, made up of 
the first letter of the author's name and 
certain figures. Books bearing these 
author-numbers, if arranged first alpha- 
betically by the letters and then in the 
numerical order of the numbers follow- 
ing the letters, will always stand in 
the alphabetical order of the authors' 
names. 

Many books can be very properly 
put in any one of several different 
classes. In which one a given book 
should be placed will often be decided 
by noting where other like books have 
been placed. Books by authors of the 
same name will often fall into the same 



class, and to each of these a different 
author-number must be given. Every 
book in the library, as soon as it has 
been classified and has received its 
proper author-number, should be en- 
tered in a list in the order first of its 
class-number, next of its author- 
number. This list is called the shelf- 
list. It is commonly kept on sheets, 
but many practical librarians believe it 
best kept on cards. It is a catalog of 
all the books in the library arranged in 
the order in which they stand on the 
shelves. It is a subject-index of the 
library. It is indispensable in the work 
of properly placing, class-numbering, 
and author-numbering new books. It 
is a list from which it is very easy to 
check over the library and learn what 
books are missing or out of place. It 
includes usually only the class and 
author-number, author's name, brief 
title, and accession number. This last 
enables one to refer at once from the 
brief entry of a certain book in the 
shelf-list to the full information in the 
accession book. As soon as a book 
has received its class and author- num- 
bers, which together are sometimes 
called the *' call-number," as being the 
mark to be used by the public in call- 
ing for a book, these should be written 
in the accession book in a column left 
for the purpose on the line given up to 
the description of the book in hand. 
This enables one to refer at once from 
the accession entry of a given book to 
the shelf-list entry of the same book. 

Chapter ii— Cataloging 

After the books are accessioned, 
classified, author-numbered and shelf- 
listed, they should be cataloged. A 
catalog is a labor-saving device in li- 
brary work. From it both reader and 
attendant can ascertain whether the 
library owns a certain book. By con- 
sulting the catalog for the class-num- 
ber, the book may be looked for in its 
proper place, thus often saving hunting 
through the shelves in several classes. 

On cards prepared for the purpose 
(See appendix — ), a card for each book 
— and a book is a book although in 
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several volumes — write the author's 
surname, given name if known, title, 
date of copyright, date of publication, 
call-number, and such other data as 
seem desirable. Arrange these cards 
alphabetically by authors' names for an 
author catalog. This catalog will be in 
constant use in the purchasing of books, 
in classifying new purchases, etc., etc. 
By the call-number one can refer ifrom 
any entry in it to the entry of the same 
book in the shelf-list. To make pos- 
sible a like reference to the accession 
book, write the accession number of 
each book on the back of the card on 
which it is entered. In making the 
catalog entries observe certain fixed 
rules of alphabetization, capitalization, 
punctuation, arrangement, etc. (See 
appendix — ). Only by so doing can 
you secure uniformity of entry, neat- 
ness in work, and the greatest possible 
meaning from every note, however 
much abbreviated. 

Preserve this catalog with great care. 
It is the key to the records in shelf- 
list and accession book. In a small 
library careful patrons may very prop- 
erly use it. As soon as possible pre- 
pare for public use a duplicate of it, 
omitting all those entries in the orig- 
inal which are of use only to the libra- 
rian. 

The average reader more often re- 
members the titles of books than their 
authors. Add to the author-list a title- 
list; a set of cards like the author 
cards, except that on each one the 
book's title is entered first instead of 
its author. Arrange author and title- 
lists in one alphabetical series. 

As the use of the library for refer- 
ence work increases, the question will 
often be asked, has it any books on a 
certain subject ? Add to your author 
and title list a subject-list. Make this 
by writing a card for each book with 
the subject of which it treats the first 
word upon it. Arrange this also in the 
same alphabetical series with the other 
two. In some cases the book's title 
and its subject will be identical; for 
example, geology and the life of an 
individual. For such books one card 



answers for title and subject. For fic- 
tion no subject card is necessary. On 
the other hand, many books have to do 
with more than one subject; a volume 
of essays, for example, or a group of 
biographical sketches. For such it is 
desirable to add to the subject-list by 
writing as many cards for each book as 
the importance of the several subjects 
therein and the space the author gives 
to them seem to demand. Each card 
will have for the first word of its entry 
the subject to which it refers, followed 
by the author and title of the book. 

Arrange these cards also alphabet- 
ically with all the others. Put on every 
card in the catalog the call-number 
of the book to which it refers. This 
catalog will tell at a glance if the li- 
brary has books {a) by a certain author; 
(d) of given title; (c) on a given sub- 
ject. These are the questions most 
often asked. 

There are many ways of keeping 
these cards. (See appendix — ). They 
are extremely valuable, and expense 
should not be spared in providing for 
their safe keeping and handy use. Cer- 
tain modern variations of the card cat- 
alog system are justly in great favor. 
(See appendix — ). 

Chapter 12— Preparing books for the shelves 

All books should be marked with the 
name of the library. This is generally 
done with a rubber stamp and violet or 
red ink pad. An embossing stamp 
makes a good and indelible mark. Type 
should be of moderate size and open 
faced. Mark books freely, to assure 
their being recognized as the library's 
property wherever seen. Have some 
definite pages on which stamps always 
appear. Many use title page, fifty-first 
or one hundred and first, and the last 
page. This need not interfere with 
marking elsewhere. 

On the back of the book write the 
call-number. For this purpose use a 
tag or label. They can be had in sev- 
eral sizes. (See appendix — ). Paste 
the label where it will mar the book 
least, as near the middle as possible. 
Labels stick better if the place where 
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they are to be pasted is moistened with 
a solution of ammonia and water, to re- 
move varnish or grease. After the call- 
number is written, varnish the label with 
a thin solution of shellac in alcohol. 
Labels put on in this way will keep 
clean, remain leg^ible, and rarely come 
off. 

If a charging system using a pocket 
(See chapter — ) is adopted, no book 
plate is needed. The pocket pasted on 
the inside on the front cover will have 
the name of the library on it. When 
books are classified the call-number is 
written with hard pencil on certain defi- 
nite selected pages. This call-number 
should be written with ink on the pocket 
and book slip, which is kept in the 
pocket, or on the book-plate. It is 
advisable also to write the call-number 
in ink on some definite page bearing 
the library's stamp. 

Books wear better if they are care- 
fully opened in a number of places 
before they are placed on the shelves. 
This makes the backs flexible and less 
likely to break with rough handling. 
In cutting the leaves be sure that the 
paper knife does its work to the very 
back edge of the top folds, and that it 
is never sharp enough to cut down into 
the leaves. 

The following is a list of things to 
be done before books are ready for use 
in a public library: 

1. Book notices and reviews (See 
appendix — ) are read and the library's 
needs and funds considered. 

2. Order slips are made out, ar- 
ranged alphabetically and compared 
for duplicates with catalog. 

3. Order list is made out, approved, 
and sent to dealer. 

4. Books arrive and are checked by 
the bill. 

5. Bill is checked for items and 
prices by order slips. 

6. Gifts when received are (a) prop- 
erly acknowledged; (6) entered in gift 
book; (c) marked with small gift-book 
plates (See appendix — ), pasted inside 
front cover. 

7. Books are entered in accession 
book. 



8. Books are stamped with library 
stamp. 

9. Books are opened to loosen bind- 
ing, and pages cut, if necessary. 

10. Pockets are pasted on the inside 
of front cover. 

11. Labels are put on back. 

12. Books are classified, author- 
numbered and call-numbered. 

13. Books are entered on shelf-list. 

14. Catalog cards are written — au- 
thor, title and subject. 

15. Bulletin lists of the books are 
made out for posting up and for news- 
papers. 

16. Call numbers are written on the 
labels, the pockets, and the book slips. 

17. Labels are varnished. 

18. The call-number of each book is 
entered in the proper place on the line 
which that book occupies in the acces- 
sion book. 

19. Books are placed on the library 
shelves for public use. 

20. Catalog cards, author, title, and 
subject, are arranged alphabetically in 
one series and distributed in catalog. 

Chapter 13— Binding^ 

Binding a book means not only cover- 
ing it, but preserving it. Good binding, 
even at a high price, educates the pub- 
lic taste and promotes a desire to pro- 
tect the library from injury and loss. 
Cheap binding degrades books and 
costs more in the end than good work. 
Keep in a bindery-book a record of each 
volume that the library binds or re- 
binds. (See appendiic — ). Enter in 
the bindery-book, consecutive bindery 
number, book number, author, title, 
binding to be used, date sent to bind- 
ery, date returned from bindery, and 
cost of binding. Books subject to much 
wear should be sewn on tapes, not on 
strings; should have cloth joints, tight 
backs, and a tough, flexible leather. 
Very few libraries can afford luxurious 
binding. Good material, strong sew- 
ing, and a moderate degree of skill and 
taste in finishing are all they can pay 
for. Learn to tell a substantial piece 
of work when you see it. and insist that 
you get such from your binder. 
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Many books will need repair. A few 
hours spent in the bindery, studying 
the methods of putting a book together, 
will be helpful, not only in the matter 
of securing good binding, but in the 
repairing of books that have gone to 
pieces. Mend and rebind your books 
the minute they seem to need it. Delay 
is the extravagant thing in this case. 
If you are slow in this matter, leaves 
and sections will be lost, and the wear 
the broken-backed volume is getting 
will soon remove a part of the fold at 
the back of the several sections, and 
make the whole book a hopeless wreck 
forever. 

Chapter 14— Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, 
Checking the library 

Save all pamphlets having to do with 
local history, and save also those of a 
general nature which promise ever to be 
of any importance. In a small library, 
however, or in any library in which 
money for salaries is limited, and the 
work to be done is great in the regular 
matter of attending to the public, lend- 
ing books, etc., do not waste time in 
trying to arrange or catalog pamphlets. 
Simply let them accumulate. Bind at 
once only those that seem absolutely 
to demand it. In the history of almost 
any library the time will come when it 
will be possible to sort out pamphlets, 
arrange them properly, catalog such as 
are worth it, bind them singly or in 
groups, and incorporate them into the 
library. But any system of arrang- 
ing and sorting pamphlets which does 
anything more than very roughly to 
arrange and store them, which attempts 
to make them, without much labor, ac- 
cessible to the general public, is almost 
sure to be a failure. (See appendix — .) 
This is not true of pamphlets to which 
the public has not access. But pam- 
phlets not fully cataloged and not 
accessible to the public, are, no mat- 
ter how scientifically arranged, useless 
plunder. 



Check the library over once a year. 
It is not necessary to close the library 
for this purpose. Take one depart- 
ment at a time and check it by the 
shelf-list. Make a careful list of all 
books missing. Check this list by the 
charging slips at the counter. For 
those still missing make a general but 
hasty search through the library. Go 
over each part of the library in this 
way. Then compile all lists of missing 
books into one list arranged in the order 
of their call-numbers. Once or twice 
a week for several months go over the 
library with this list, looking for miss- 
ing books. Even with access to the 
shelves and with great freedom in mat- 
ters of circulation, not many books 
will be found missing, under ordinary 
circumstances, at the end of a six 
months' search. Such books as are still 
missing at the end of any given period, 
together with those that have been dis- 
carded as worn out, and those that 
have been lost by borrowers, should be 
properly marked on the shelf-list, and 
should have an entry in the accession 
book, stating what has become of them. 
If they are not replaced, it will be ad- 
visable to withdraw the cards, repre- 
senting them from the card catalog, or 
to write on the cards the fact of with- 
drawal and the cause. 

The number reached on any date in 
accession book entries will not be the 
total number of books in the library at 
that date, if one volume, even, has been 
lost or withdrawn. To keep a record 
of the number of books in the library 
begin a withdrawal register. (See ap- 
pendix — .) Enter therein: Date of 
withdrawal; withdrawal number (con- 
secutive) ; accession number ; call 
number; author; title; cause of with- 
drawal. Note the withdrawal number 
on the accession book whenever a book 
is withdrawn. Deducting the number 
of books on the withdrawal register 
from the number accessioned will at 
any time show the total number of 
volumes in the library. 
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American Library Association 

Bighteenth general conference 

Cleveland^ O,, September 1-4, i8g6. 

Preliminary program 

Tuesday, Septemberi, Afternoon — In- 
spection of Cleveland libraries. 

Evening^ — First session. Hollenden 
hotel. No formal program. Members 
will renew old, and make new acquaint- 
ances. Preparations for the work of 
the conference. Rooms will be deco- 
rated with souvenirs of previous meet- 
ings. There will be an exhibit of li- 
brary appliances. 

Wednesday y September 2, 9 a. m.— Sec- 
ond session. President's address — John 
Cotton Dana, librarian public library, 
Denver, Col. Further arrangements 
for this session cannot be definitely 
announced at this time. The pro- 
gram will, however, include an his- 
torical sketch of the A. L. A. and its 
work; reports of library work in Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago and Washing- 
ton, and a general discussion of needs 
and opportunities. Messrs Winsor, Put- 
nam, Hild, Billings, Green, Crunden, 
and others have been invited to address 
the conference. 

2:30 p. M. — Third session. Reports: 
Executive board; Meetings; Proposed 
European trip; Library primer; Treas- 
urer's report; Necrology; Standing 
committees; Sections; Readers' aids 
and guides — G: lies. New York City. 
Gifts and bequests — Miss C. M. Hew- 
ins, librarian Hartford public library. 
Library exhibit at the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion — Miss Alice B. Kroeger, librarian 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. 

Paper: Library exhibitions of pho- 
tographs and engravings, C. A. Cutter, 
librarian Forbes library, Northampton, 
Mass. 

It is proposed to have reports, as far 
as possible, printed and placed in mem- 
bers' hands before the conference. An 
opportunity will be given for the dis- 
cussion of each. 

Evening — Reception by the Rowfant 
club. 

Thursday, September j. 9 a. m.— Fourth 
session. Paper: Advertising a library — 



Miss L. E. Stearns, superintendent cir- 
culatingdepartment, public library, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Paper: Library editions 
of popular fiction — C. R. Dudley, libra- 
rian city library, Denver, Col. 

10:30 — Joint meeting of the A. L. A. 
and the Trustees section; C. C. Soule, 
president of the Trustees section, will 
preside. Many prominent librar>' trus- 
tees have promised to be present. F. 
M. Crunden, librarian St Louis public 
library, will address the meeting on be- 
half of librarians. 

Afternoon — Fifth session. Cleveland 
afternoon in charge of local committee. 
Visit to the new Hatch library of Adel- 
bert college, the Woodland branch and 
the Miles Park branch of the Cleveland 
public library. Light refreshments will 
be served at the Miles Park branch. 

8 P. M. — Sixth session. Report of the 
committee on the A. L. A. Catalog sup- 
plement; Miss Mary L. Cutler, vice- 
director New York State library school, 
chairman. Discussion of a selected list 
of books. 

Friday, September 4. 9 A. m.— Seventh 
session. Paper: Relation of the book- 
seller to the librarian — Almon Burtch, 
of the library department of A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. Paper: "Dos"— Miss 
Ellen M. Chandler, of the Buffalo (N. 
Y.) library. This will call to mind the 
**Don'ts" presented by Miss Chandler 
at the Lake Placid conference. 

From 10 to 12:30 will be devoted es- 
pecially to matters of interest to young 
and inexperienced librarians. Those to 
whom subjects have been assigned will 
endeavor to answer all questions asked 
them. 

Library furniture, fixtures, and ap- 
pliances — C. A. Cutter, librarian Forbes 
library, Northampton, Mass. Selection 
of books, sources of information, adap- 
tation of books to community, class 
proportion — Miss Caroline M. Hewins, 
librarian public library, Hartford, Conn. 
Reading room and periodicals — Miss 
Hannah P. James, librarian Osterhout 
free library, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Acces- 
sioning, classifying and cataloging — 
W. I. Fletcher, librarian Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. Preparing books 
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for issue, and charging systems — Frank 
P. Hill, librarian public library, Newark, 
N. J. Reference books and reference 
work — S. S. Green, librarian public li- 
brary, Worcester, Mass. The librarian's 
annual report — Miss Caroline H. Gar- 
land, librarian public library, Dover, 
N. H. 

2:30 — Eighth session. Election of 
officers. Reports of special commit- 
tees. Meetings of sections and state 
associations. 

Evening — Annual A. L. A. dinner. 
Judge Hutchins. president of the board 
of trustees of the Cleveland public li- 
brary, will preside. 



At midnight, Friday night, the party 
will leave by steamer for Detroit. 
Breakfast will be furnished by the 
steamship company at 50c. each. The 
Detroit people have planned for a ride 
over the city and lunch at the pavilion 
in the park. At 3 p. m. will take the 
Star Line boat for Grande Pointe, 
through St Clair Flats; fare not to 
exceed 50c. each. Dinner at the Grande 
Pointe Club house as guests of the club, 
and entertainment in the evening until 
the arrival of the Mackinaw steamer. 

Tuesday, Sep femier 8 —Ninth and final 
session, Mackinaw. Paper: The story 
of Mackinaw — Reuben G. Thwaites, 
secretary Wisconsin state historical so- 
ciety. Madison, Wis. 

Unfinished business. 

J. C. Dana, Pres. 

H. L. Elmendorf, Sec, 

Cleveland notes.— With the exception 
of the first evening session, the Cleve- 
land meetings will be held in the hall 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hollenden hotel has been se- 
lected as headquarters. Rates $3 per 
day. Rooms may be engaged in ad- 
vance at this hotel, or at $2 at the For- 
est City hotel and other hotels conve- 
nient to place of meeting, or in good 
boarding houses from $1 to $1.50 per 
day, by writing to W. H. Brett, librarian 
Cleveland public library, chairman of 
the local committee. 



One-and-a-third fare for the round 
trip, on the certificate plan, will be 
granted on all roads. Full information 
as to routes and rates will be given 
later. 

For the post-conference trip exceed- 
ingly low rates have been secured. 
From Cleveland to Mackinaw and re- 
turn $13. From Detroit to Mackinaw 
and return $10. One way rate from 
Cleveland to Mackinaw 88. One way 
rate from Detroit to Mackinaw S6. 
These figures include meals and berths 
on the steamer both ways. Stop-over 
allowed at Detroit. Return ticket good 
at any time. Hotel expenses on shore 
at Mackinaw will be $3 per day. 

To secure these very low rates it will 
be necessary to guarantee a certain 
number. All members who intend go- 
ing on the post-conference trip should 
immediately notify Mr W. H. Brett, 
Cleveland, O., or the secretary, H. L. 
Elmendorf, St Joseph, Mo. 

Final program, with itinerary and de- 
finite rates, will be published later. 



Library Meetings 

California — The Central California li- 
brary association held its first meeting 
outside of San Francisco, in Alameda, 
April 10. A large number of members 
was present from San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Alameda, Sacramento, Stockton 
and California and Stanford universi- 
ties. Librarian J. C. Rowell, of Univer- 
sity of California, presided. 

The subject of the evening was Pul- 
pit, press, and public library as means 
of influencing public opinion and ele- 
vating humanity. Rev. G. R. Dodson, 
of the Alameda Unitarian church, spoke 
of the pulpit as a means of influence. 
He said that both press and library did 
good but different work. Reading pro- 
motes the sentiment of the brother- 
hood of man. Newspapers lift men 
above provincialism, make them citi- 
zens of the world by creating an inter- 
est in the thought, labor, and lives of 
other peoples. It is a great help to a 
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preacher to have his people read. Fi- 
nally the press, the pulpit, library and 
school are working for the same end — 
the education of humanity. Mr T. G. 
Daniels, of the Alameda Daily Argus, 
treated of the subject from the side of 
the press. He said that the press of to- 
day was the up-to-date cyclopedia. It 
is not only a vast mirror of society, but 
a compendium of science, philosophy 
and useful knowledge of the incidents 
and transactions that illustrate human 
life, and gives an insight into human 
nature. No other power has so strong 
an influence of restraint on wrong-do- 
ing as the newspaper. Like every other 
profession it has its unworthy mem- 
bers, but the best examples of the mod- 
ern newspaper stand for morality, strive 
for enlightenment and progress. 

The next speaker, Ergo Majors of 
the Alameda high school, dealt with 
the library and its influence from the 
student's view. Tracing its history 
and influence from an early period, he 
said in conclusion that text-books are 
necessarily abbreviated, and their sub- 
jects put into the smallest compass 
possible with clearness. The student's 
range would be a narrow one if he were 
confined to their limited scope, but the 
public library throws open to him the 
best thoughts of the best minds of all 
the ages on any subject he may choose. 
D. J. Sullivan, superintendent of the 
city schools, said that if it were a ques- 
tion of closing the schools or closing 
the library it would be a difficult one to 
solve, for they are coordinate in impor- 
tance. The meeting was full of inter- 
est and helpful to all present. The 
next meeting was announced to be held 
at Mechanics' Institute, San Francisco. 

Connecticut — Connecticut Library As- 
sociation was held May 30, at the Young 
Men's Institute, New Haven. 
Program. 

10:30 a. m. — Business. A Massa- 
chusetts library, by W. C. Stone, Spring- 
field, Mass., assistant in city library. 
Classification and cataloging of gov- 
ernment documents, by Anna G. Rock- 
well, librarian New Britain Institute; 



Adelaide Hasse, Washington, D. C, 
librarian Public Documents depart- 
ment. Extending a librarian's influence 
and usefulness, by Tessa L. Kelso, New 
York. 

1:30 p. m. — Books relating to the his- 
tory of Connecticut, by Jonathan Trum- 
bull, librarian Norwich library. The 
line of exclusion, by Walter Learned, 
trustee New London P. L. New and 
old books — What to buy, by Caroline 
M. Hewins, librarian Hartford P. L., 
Willis K. Stetson (New Haven P. L.), 
president, Mary A. Richardson (New- 
London P. L.), secretary. 

Denver — An exhibition of the Century 
magaziius Napoleonic collection of 
original poster designs was held at the 
public library, Denver, May 17-21, 
from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. each day. 
Through the courtesy of the publishers 
of the Bookleaf and of the Century Co., 
the exhibition was free to the public 
and was visited by thousands daily. 
The pictures are the work of the best 
French artists of today, and represent 
the highest types of modern artistic 
poster designing. The Denver library 
displayed its full strength in all it pos- 
sesses pertaining to art and art culture. 
The whole affair was delightful as well 
as instructive, and the expressions of 
admiration for the display were fre- 
quent and honest. The announcements 
of the exhibition sent out by the Den- 
ver public library were handsomely 
designed on Japanese fiber and were 
artistic gems in themselves. 

Massachusetts.—The library club held 
its spring meeting at Bridgewater by 
invitation of the trustees of the public 
library, April 8. The visiting classes of 
the New York State library school were 
present. The party were received at 
the public library by Miss Christian, 
the librarian, and others. The meeting 
was called to order by Pres. C. K. Hot- 
tin, and an address of welcome was 
made by Rev. T. F. Wright, pastor of 
the Swedenborgian church. 

The public library in its relation to 
the social life of the community was 
discussed conversationally for two 
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sessions with much interest, nearly all 
present taking part. At the close of 
the morning session, the members were 
invited to a lunch in the parlors of the 
Central Congregational church, served 
by the ladies of the town. At the after- 
noon meeting, accounts were given of 
public receptions held at libraries in 
two towns. Much interest was aroused 
by these entertainments in the respect- 
ive places, and other libraries will try 
the experiment. Mr C. A. Cutter of 
Forbes library, Northampton, told of 
his exhibition of pictures at his library. 

The question of a club room in Bos- 
ton for the use of members visiting the 
city, etc., was considered, and commit- 
tee appointed to look into the matter. 

Having only one subject for the day's 
discussion proved most satisfactory. 
The meeting was a social success as 
well as an inspiration for work. 

The next meeting of the Massachu- 
setts library club will be held in North- 
ampton on June lo. at the Forbes li- 
brary. The subject for the day is The 
cooperation of neighborhood libraries 
in the collecting and circulation of 
books. Mr John Shaw Billings, direc- 
tor of the New York consolidated li- 
braries, will be the guest of honor. Miss 
Nina E. Browne, of the Library Bureau, 
will give an explanation of her charging 
system. 

Milwaukee — The Round Table of the 
Milwaukee public library held its meet- 
ing in the librarian's office on the even- 
ing of May i6. Mr F. A. Hutchins, 
of the Wisconsin library commission, 
talked for an hour on his personal ex- 
perience in distributing the Stout trav- 
eling libraries in Dunn county. This is 
a thinly settled county, containing but 
about 22,000 people outside the city of 
Menomonie. The i6 libraries, with 
which the experiment was started, have 
proven too few to satisfy the requests 
made for them, and the visit of Mr. 
Hutchins to Milwaukee was in accord- 
ance to Mr Stout's wish that he should 
provide ten more libraries to supply 
the hunger for books among the 
people of Dunn county. The talk 



was very interesting as well as help- 
ful. A very delightful lunch was 
served to the Round Table by Miss 
L. E. Stearns. 

Peunsylvania — On Monday, May II, 
the Pennsylvania Library Club held a 
meeting at Pittsburg, and on the previ- 
ous Saturday 37 members from Philadel- 
phia struggled for seats on the west side 
of the special car provided by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and settled them- 
selves to see the "Horse-shoe" which 
might possibly be visible in eight hours. 

The party included 14 members from 
the Central library of the Free library, 
4 from Wagner institute, i from Broad 
street branch, 2 from Frankford, i from 
Roxborough, 2 from West Philadel- 
phia, I each from Germantown, College 
settlement, and Apprentices, and 2 from 
the City institute. Mr Norris repre- 
sented the Library Bureau, and the rest 
were unattached, with the exception of 
an engdiged couple. The scenery was 
novel to many and pleasing to all, and 
when some greedy member suggested 
lunch there was general surprise that 
half the journey had been accom- 
plished. Each of the 21 lunches pro- 
vided by the R. R. restaurant contained 
4 very green pickles, the attenuated 
limb of a doubtful fowl, and a patented 
sandwich consisting of a layer of sole 
leather between two sheets of tin firmly 
soldered. At 8 o'clock the train reached 
Pittsburg, where Messrs Anderson and 
Stevenson were waiting to take the 
party to the Monongahela house. On 
Sunday afternoon most of the libra- 
rians went to Highland park. Monday 
morning was spent in visiting the new 
library in Pittsburg, where catalogs, 
shelf-lists, charging system and books 
were scanned by the host of seekers 
after library truths. A very pleasant 
feature was an organ recital by Mr 
Archer in the Auditorium. The build- 
ing is for the most part well arranged, 
but the idea of having the staircase 
come up in the middle of the reference 
room might require some explanation. 
The desk arrangement in the circulat- 
ing department will require considerabie 
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change when the circulation reaches 
1,000V. per day. It is interesting to 
hear that the trustees propose to es- 
tablish seven branch libraries, in which 
the open-shelf arrangement is to pre- 
vail. 

After going through the library, the 
visitors were driven through the parks 
on tally-hos, stopping to visit the 
beautiful horticultural gardens estab- 
lished by Mr Phipps. In the after- 
noon the Carnegie library in Alleghany 
was visited. This is a very healthy 
looking institution, and Mr Stevenson 
deserves great credit for the active 
work that is there going on. There is 
a large auditorium and an organ as in 
the other library, which takes up a great 
deal of valuable space and cuts off a 
great deal of light. The library is well 
located and well patronized. The first 
session of the meeting was held in the 
lecture-room, and was attended by 60 
librarians and assistants. The subject 
for discussion was Traveling libraries, 
and was opened by John Thomson of 
the Free library of Philadelphia, who 
described the efforts now being made 
to institute a system similar to that at 
the University of the state of N. Y. 
in connection with the PVee library of 
Philadelphia. The system will soon be 
in working order as far as places 
around Philadelphia are concerned, but 
the more distant towns will have to 
wait for a state appropriation for which 
an application will be made at the next 
session of the legislature. 

Messrs. Anderson, Stevenson, and 
Montgomery and Miss Sperry, also 
spoke in favor of the plan, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to interest the 
trustees of the libraries throughout the 
state in the matter. After some routine 
business the club adjourned to meet 
at 9 o'clock at the Monongahela house. 
At 9 in the evening over 80 people at- 
tended the second session, which was 
opened by Mr Brett of the Cleveland 
public library on The librarian. Mr 
Brett's paper was very much appreci- 
ated, and he earned the hearty thanks of 
the club. The paper will be printed in 
the ''Occasional Papers.'* A reception 



to the visitors followed the meeting 
and a supper was served afterwards. 
On Tuesday the visitors were taken in 
a special car to Braddock, where the 
novel institution which contains pool- 
rooms, swimming pool, gymnasium, li- 
brary, lecture room and bowling alley 
is situated. Everything is in admir- 
able order, and one cannot help wish- 
ing success to this development of the 
working man's club idea, although the 
library seems to be somewhat thrown 
in the background by the athletic and 
musical features. The party returned 
to Pittsburg in time to take dinner be- 
fore taking the 8:10 train for Philadel- 
phia The trip was a most enjoyable 
one and the thanks of the club are due 
to Messrs. Anderson and Stevenson and 
to all the assistants in the libraries for 
their many attentions. 

Fiction Lists 

The lists of select fiction which the 
Massachusetts library club has been 
publishing have not proven a financial 
success, and the club has issued the fol- 
lowing circular: 

The cost of compilation and publication of 
ihe " List of select fiction " during its first year 
will be over $200. There are 135 paid sub- 
scriptions, yielding $33.7^. The deficit is met 
by the Massachusetts library club from accu- 
mulated income. 

It is clearly impossible for the club to do 
this for a second year. It is therefore neces- 
sary 10 consider whether the "List" is of 
enough value to be continued for another year, 
and if so. how the cost shall be met. It has 
been suggested that some plan might be con- 
trived by which the libraries of the whole coun- 
try should share the expense. 

You are requested to answer the following 
questions : 

Do you base your purchases of fiction en- 
tirely upon this list ? 

Do you base your purchases in part upon 
the list ? 

If not, is the list of any other use to you ? 

Is the list received soon enough after publi- 
cation of books to be of use ? 

If a member of the Massachusetts library 
club, and therefore now receiving the list free, 
would you be willing to pay for a subscription 
for the coming year ? 

What suggestions can you give as to method 
of meeting cost ? 

Answers should be addressed to the secre- 
tary, Miss Nina E. Browne, Library Bureau, 
140 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Magazine Day— An Experiment 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine 

(Jas. Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, 
N. Y.) 

In a community where a library is a 
new institution, special efforts must be 
made to reveal the store of knowledge 
utterly unknown to the average resi- 
dent, who either has never been in the 
library, except on the opening day, or 
whose use extends only to the reading 
of fiction. 

Much can be done through the local 
papers in creating and keeping up an 
interest in the library, and in spreading 
abroad a knowledge of its good things, 
but it is almost impossible to ade- 
quately explain by this means the use 
of catalogs, indexes, and other aids. 
Such explanations maybe read and un- 
derstood, but are soon forgotten unless 
they are put into actual practice. 

The possibilities of magazine litera- 
ture are perhaps least appreciated, and 
that it can be used to some purpose is 
almost unknown, at least that has been 
our experience. After trying various 
expedients, we adopted the following 
method to acquaint our patrons and 
others with the periodical literature on 
file at the library. 

Through the papers and by notices 
posted in the high school, it was made 
known that Fridays in October would 
be magazine days at the library. On 
these special days, copies of all our 
periodicals were arranged on tables in 
a quiet corner of the reference room. 
As the people came, singly or in groups, 
old or young, they were told in a con- 
versational way of the merits and ob- 
ject of the weeklies; in which current 
political news could best be found; in 
which news of the week, foreign news, 
reviews, editorials, etc. Then there was 
a word concerning the monthlies, the 
specialty of each, their editors, leading 
magazine writers and illustrators, any- 
thing that would interest, even a fact 
or two on the history and growth of 
magazines, both in general and partic- 
ular. 



This made an easy transition to the 
most important part of magazine day» 
which was explaining how the mass of 
material in the bound files could be 
used. This explanation consisted in 
showing Poole's Index to Periodical 
Literature with its supplements, — not 
forgetting, by way of preface, a word 
concerning Dr. Poole — the Annual 
literary indexes, and the monthly sub- 
ject index in Review of Reviews, and 
demonstrating their use by several ex- 
amples. It was easilyand quickly done, 
and soon the learners were tracing ref- 
erences for themselves, fascinated by 
the new world of knowledge opened to 
them. 

We have been pleasantly rewarded 
for this effort in noticing that the 
young people have used certain week- 
lies systematically for essay material 
and current topic themes; and other 
readers have used them less for their 
amusement features and more for their 
general culture. 

Many have used the magazines and in- 
dexes for themselves — our bound mag- 
azines are in an alcove in the refer- 
ence room, and access is given to these 
shelves. Of course we did not reach 
all on these explanatory days, but we 
gained a working basis, which is ever 
increasing by individual instruction. 
This method was not adopted to free 
us from labor, but to help people to 
help themselves, and the use of the 
magazine alcove is ample proof that 
knowledge has charms, and that the 
store of information opened in a peri- 
odical index is an incentive to study 
and research. 

These magazine days led to card-cata- 
log days; our dictionary card catalog is 
in the reference room, and we are 
thinking of having index days, for it is 
astonishing how few people understand 
the meaning and use of the simplest 
index. 
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There is only one solution of all so- 
cial problems — an increase in intelli- 
gence, a gradual education of the peo- 
ple. To this end newspapers are good, 
schools are good, pulpits are good, but 
they are all limited in their speech. 
Politics, policy, personalities, dogma, 
and doctrine, — these make limitation. 
The public library is the broadest of 
teachers, one may almost say the only 
free teacher. It is the most liberal of 
schools, it is the only real people's col- 
lege. It tells the whole story. It be- 
gins with the youngest, and when a man 
is old, it is still ready and able to in- 
struct him. It answers fair and true all 
who want to know, and it leads them 
to want to know. As a factor for hap- 
piness, order, and prosperity in the 
community, consider the public library. 

The recent success of the Ohio li- 
brary association in securing favorable 
legislation for the state, emphasizes 
again the importance of such bodies. 
In union there is strength. The real life 
of librarianship began with the organi- 
zation of the A. L. A. in 1876, and it has 
been extending both in power and use- 
fulness until nearly all the world has 



been touched by its influence. One of 
the most important works accomplished 
by state associations has been the for- 
mation of state library commissions. 
The work of these commissions is to es- 
tablish and maintain libraries, and to ad- 
vise in all matters pertaining to library 
government and administration. Mass- 
achusetts was the first to have a state 
library commission, and other states 
have followed, until now there are live, 
working library commissions in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Montana. Means toward 
securing them have been set in motion 
in Maine, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois and 
Colorado. On investigation it will be 
found that the best work, the most use- 
ful libraries, are found within the terri- 
tory having associations and commis- 
sions. Their work is not always heralded 
loudly, and is often, indeed, only shown 
by the results. Ohio has done a work 
in regard to library advancement of 
which all concerned may well be proud. 
The state library has been taken from 
political control, an act in itself leading 
far along in the scale of improvement. 

Much interest is growing in the work 
recognized as a common interest by 
schools and libraries. School officials 
are coming to see the fact that they owe 
a duty to the children in the matter of 
guiding their reading more than they 
have done heretofore. Librarians are 
beginning to see that their work for 
school children is not done when they 
have handed them the books called for, 
and which for the most part have been 
chosen unaided. Just where the duty 
of the teacher ends on the one side and 
the duty of the librarian begins on the 
other, is the point that is creating a 
discussion, which it is most devoutly 
hoped will lead to a betterment of af- 
fairs for the children. Teachers have 
been saying, and justly so, that their 
school work proper is already as heavy 
as they can carry, and it is a greater 
drain than they can stand to give addi- 
tional time to outside reading. Libra- 
rians make the same plea, and while 
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both teachers and librarians, notwith- 
standing conditions, are doing a great 
deal to better the reading of the 
young people, they have not yet to 
any considerable extent worked to- 
gether. However, the National educa- 
tional association will discuss the or- 
ganization of a library section at its 
meeting at Buffalo in July. What will 
be done is a question. In the mean- 
time would it not be helpful in many 
ways to arrange for a school section of 
the A. L. A.? In view of the great in- 
terest now manifest in the subject in 
the school, would not the work of such 
a section throw helpful light on many 
problems that are at present hindering 
the work of both librarians and teach- 
ers in guiding the reading of school 
children of all ages? We would sug- 
gest a consideration of the question by 
the members of the A. L. A. as to its 
scope, timeliness, and value. 

The April number of Library Jour- 
iial is one of the best numbers of that 
excellent library aid. It is a school 
number, and papers from both librari- 
ans and teachers appear, dealing with 
the relation and cooperation between 
schools and libraries. It will be found 
helpful in suggestions for both. 

The recent controversies in library 
boards concerning the duties and sala- 
ries of librarians, emphasizes the fact 
that the people, who are the owners of 
the public libraries, should give greater 
care to the selection of members of the 
library board. In the first place, such 
a board should be separate and distinct 
from other governing bodies, so that 
the library interests may receive the 
whole thought of the board, undisturbed 
by school or any other considerations. 
Then the library board should be made 
up of men chosen for their distinctive 
fitness for the place, of wide general 
knowledge, good business judgment, 
and an appreciation of the intellectual 
qualifications necessary in a library to 
meet the varied demands of the public. 
Matters in governing a library should 
be so conducted that there would be no 
room, as has happened in at least two 



large cities lately, for accusations of 
prejudice, *' getting even," lack of ap- 
preciation of the worth of intellectual 
attainments, and politics. The effect is 
most disastrous to the least blame- 
worthy member concerned — namely, 
the library. Its reputation is damaged 
and its influence for good is lessened. 
Even if aroused public opinion stays 
the progress of contemplated action 
against the best interests of a library, 
the interruption and excitement inci- 
dent to discussion are bad in their 
results. 

What is true of the helpful spirit 
that grows out of large associations is 
no less true of associations of less pre- 
tention. Where there are five or more 
persons engaged in library work in the 
same locality, much good would come 
to all of them by periodical meetings 
to discuss some phase of library work. 
There is always the inevitable ^'library 
spirit'* which descends wherever there 
are two or three gathered together in 
a professional way. The spirit of char- 
ity for each other is sure to follow the 
first, and one discovers good qualities 
in the fellow-worker which might never 
have come to light in the ordinary rou- 
tine of daily work. Discussion in a log- 
ical, rational way of library problems, 
specially problems of technicalities, 
leads to a wider knowledge and a fuller 
appreciation of the dignity of the pro- 
fession. It also gives opportunity for 
talent and special aptitude to manifest 
themselves in a way which perhaps finds 
no opportunity in the special niche 
filled by the person in the library. Oc- 
casions of promotions and advance- 
ment will thus be pointed out, which, 
though merited before, were unnoticed. 
These meetings will prevent narrow- 
ness of vision on the part of an ambi- 
tious worker, and a fuller appreciation 
of the good in all the work will be fos- 
tered. 

Our subscription list shows the 
friendly spirit of the large libraries as 
well as the appreciative spirit of the 
small ones. There is still room for any 
number of names that maybe sent. 
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School Library 

The following account is given by 
the principal of a school district in 
Denver (Col.), of the experiment of 
putting a library in the schoolroom 
under the care of a teacher: 

After some discussion, it was decided that 
the district should purchase a small library for 
every schoolroom The selection was made 
only after careful consideration. There is now, 
or soon will be, in every schoolroom in the dis- 
trict, from the third grade up, a selection of 
fifty volumes of books appropriate to the pu- 
pils in each room. In the lower grades these 
books were selected with special reference to 
interesting the children and getting them into 
the habit of reading. Especial prominence 
was given to books having to do with people 
and things; stories and fairy tales were in- 
cluded. In the upper grades, books supple- 
menting the text-books formed a part of each 
set. The experiment has been on trial for 
about two years. It is an unquestionable suc- 
cess. The presence of the books leads teach- 
ers to familiarize themselves with literature for 
children, and perhaps to some extent leads 
them to do general reading. It affords occa- 
sion for a discussion of other things than those 
in the text-books, between teachers and chil- 
dren; it increases or arouses the interest of the 
child in books in general; it encourages the 
habit of reading. Each teacher manages her 
own library as she sees fit. The pupils are al- 
lowed to take the books home, and keep them 
for a few days or a week, or two weeks, as the 
rule may be; are allowed to use them during 
school hours under proper circumstances, and 
are referred to them in the course of recitation. 
Since these libraries have been introduced the 
teachers testify that there is an increase in 
reading, as shown by statistics, through at 
least part of the schools. 

Children's Reading Rooms 

The following list of libraries, which 
give special attention to children's 
needs, is for the convenience of those 
interested, who are requested to aid in 
completing it by sending additional 
information and notes of errors to Mel- 
vil Dewey, State library, Albany, N. Y.: 

Libraries having 

/. Separate room for children : 

(Cambridge (Mass.) public library. 
Boston (Mass.) public library. (Just start- 
ing.) 
Brookline (Mass.) public library. (Room 
in basement.) 
2, Substitutes for separate rooms : 

Buffalo (N. Y.) public library. (Uses space 
behind delivery desk.) 



Cleveland (O.) public library. (Alcove re- 
served for children.) 

Lowell (Mass.), Middlesex mechanics' as- 
sociation. (Juvenile section.) 

Medford (Mass.) public library. (Tables 
in delivery room set apart for chil- 
dren.) 

Pawtucket (R. 1.) free public library. (Ta- 
bles set apart.) 
J. Libraries proposing to have separate rooms : 

Pratt institute library, Brooklyn. (Will 
have separate room in new building.) 

Providence (R.I.) public library. (Will 
have separate room in new building.} 

Detroit (Mich.) public library. (Consider- 
ing separate room.) 

Carnegie library, Pittsburg. (Considering 
separate room.) 

Osterhout free library, Wilkes Barre. 
(Would like separate room.) 

Lynn (Mass.) public library. (Would like 
separate room.) 

Libraries Ready Made 

Charles Scribner's Sons have begun 
a new work. They have caused to be 
prepared, by competent hands, lists of 
books; one set of 30OV. for young peo- 
ple, and one set each of 500V. and looov. 
of books adapted for the beginning of 
an ordinary public library, or of the 
average gentleman's private collection. 
These lists are annotated briefly but 
aptly, arranged in classes, and hand- 
somely printed. They offer now to the 
public these libraries for $300, S5C0, 
Si,ooo respectively, and include with 
each 1000 copies of the annotated list 
thereof. Would that knowledge of 
these books could go into every village 
and school district which is contemplat- 
ing the beginning of a library ! 

Scribner's Sons are doing more than 
making these collections of books and 
printing these annotated lists. They 
are advertising the same widely, and 
persuading to the purchase of them 
wherever possible. This is in its basis 
a purely commercial enterprise; in its 
outcome it is a missionary enterprise 
of the best kind. It is encouraging for 
the librarian to see that the missionary 
work, which the A. L A. has urged since 
its beginning, is work which a purely 
business, money-making institution can 
take up and carry on to its own gain. 
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Notes by the Way 

Teachers are busy people. Better 
than anyone else they know the needs 
of their work, and more good will be 
done for schools and libraries by cor- 
dially cooperating with the plans of 
the teacher than in forcing upon the 
teachers plans of the librarian. — J, F. 
Davies. 

A map printed on thin paper should 
be taken out and backed with muslin. 
Cut on the creases, so it will fold into 
original dimensions. — AT. L. Sharp. 

A library serves the best ends when 
it is educative; not when it is merely a 
distributer of books. — ff, M, Utley. 

In colleges where the departmental 
books form part of the general library, 
it is a good plan to have the appropria- 
tion for each department in the power 
of the director of the department. All 
requisitions for books from the teachers 
of each should pass through the hands 
of the director to the librarian. — K, L. 
Sharp, 

Thin, transparent celluloid, used as a 
covering for the labels on catalog cases, 
is a fine preventive against soiling by 
hands. — U?tiv, of Cal. library. 

If possible have a children's depart- 
ment in your library, where their wants 
may be met apart from the crowd. At 
any rate, have a healthy, well-informed, 
sympathetic attendant for the children. 
— L, E, Steams, 

It is a good plan to bind reading lists 
for children's use on special days, in the 
school manual. — E, G. Browning, 

Do not give your reader more mate- 
rial than he wants. Find out how much 
of a subject a reader wants, and don't 
give him a volume if a magazine article 
will meet his need. — G, E, Wire. 

Study the needs of your constitu- 
ency. The interests of the community 
should influence the character of the 
books in the library, which in their turn 
should influence the character of the 
community. — Selected, 



Attendants who strive to master the 
details of their work, seizing opportu- 
nities for bettering the library service, 
will find a great relief from the idea of 
drudgery. — K, L, Sharp, 

Those who select books for the li- 
brary should take at least two of the 
strictly literary papers, which deal 
chiefly with the new books, and read 
them with care. — J. C. Dana. 

The true librarian keeps always in 
advance of his community, and con- 
stantly educates it to make greater de- 
mands upon him. — F. M. Crunden. 

Persons taking books from a library 
usually wish to know one of three 
things: Has the library a book with a 
given title? What books has it by a 
given author? How many and what 
books has it on a given subject? It is 
the duty of the smallest library to fur- 
nish answers to all of these questions 
by means of some kind of catalog. — M, 
W, Plummer, 

Cultivate a sympathetic interest in 
your library staff. Remember your as- 
sistants are susceptible to influence, and 
will serve you better and the public best 
if you serve them well. — Selected, 



A few Sources of Help for those 
buying books for a library 

Literary news, — Monthly eclectic re- 
view of current literature, ill. 28 Elm 
street. New York. %\ a year. 

Book news, — Monthly, descriptive. 
50C. a year. John Wanamaker. Phila- 
delphia. 

Book buyer. — Monthly summary of 
American and foreign literature. Si a 
year. Scribner's Sons. New York. 

Bookman, — Monthly. Review of lit- 
erary work §2 a year. 5th Ave. and 
2 1st St. New York. 

Critic, — Weekly review of literature 
and art. $3 a year. 287 4th Ave., 
New York. 

Dial. — Semi-monthly journal of lit- 
erary criticism, discussion and informa- 
tion. §2 a year. 315 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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Pratt Institute Library Class in 
Boston 

Three days could hardly have been 
more full of interest and richer in ex- 

ferience than those spent by the Pratt 
nstitute Library Class during its recent 
visit to Boston. Our first visit was 
paid to the Library Bureau, where we 
were cordially greeted by Mr H. E. 
Davidson, the treasurer of the com- 
pany, and others of the force, and 
shown about the ample rooms, where 
every necessity, convenience, and lux- 
ury of library equipment is displayed — 
model stacks, various forms of catalog 
cases, desks and desk fittings, etc. We 
were next taken out to the factory, 
where we saw catalog cases, trays, and 
shelves in the process of construction, 
and watched with much interest the 
processes through which the large 
sheets of white paper passed until they 
were transformed into the white card, 
with red and blue rulings, so familiar to 
all cataloguers. From the factory we 
were escorted by our kind guides, Mr 
Davidson and Mr Parker, to the Bos- 
ton Book Company, on Beacon street, 
where we had been invited to lunch 
with the library school from Albany 
and the librarians of the vicinity. Mr 
C. C. Soule. the president of the com- 
pany, said in his address of welcome 
that the Boston Book Company is 
twentieth in size among the libraries of 
the country. We did full justice to the 
bountiful luncheon, and the opportu- 
nity of meeting the members of the 
Albany class was thoroughly enjoyed. 
Our next visit was to the Boston 
Athenaeum, which was directly across 
the way. Mr Lane, the librarian, met 
us and took us to the trustees* room, 
hung with pictures, surrounded with 
statuary, and containing about 1,200 
books from the library of Washington, 
at Mt Vernon. Mr Lane gave us a 
most suggestive talk about methods 
and work peculiar to the library. Noth- 
ing we saw or heard was more helpful 
or likely to be more fruitful than the 
hour we passed discussing their new 
plan for indexing illustrations in art 



books, their method of treating govern- 
ment documents, and their equally in- 
genious method of keeping track of 
continuations, annuals, transactions of 
societies, and the like. We then spent 
an hour going over the library, noting 
the famous Cutter classification, exam- 
ining their no less famous catalog, 
and visiting with especial mterest the 
bindery, where we discovered that they 
bind almost everything in red morocco, 
which seemed to us the height of li- 
brary luxury. 

The class then scattered to their va- 
rious abiding places, to meet again in 
the evening at a reception given by Mr 
and Mrs Davidson to the Albany school, 
the members of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club, and our own party. The 
fatigue of the day was forgotten, and 
we were conscious only of the cordial 
hospitality of our hosts and their 
friends. 

Friday morning we met at the Par- 
ker House, and started for the Chil- 
dren's Aid Society, where Mr C. W. 
Birtwell and Mr Pikering received us. 
We spent an hour discussing the home 
libraries that have been so successfully 
carried on in Boston. This was of es- 
pecial interest to the members of the 
Library Chapter of the Pratt Institute 
Neighborship association, and we re- 
ceived many suggestions that we hope 
to use in our own work. It was with 
difficulty we tore ourselves away from 
this interesting talk, but a morning at 
the Boston public library, the Mecca of 
our journey, was before us. We were 
shown over the building by Mr Her- 
bert Putnam, the librarian; Mr Whitney, 
the head cataloguer; Miss McGuffey, 
the head of the circulating department, 
and Mr Russell, the librarian's assistant. 
Most interesting were the rooms de- 
voted to special collections, music, fine 
arts, etc., the magnificent reference 
room. Bates hall, the newspaper room 
where 250 papers from all nationalities 
and tongues are on file, the children's 
room, large but already inadequate; the 
bindery, and the printing office, where 
the entries for the catalog, special lists, 
etc., are printed by linotype machines. 
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After this inspection we returned to 
the office, where Mr Putnam invited us 
to question him on whatever we wished 
to know about the library. In response 
to questions, he told of the relation of 
the library to the public schools, its 
cooperation with the College settle- 
ment, and the connection between the 
library and its branches. Subjects of 
interest were inexhaustible, but time 
would not stay for us, and we left re- 
gretfully, and with many a lingering 
look behind us we crossed Copley 
square. The afternoon was spent at 
Cambridge, the Harvard library being 
the chief object of interest. Mr Justin 
Winsor spent an hour talking to us 
about the treasures of the library, Mr 
Tillinghast, the assistant librarian, ex- 
plained their methods of cataloging, 
ordering, etc., and then these gentle- 
men escorted us about, giving us a 
glimpse of their collections of rare and 
valuable books, mss., maps, etc. The 
day ended with a flying visit to the 
Cambridge public library, a very active, 
modern institution, evidently a power 
for good in the community which it 
serves with a refreshing absence of red 
tape and formalism. 

Saturday morning was spent at Wel- 
lesley college, inspecting the buildings 
as well as the library. 

One of the most gratifying and, to a 
New Yorker, surprising features of the 
trip, was the general interest shown in 
this visit of the library schools. The 
events of each day were chronicled in 
the papers. Library trustees and pub- 
lishers, as well as librarians, gave us 
cordial greeting, and we were enter- 
tained with most cordial hospitality. 
The party from Pratt institute returned 
on Saturday evening, weary but full of 
enthusiasm over the sights seen and 
the kindness experienced. 

Josephine A. Rathbone. 



Catalog Cards 

The Publishing section of the A. L. 
A. has in contemplation taking charge 
of the cataloging of current literature, 
a work heretofore done by the Library 
Bureau. This will, it is hoped, result in 
an advantage to the subscribers, as it 
is believed that the publishers will re- 
spond more promptly to the Publish- 
ing section, and enlarge the supply of 
books to be catalogued. The catalog- 
ing will still be carefully attended to, as 
it will probably be done at the Library 
school in Albany, under the supervision 
of an expert, and with all the biblio- 
graphical tools necessary at hand. The 
Library Bureau will still manufacture 
and print the cards, and will continue 
to supply them to subscribers. They 
hope by this new arrangement to more 
fully meet the wants of all the libraries 
than even they have done before. To 
ascertain the concensus of opinion, a 
circular has been sent to those inter- 
ested, asking the following questions: 

(i) Do you in general approve the 
plan? 

(2) What changes if any would you 
like to see incorporated in the service 
of printed cards, not including, how- 
ever, the privilege of selecting only 
such cards as you might wish, for that 
the Publishing section would probably 
be no more able to provide for than we 
have been? 

(3) Would you care to see any 
greater censorship shown in the selec- 
tion of books than has been shown by 
us? 

(4) Do you find the class-marks and 
reference catchwords on the lower mar- 
gin of the cards useful? Would the 
value of the cards as you use them be 
much diminished if these were omit- 
ted? 
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Comments on A. L. A. Primer 

Mr. C. C. Soule, trustee of the pub- 
He library, Brookline, Mass., criticises 
chapter 3 of the Primer. He thinks it 
is far too vague, and that more than 
half of it might properly be distributed 
elsewhere, as pertaining rather to the 
general policy of the library. He calls 
attention to the presentation of the 
question of library trustees made at the 
Fabian conference in 1890, and asks, 
very properly, if his paper is not a good 
basis for the chapter on trustees. I 
have, at his suggestion, epitomized it 
for Public Libraries as below. In 
my opinion Mr. Soule has much reason 
on his side. My thought in compiling 
the first draft of this trustees* chapter 
was to prepare something which, — 
coming into the hands of the trustees 
as perhaps the first piece of library lit- 
erature they may ever have seen, — 
would give them a general idea of what 
the modern library should be. Mr. 
Soule's paper can hardly be compressed 
into the space of the third chapter as it 
now stands. This chapter will, however, 
be modified in the light of Mr. Soule*s 
suggestion. J. C. D. 

Library Tmtteet 

1. Size of the Board, The library 
board should be small, in small towns 
not over three members. In cities a 
larger board has two advantages: it can 
include men exceptionally learned in 
library science, and it can represent 
more thoroughly different sections of 
the town and different elements in the 
population. 

2. Term of office. The board should 
be divided into several groups, one 
group going out of office each year. It 
would be wise if no library trustee could 
hold office for more than three succes- 
sive terms of three years each. A li- 
brary can, under this plan, keep in close 
touch with popular needs and new ideas. 

3. Qualifications. The ideal qualifica- 
tions for a trustee of a public library — 
a fair education and love of books 
being taken for granted — are: sound 
character, good judgment, common 
sense, public spirit, capacity for work. 



literary taste, representative fitness. 
Don't assume that because a man has 
been prominent in political business or 
social circles he will make a good trus- 
tee. Capacity and willingness to work 
are more useful than a taste for litera- 
ture without practical qualities. Gen- 
eral culture and wide reading are gen- 
erally more serviceable to the public 
library than the knowledge of the spe- 
cialist or scholar. See that different 
sections of the town interests are repre- 
sented. Let neither politics nor reli- 
gion enter into the choice of trustees. 

4. Duties, The trustee of the public 
library is elected to preserve and 
extend the benefits of the library as 
the people's university. He can learn li- 
brary science only by intelligent obser- 
vation and study. He should not hold 
his position unless he takes a lively 
interest in the library, attends trus- 
tees' meetings, reads the library jour- 
nal, visits other libraries than his own, 
and keeps close watch of the tastes and 
requirements of his constituency. His 
duties include the care of funds, super- 
vision of expenditures, determination 
of the library's policy, general direc- 
tion of choice and purchase of books, 
selection of librarian and assistants, 
close watch of work done, and com- 
parison of the same with results reached 
in other libraries. 

A large board ordinarily transacts 
business through its chairman, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and one or more com- 
mittees. It is doubtful if the librarian 
should act as secretary of the board. 
The treasurer, if he holds the funds in 
his hands, should always be put under 
bonds. It is well to have as many com- 
mittees as can be actively employed in 
order to enlist the cooperation of all 
the trustees. 

The executive committee should take 
charge of the daily work of the library, 
of purchases, and of the care of the 
building; they should carry their duties 
as far as possible without assuming too 
much of the responsibility which prop- 
erly belongs to the full board. It will 
be best to entrust the choice of books 
to a book committee appointed for that 
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purpose purely. The finance commit- 
tee should make and watch investments 
and see that purchases are made on 
most favorable terms. 

5. Relations with the librarian, — The 
trustees are the responsible managers 
of the library; the librarian is their 
agent, appointed to carry out their 
wishes. If they have, however, a first- 
class librarian, the trustees ought to 
leave the management of the library 
practically to him, simply supplement- 
ing his ability without impeding it. 
They should leave to a librarian of 
good executive ability the selection, 
management, and dismissal of all as- 
sistants, the methods and details of li- 
brary work, and the initiative in the 
choice of books. A wise librarian the 
trustees may very properly take into 
their confidence, and invite his pres- 
ence at all meetings where his advice 
would be of service. 

To the Editor — The outlines of the pro- 
posed A. L. A. Primer, given in Public 
Libraries for May, are for the most 
part commendable. 1 object, however, 
to the paragraph on local history, as 
inferentially discouraging a branch of 
our work which in my view is of con- 
siderable importance. "Material for 
old local history is almost useless lum- 
ber in the active, free public library,** is 
not advice which I think worthy of the 
general spirit of the Primer. We are 
elsewhere (p. 7) told that the local libra- 
rian "should have culture, scholarship 
. . . should keep always in advance of 
his community . . . should be a leader 
and a teacher . . . the teacher of teach- 
ers." The public library, then, is to stand 
for scholarship in the community. I had 
always supposed that historical study 
was one branch of scholarship, and in- 
deed I note (p. 10) that the new libra- 
rian is expected to give up 13 per cent, 
of his space to history. Prof. John J. 
Halsey. in The Dial for May i, tells us 
most truly: "American national history 
cannot be finally written until the field 
of the local life be thoroughly investi- 
gated and the material classified;" and 
Gibbon, Hume, Macaulay, and every 



one else of any note who has done 
original historical work, and expressed 
himself on the subject, blesses the local 
historian for having laid the founda- 
tions of the larger work. 

Now my contention is, that no one is 
so properly equipped to collect mate- 
rial for the local historian, the original 
digger among historical roots, as the 
local librarian, the community's oflR- 
cially-paid scholar and literary worker. 
It surely will not add much to the reg- 
ular duties of the librarian, or materi- 
ally increase his expense account, if he 
be encouraged to collect local news- 
paper files, pamphlets, reports, and 
those literary odds and ends which re- 
fleet the spirit of the times far better 
than books can do, and, with true mis- 
sionary spirit, piously to lay them away 
for the local historian of the future. 

There is already existent among too 
many of us a notion that working up a 
circulation is the chief end of the pro- 
fession; any literature which does not 
help in this direction is apt to be flip- 
pantly alluded to as "useless lumber." 
The A. L. A. Primer should not en- 
courage this book-stall attitude, so de- 
structive of the scholarly spirit. 

Reuben G. Thwaites. 

Madison, Wis.. May 22, 1896. 

Certain work can modestly be done 
by the local librarian toward collecting 
and preserving materials for local his- 
tory that will neither involve expense 
nor much labor, and this the young libra- 
rian should be instructed to do, and 
urged to do. Do not turn the public li- 
brary, which is chiefly to be considered 
as a branch of any live, everyday system 
of popular education, into a local anti- 
quarian society; but simply let it serve 
incidently as a picker-up of unconsid- 
ered trifles. A wide-awake, scholarly 
librarian will like his town, and delight 
in at least some study of its anteced- 
ents. And such a librarian need not be 
a crank, but must needs be an enter- 
prising, wide-awake, appreciative stu- 
dent, who can scent the tastes and 
needs of posterity. 
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News from the Library Field 

The Ladies* library association of 
Pekin (111.) has given its books and fix- 
tures to the city council, who will take 
the proper steps at once to organize the 
library as a free public institution. 

A question has arisen as to the legal- 
ity of defraying any part of the ex- 
penses of the Carnegie library out of 
the city funds of Pittsburg, and the 
payment of the share heretofore made 
by the city has been stopped, pending 
a decision by the courts. 

Calumet (Mich.) opened a free pub- 
lic library May I, with 3.500V. While 
provided for the use of the schools pri- 
marily, its books are at the service of 
the citizens of Calumet. The library 
rooms are centrally located and fitted 
up with the best of modern appliances, 
having steel shelving, a card dictionary 
catalog, and a condensed charging sys- 
tem. James James is librarian. 

Boston public library, although ex- 
tending its work in several new direc- 
tions, such as branch libraries, has a 
surplus from its expense fund for the 
past year. This speaks well for the 
management, which is said to give am- 
ple satisfaction in every direction. The 
trustees will have $225,000 for next 
year's expenses. 

The Montecito (Cal.) library associa- 
tion has been organized, and the peo- 
ple are to soon have the benefit of a 
free library and reading room. 

The new library building, which is to 
go up at Madison, Wis., for the use of 
the university, will be one of the fin- 
est structures in the state. The entire 
cost will be in the neighborhood of 
$100,000. That portion that is to be 
built for the use of the State Historical 
society will be begun in July, and al- 
though the work must be slow until the 
full appropriation be made, it will not 
be stopped. The material will be light 
colored stone, and the exterior archi- 
tecture in the Ionic order of the Re- 
naissance. The main entrance is led up 
to by a balustrade terrace six feet high, 



and the portal is three-arched. The 
first floor is divided into seminary, pack- 
ing and sorting rooms. On the second 
floor is the reading room, 50x70 feet, 
with accommodations for 300 readers. 
Opening upon its sides are newspaper 
and magazine rooms. The third floor 
will be used chiefly for a large lecture 
room. The building is so planned that 
it may be extended along its length if 
necessary. As the original, however, 
will be constructed with a capacity for 
6oo,ooov., it is not believed an increase 
of space will be needed for many years. 
The building will be erected on the west 
portion of the campus. 

The State library of New Hampshire 
is settled in its new building, and work 
has begun upon a comprehensive card 
catalog of the miscellaneous depart- 
ment. The Dewey classification will be 
adopted in the arrangement of the 
books. 

The report from the Concord (N. H.) 
library shows a largely increased circu- 
lation. A card catalog of the library 
is nearing completion, under direction 
of Miss Blanchard. 

The Ohio library association took up 
at once, on organization last year, the 
subject of a state library commission. 
Mr R B. Hayes was appointed to draw 
up a bill which was championed in the 
legislature by Senator Garfield. The 
library association worked earnestly for 
the matter, and the bill has finally be- 
come a law. It provides for the ap- 
pointment of the commission by the 
governor, to consist of three members, 
for two, four, and six years. The mem- 
bers shall receive no pay, but they shall 
be allowed $1,000 for expenses and 
clerk hire. They shall manage the state 
library, and select the state librarian 
and assistants, with the consent of the 
governor. They shall furnish informa- 
tion as to the methods of starting libra- 
ries to anyone who seeks it. They shall 
control the exchange of documents 
with other states and the government. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Carr celebrated 
their tenth anniversary, May 13, 1896. 
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The report of public libraries in New 
York for 1895 shows 4,392,999V. in the 
libraries of the state, an increase of 259,- 
62 1 in one year, and 54 1 ,054 in two years . 
The circulation of these books was 
4,156,744 in 1895, ^" increase of 537,566 
over 1894, and a gain of 1,020,142 over 
1893. 

Mrs L. M. Converse has resigned as 
city librarian of Council (N. H.) and 
Miss F. M. Sheldon was elected to fill 
the place. 

St Paul (Minn.) has been engaged 
for three months past in a vigorous ef- 
fort, by means of public meeting, ser- 
mons, petitions, newspaper articles, and 
individual expressions, to secure a new 
public library. The prospect of suc- 
cess is encouraging. 

The library established and main- 
tained for several years by the Woman's 
literary club of St Peter (Minn.) has 
been given to the city, and will be here- 
after open to the public as a free library. 

The sixth report of the Library com- 
mission of Massachusetts shows the 
number of towns in the state without 
public libraries has been reduced to 20. 
There are 3.139,637V. in the free libra- 
ries of the state, and 8,542 periodicals 
in the reading rooms. 

Westport (Kan.) is to have a public 
library from a fund which has been held 
by Kansas City, pending a long litiga- 
tion. The courts have finally estab- 
lished the claim of Westport to the 
money — $7,314 — which will be used to 
buy books. 

The annual report of the Portland 
(Me.) public library shows, no. of books 
added the past year, 1,764; total no. in 
library, 41,583. 

Miss K. E. Sanborn, librarian ot the 
Manchester (N. H.) public library, has 
successfully introduced the system of 
loaning books to the schools. The sta- 
tistics from the first year show the re- 
sults to have been gratifying in the 
schools without in any way lessening 
the value of the library to the commu- 
nity. 



Public library sentiment is growing 
steadily in Florida. Reports show li- 
brary movement of considerable inter- 
est in Palatka, Tampa, Maitland, and 
Fernandina. 

Loda (111.) has received from two of 
its citizens $3,500 with which to start a 
free public library. The Loda library 
association has already 70OV. and the 
prospect for its future is bright. 

Mrs William Whitney, of New York, 
has given the public library at Somers 
(Conn.) $500 to buy new books, and 
$300 for the building fund. 

The 43d annual report of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical society shows a library 
of 174,270V. It has a newspaper col- 
lection of 8,ooov. 

The appropriation for the public li- 
brary of Gardiner (Me.) has been in- 
creased from S500 to $1,000. The pat- 
ronage of the library has more than 
doubled. 

Marion (O.) has started a new library 
which is proving helpful and popular. 
Gifts of books and pamphlets are aid- 
ing the regular growth. 

The Aguilar free library has opened 
its fourth branch in New York. The 
library was first opened in 1889, and 
has grown steadily since. During 1895 
the number of patrons was 255,000. The 
libraries of the Aguilar society are sus- 
tained partly by the city and partly by 
private funds. 

Miss Virginia Odor, a member of the 
library class of Armour institute, has 
taken a position in the Cleveland (O.) 
public library. 

Davenport (la.) public library's an- 
nual report shows increased growth in 
the use of the institution. The num- 
ber of books drawn is 6,098, number of 
visitors 1 1,925. The library fee is $1 a 
year. 

The Durham (N. C.) public library 
board is assisted in its work by a la- 
dies* auxiliary, who look after subscrip- 
tions, solicit aid, and plan for the fur- 
therance of the library cause. 
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Miss Mary Louise Davis, librarian of 
Lawson McGhee library, Knoxville 
(Tenn.), has been appointed to a posi- 
tion in the Pratt institute library, 
Brooklyn. 

The New York free circulating li- 
brary has very successfully cooperated 
with the public schools of the city of 
New York during the past year. 
Many teachers have been won over to 
the cause, children's reading has 
greatly improved and statistics show 
very satisfactory results. Any infor- 
mation regarding methods, etc., will be 
cheerfully furnished to all inquirers by 
Theresa Hitchler, cataloguer, 226 W. 
42d St., New York. 

A library building is to be erected at 
the Leland Stanford university at a 
cost of 8150,000. 

The public library board at Geneva, 
(111.) is assisted in its work by a com- 
mittee from the Geneva improvement 
association. A recent report from the 
latter goes over the entire position of 
the library in the town, pointing out 
where it may increase its usefulness 
and commending where good work is 
in evidence; enumerates the duties of 
the community to the library in visit- 
ing, behavior, art loans, donations, ad- 
vertising and bequests. A strong plea 
is made for legislative action looking 
toward the election of women to the 
governing boards of libraries in the 
state. 

A recent report of Willard library. 
Evansville (Ind.), shows growth in the 
institution. Total number of books, 
21,743. Average circulation in a month, 
5,323. This is an endowed library, a 
gift to Evansville by Willard Carpen- 
ter in 1876 of $200,000, yielding an in- 
come sufficient to meet the present ex- 
penses of administration. 

Prof. Zella Allen Dixson, librarian 
of the University of Chicago, who has 
been spending some weeks in a tour 
through old Mexico and California, 
visitmg libraries and making an ex- 
haustive study of their methods, has 
returned. The professor traveled over 



1000 miles and visited several hundred 
libraries, private as well as public col- 
lections, and has made a fine collection* 
of library blanks and samples. 

Mr Joseph LeRoy Harrison, of the 
Providence Athenseum, has declined 
the appointment of librarian of the In- 
dianapolis public library. 

Miss Winifred A. Herron, of Endi- 
cott, Mass., began May i to classify 
and catalog the Newburyport (Mass.} 
public library in accordance with mod- 
ern methods. Miss Herron spent one 
year at the library school. 

Miss Elizabeth Van Hoevenberg,. 
formerly in charge of the South Orange 
(N. J.) public library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Ferguson li- 
brary, Stamford (Conn.). 

The Vicksburg (Miss.) library asso- 
ciation has obtained a charter and will 
proceed at once to improve the library 
which has lately been growing in favor 
with the citizens. Miss Letitia Mar- 
shall is librarian. 

Andrew Carnegie has purchased 
ground at Duquesne (Penn.) on which 
he will erect a free public library. 

The 6th annual report of the Minne- 
apolis public library notes improve- 
ment and increased usefulness. Dur- 
ing the year 1 1,197V. have been added, 
making a total of 83,531; the circula- 
tion has been 450,588V., an increase of 
22,000; number of cards issued was 
10,500. Free access to the shelves is 
proving eminently successful. The li- 
brary staff is highly commended. Four 
problems are mentioned as being per- 
plexing — the inaccessibility of the out- 
lying districts, transfers between li- 
brary and delivery stations, damage to 
books, and the demand for current 
novels of questionable character. 

At a meeting of the library board of 
Minneapolis, about three months ago, 
action was taken which cut off the cir- 
culation of periodicals by the library. 
The salaries of the library staff through- 
out were also reduced. The public at 
once entered an emphatic protest 
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against the action, and a series of peti- 
tions were presented to the board from 
the people of Minneapolis. At the 
May meeting of the board they re- 
stored the circulation of magazines, 
doubling the former number, restored 
the salaries to the former amount and 
increased the salary of Miss Gratia 
Countryman, assistant librarian, giving 
her also a three months' leave of ab- 
sence. 

Woodsville (N. H.) public library 
recently had an entire day devoted to 
entertaining the public, beginning at 
5:30 a. m. with breakfast, and giving 
several other affairs throughout the 
day, ending in the evening with a mu- 
sical and social. The entire commu- 
nity responded and a good sum was 
realized for the library fund. 

A recent report shows the public li- 
brary of Beatrice (Neb.) is growing 
steadily. It was started in 1893 with a 
few books received from the W. C. T. U. 
It now has 2,90Dv. Mrs M. E. Abell 
is librarian. 

The Sarah Hall Hallock library of 
Milton (N. Y.) has outgrown its present 
quarters and is preparing to move into 
larger quarters in another building. It 
will enlarge its accession list and add a 
regular daily supply of New York and 
Philadelphia papers. 

New Bedford (Mass.) library has 
adopted the two card system for the 
teachers in the public school. 

W. W. Bishop, librarian of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston (III.), will 
spend the summer in the college at 
Chautauqua as teacher of Greek. 

The historic courthouse of Kingston 
(R. I.) has been remodeled and fitted 
up for the library. The new home is 
now open to the public, with plenty of 
room. 

The Ohio library commission has ap- 
pointed C. A. Galbreath, president of 
Mt Hope (O.) college, state librarian. 
Miss Alice Boardman, present assistant 
librarian, will retain her position, an 



eminently proper thing, as Miss Board- 
man has been highly satisfactory in her 
work in the library. 

Miss A. M. Robertson has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Silsby library, 
Charleston (N. H.). 

The library at Rockford (Del.) has 
been made part of the Wilmington free 
library, and will be carried on as a 
branch of the latter, in charge of Miss 
Anna Sayers as librarian. 

The public library of Oconomowoc 
(Wis.) has received from E. C. Sim- 
mons of St Louis, who spends his sum- 
mers in Oconomowoc, $300 for buying 
books. 

A library association has been formed 
at Waukesha (Wis.), and a library will 
be started at once. Miss Fannie Ellis 
has been chosen librarian. 

Miss Cowles has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of Colorado Springs 
(Col.), and Miss Anna M. Rohl has 
been elected to the place. 

A library building, to cost from $300,- 
600 to $500,000, has been offered to 
Princeton university; the giver with- 
holds his name. 

The F. Hopkinson Smith collection 
of water colors were on exhibition in 
the art gallery of Jas. Prendergast free 
library, Jamestown (N. Y.) May 11-25. 
Miss Hazeltine, librarian, reports the 
result as beneficial to the library, as 
many came there for the first time and 
expressed their delight and surprise at 
the store of good things of which they 
had not known before. 

The Barker library, at Fredonia 
(N. Y.), has been made free to the pub- 
lic, the open hours have been increased, 
and the salary of the librarian, Mrs. L. 
B. Greene, has been raised. 

Philadelphia city council's commit- 
tee on finance reported favorably. May 
12, the item of Si 00,000 for a site for 
the Philadelphia free library. 

New Orleans is soon to have a new 
public library. 
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Nebraska City (Neb.) has purchased 
ground and will soon begin the erec- 
tion of a library building. 

Omaha (Neb.) public library board 
has begun a series of retrenchments by 
dismissing three of the library attend- 
ants and closing the library at 6 p. m., 
except Saturdays. 

The annual report of the St Louis 
(Mo.) public library shows 472,178V. is- 
sued for home use last year, a gain of 
29 per cent over the previous year. 
The total issue reached 688,942V. 

The Ohio senate confirmed the fol- 
lowing appointments to the state li- 
brary commission by Gov. Bushnell: 
R. B. Hays, J. F. McGrew, and C. A. 
Reynolds. 

Miss Elizabeth Shuey, of the Junior 
library class of Armour institute, has 
taken a position in the catalog depart- 
ment ot the John Crerar library. 

The trustees of the Oakland (Cal.) 
public library have passed a resolution 
to close the reading rooms in the li- 
brary during June owing to a deficit in 
the public library funds. 

Alameda (Cal.) is to have a new li- 
brary building, paid for by subscrip- 
tions from the citizens. The branch 
libraries are proving so popular that it 
is necessary to extend the hours of 
keeping them open. 

Miss Mabel Marvin, of the library 
class at Armour institute, has been 
cataloging the medical library of Dr 
Byron Holmes, of Chicago. 

The public library of Evanston (111.) 
has been re-classified and cataloged. 
Dr G. E. Wire had charge of the work. 
Miss M. E. Lindsey, librarian, is work- 
ing hard to bring the material of the li- 
brary to the highest usefulness. They 
are looking forward to a new library 
building. 

Miss Tessa L. Kelso, formerly pub- 
lic librarian of Los Angeles (Cal.), is 
engaged by Chas. Scribner's Sons to 
assist in putting in operation their new 
library plan. 



The new library building at Carlisle 
(Mass.) was dedicated on May 13. It 
is built of faced brick with granite 
trimmings, and is 60x40 feet in size. 
S. S. Green, of Worcester, delivered 
the dedicatory address. An appropri- 
ate program was carried out. 

The Detroit public library lately en- 
forced by legal process against a surety 
a claim of damages for injury to a book. 
Although the volume was returned and 
left at the library, it was not accepted 
as the injury amounted to a total de- 
struction of the book. The court estab- 
lished the precedent of allowing a fine 
of two cents a day, from the time the 
book was due to be returned to the 
date of the suit. The value of the book 
was one dollar; the fine amounted to 
over five dollars. To these were added 
the court costs, making a considerable 
penalty for failure to settle on the first 
demand. This action was taken on 
principle, and as a salutary lesson to 
whom it may concern. 

The library of the Detroit medical li- 
brary association has been turned over 
to the public library as an uncondi- 
tional gift, and Dr J. V. Becelaere, for- 
merly medical librarian, has been em- 
ployed to make an analytical card 
index of all the medical literature in 
the library, which now amounts to some 
5,ooov. The Library Bureau steel 
shelving has been put in, as well as 
other modern appliances, and the ad- 
dition to the public library is an impor- 
tant one. 

Work has begun at Michigan City 
(Ind.) on the library building, which 
is to be of Bedford stone and will cost 
§25,000. The first meeting of the li- 
brary association was held one year 
ago, and since that time 830,000 has 
been subscribed for the library building. 
It is expected that the libiary will be 
in its new quarters by the end of the 
year. 

Binghamton (N. Y.) Y. M. C. A. has a 
fine library of 5,ooov. recently cata- 
loged by Miss Alice Tyler of the Pratt 
Institute training class. 
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Queries and Answers 

Q. 6. What style of catalog would 
you recommend for a Sunday-school 
library of 55OV.? 

A, A card list of authors and titles. 

Q. 7. What are the disadvantages of 
a ledger catalog of borrowers* names? 

A, i) It is impossible to change the 
order of accounts to alphabetic or any 
other to get at certain facts. 2) Pages 
when soiled cannot be replaced. 3) In 
course of time an active reader may 
have several library numbers which 
would tend to confusion. 4) But one 
person can use the ledger at a time. 

Q. 8. Of what practical value is a 
shelf-list? 

A. i) It is an inventory of the li- 
brary and valuable for replacing books 
in case of fire or similar disaster. 2) It 
is a subject catalog of the library. 

Q. g. Why is a colon sometimes 
used after an initial in a person's name 
and sometimes a semicolon? 

A. Library abbreviations of fore- 
names are so written. The colon indi- 
cates an English, the semicolon a Ger- 
man, and an inverted semicolon a 
French name. E: Edward, E; Eduard, 
Ei Edouard. 

Q. 10. Where is best place for book 
label, and should it be gummed before- 
hand ? 

A, The label placed about an inch 
from the bottom of the back gives a 
uniform appearance to the shelves what- 
ever the size of the books, and does not 
interfere with title or other printing. 
Ungummed labels do not curl nor 
crack, and are widely used. 

Q. II. What are indicators and where 
used? 

A. An indicator is some contrivance 
whereby the reader can tell at a glance 
whether a book is in or out. It usually 
consists of a case of pigeon holes, each 
one representing a certain book and in 
which a reversible block is placed with 
different colors on the ends, one mean- 
ing that the book is in and the other 
that the book is out. They are used 
principally in England. 



Extracts from Exchanges 

The Publishers' weekly contains a no- 
tice of a public library series to be ed- 
ited by Dr Garnet of the British mu- 
seum, and published by George Allen, 
London: 

Among early volumes to appear will be "Li- 
brary management, catalogmg and arrange- 
ment," " Free library," "Library architecture 
and appliances," " Prices of booKs," "Books of 
the past— famous scribes, printers, etc.," and 
"Great libraries and their librarians." 

The following are some of the "Spe- 
cial lists on timely topics" that have 
appeared in the monthly bulletin of the 
New York free circulating library: 

Arbor day and Mayday April, 1896 

Cuba April, 1896 

Decoration day May, 1896 

Easter and the Passover April, 1896 

Holiday season (Christmas and 

New Year) January, 1896 

Monroe doctrine March, 1896 

Thanksgiving day December, 1895 

Turkey, Armenia and the 

Eastern question February, 1896 

Transvaal March, 1896 

Venezuela question March, 1896 

Washington's birthday February, 1896 

The bulletin was first issued in No- 
vember, 1895, «^^d "^«^y ^^ ^^^ fo^ fiv^ 
cents a copy on application to Theresa 
Hitchler, cataloguer, 226 West 42d St., 
New York city. 

One of the best library publications 
for librarians to read is the bulletin 
published by the Salem public library. 
Its comments on library work are al- 
ways helpful and have a point to them. 
Its list of new books forms a competent 
guide for adding to the order list. The 
reading lists are always on timely top- 
ics. The April number is no exception 
to the general trend. The reading 
lists, one on botany for children and 
another on collateral reading for the 
high school course in English, are re- 
printed in leaflet form for distribution 
in the Salem public schools. It is pub- 
lished by Gardiner M. Jones, librarian, 
and is distributed free. 

The April number of Library Journal 
contained a supplement devoted en- 
tirely to library matters in Wisconsin. 
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with the exercise of the mental facul- 
ties. 

"Intellectual activity! That is the 
workingman's right; that is the gilded 
youth's duty. 

** How to do this work in a busy pub- 
lic library has occupied the attention 
of all interested. Much by way of sug- 
gestion has been done, in printing lists 
of good books and of books on special 
subjects; but it has been found that 
nothing takes the place of personal in- 
terest and assistance." 

The Critic of June 6 contains the fol- 
lowing account of Pratt free library: 

"The new building of the free library 
of Pratt institute, which was opened on 
May 26, is three stories high, in Re- 
naissance style, of red brick with brown- 
stone trimmings. The stock-room is 
49 X 53 feet in size, five stories high, 
and provided with all the modern ar- 
rangements. The second floor is al- 
most entirely occupied by the reference 
library, and the top floor contains a 
room for the library school. The build- 
ing is so arranged that it can be con- 
verted into a wing of a larger library, 
should one be erected, or used as one 
of a group of buildings. The total cost 
is SiQO.Ooo, and the yearly expenses 
will be $35,000. Pres. Charles M. Pratt, 
of the board of trustees, presided at 
the opening ceremonies, and Mel- 
vil Dewey, the state librarian, spoke 
upon the educational advantages of 
the public library and its relations to 
the schools. Mrs Margaret Deland 
delivered an address, in the course of 
which she said: * Novel reading and 
theatre going may produce human mon- 
strosities that feel but never act. The 
public library is an antidote to mere 
emotion. It is, moreover, no respecter 
of persons, and rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, meet on the same ground. 
Seneca is not scrupulous as to the fash- 
ions, and Shakespeare is indifferent to 
bad grammar. The public library is a 
great factor in social intercourse; so 
are our drawing-rooms and our street- 
cars, but the public library combines 
the opportunities of them. In conclu- 



sion, are there any words which can 
adequately portray the value of the in- 
stitution which we formally dedicate 
today and open to your service? Has 
science any method or calculus any 
formula by which to measure or esti- 
mate the good it may do to this and 
coming generations?* " 

The April number of The Library has 
two very helpful articles for librarians. 
One deals with some pitfalls in cata- 
loging. These in part are: entering 
under one name the works of two au- 
thors bearing the same name; enter- 
ing one author's books under two or 
more names which he may have worn 
at different times; entering under the 
possessive form of author's name; de- 
ciding the subject entry from some 
word on the title page; confusing form 
entry with subject entry; entering all 
books under the title; careless inver- 
sion of titles; the use of the dash; print- 
ing catalog before the whole of it is 
completed and revised. The other deals 
with the helps and hindrances of a pub- 
lic librarian. The helps mentioned are: 
sympathetic committee; a loyal and 
contented staff; staff meeting; knowl- 
edge of appreciation by the public; a 
suitable building; the press; the L. A. 
U. K. and all the library meetings, and 
lastly the Library Bureau. The hin- 
drances mentioned are: library invent- 
ors; jealousy in the profession; the li- 
brarian siding in political, religious or 
social movements; self-conceit on the 
part of the librarian; the chatty visitor; 
multitudinous rules and regulations; 
unprogressive committee; lack of funds; 
an ill-adapted building; low wages; 
poor staff. 

The Overland Monthly for June con- 
tains an article by Milicent W. Shinn, 
concerning school libraries. There are 
many good suggestions in it concerning 
the books to be used in different locali- 
ties and under different circumstances. 
It closes with lists of books for a dis- 
trict school library, covering history, 
biography, stories, geography, travel, 
poetry, science, and nature. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 

A. C. McCLURG & CO. 

CHICAGO. 



UR Librry Department was organized many years ago« and 

its attention is devoted exclusively to the requirements of 
public* university, coUege* and school libraries* 

Wt make a special point of promptness and care in the execux 
tion of orders entrusted to tn* and we shall appreciate the priv/ 
ilege of submitting prices* 

The great volume of our library business, and the immense 
stock which we carry, gives us necessarily an experience which 
cannot work otherwise than to the advantage of our patrons. 

The importation of foreign books forms a large item in our 
business, and when the interests of libraries can be better served 
by importing certain books, we shall gladly do it 

Wt are very successful in picking up books out of print, or 
which for other reasons are difficult to procure, and we believe 
that we have arrived as nearly as possible at the solution of this 
problem of the library business. 

"Wc earnestly invite correspondence. 

A, C McCLURG d CO., 
W^abash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO- 
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[ESTABLISHED 1848] 

LEMCKE & BUECHNER 

(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 
81S BROAD^HTAY, NEW YORK. 

with offices at LONDON. LBIPZIQ, PARIS 

Booksellers,-:- Importers-:-and-:- Publishers. 

Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 

OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 

THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 

PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BEHER SHAPE FOR BINDIN6 

AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 

Importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World- Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 

CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 

I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
II. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 

Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: **lt covers a difficult ground in 
the^most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country." Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ** It is a valuable and useful work." 

AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 

TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 



The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.— iV. K Tribune, 

PUBLISHERS OF 

Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, 1 vol., half mor., $5.50. 

Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanser'5 School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 

The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 

153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



I 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us 
^ before placing their orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and Eng- 
lish publishers are kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders 
i> with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books 
free of duty. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^»^^^^ 



MODEL LIBRARIES 

A NEW PLAN! Of special interest to Librarians and 
# those about to establish libraries. Send for catalogues and par- 
ticulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and 
\^ endorsed by the various State Library Commissions and edu- ^ 
cational officials. 



# ONE THOUSAND annotated catalogues, with name and 
rules of library, given with each Model Library, 

Correspondence solicited. Send for our general catalogue 
^ of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 

<; ...THE BOOK BUYER... 

a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary 
S affairs. 






I 
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The Winslow Bros. Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Ornamental Iron Works 



INCLUDING 



Bronze, Brass, fllumlnum. Duplex Bronze. Galvano Plastic, Fire 

Gilt, and Fire Enameling. 



1^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



SPECIAL ATTENTION TO LIBRARIES. 



Designs 
Submitted 
«or..Approval 



Address all cor- 
respondence to 

The Winslow 
Bros. Co. 

(Factory Office) 

376 Carroll Ave. 
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A. L. A. 

PUBLISHING SECTION. 

Men and women of authority in the most interesting fields of 
literature have chosen 2,100 works for 

THE LIST OF BOOKS 

FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 

AND THEIR CLUBS 

adding just the word of description and criticism an inquirer wishes 
to have. Nothing so helpful has ever been published before. 



THE LIST IS ALIOST AS GOOD FOR BOYS ARD lEM AS FOR THEIR SISTERS AHD MOTHERS 



PART I.— Fiction, by Mrs. Annie M. Logan, a reviewer for Tht Nation, lo cents. 

PART II.— Biography, by assistant librarians of the New York Free Circulating 
Library; History, by Reuben G. Thwaites; Travel, by Miss A. R. Hasse; 
Literature: Poetry, Essays, and Criticism, by G. Mercer Adam; Folk- 
lore, by Stewart Culin. lo cents. 

PART TIL— Fine Arts, by Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects; Music, by FT E. Krehbiel, musical editor New York 
Tribune, lo cents. 

PART IV.— Education, Self-Culture, Science, by Miss Angeline Brooks, 
Teachers* College, New York; Olive Thorne Miller; Prof. E. R. Shaw, New 
York University, and other contributors. lo cents. 

PART v.— Useful Arts; Livelihoods; Country Occupations; Domestic 
Economy; Recreations and Sports, together with lists of works of refer- 
ence and of periodicals, and hints on forming and managing girls' and women's 
clubs. 10 cents. 

Five parts in i Vol. with index, 7-1-161 p. Q. 

Price, Cloth Si. Paper 50 cents. 

5 copies to one address, 10 per cent. 

10 ♦• ♦* *• '♦ 15 ** •• 

25 •• •* '' *• 25 '' 

50 ** " " •* 40 •* 



Discounts 
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.,c^ 



ttW 



"'•'' of boot """■■ and ie,;!,.''?'^'' 'nd 



"J. S." 
ADJUSTABLE FAMFLET BINDER. 



THE LATEST, THE BEST, THE ONLY 

Complete Binder for Pamflets. 

A PERFECT BOOK IN APPEARANCE AND FACT. 



Xeeit, Simple, Opening; Kleit. 



SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 

JOHN SCHONENBERGER, 



770 Northwestern Avenue, 



CHICAGO. 
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LIBRARY BOOK STACKS 

The ** Stikeman " Adjustable and Absolutely Adjustable Patent 

Steel Shelving", though but a few years in use, have 

been adopted in the following libraries : 



1 


ife" 


i •- .•m 


§ JI 


^- 11) 

II yd 

II ,-■ 

■ — _ I 




m.—.\ 



MORRISON-REEVES LIBRARY. Richmond. Ind. 

SOUTHWORTH LIBRARY. Dryden. N. Y. 

REDWOOD LIBRARY. Newport. R. I. 

LUTHERAN THEO. SEM. LIBRARY, Gettysburg. Pa. 

STRATFORD LIBRARY, Stratford, Conn. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY. Bryn Mawr. Pa. 

DYER LIBRARY. Saco. Me. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. Lowell. Mass. 

OTIS LIBRARY. Norwich. Conn. 

CHRISTIAN HALL LIBRARY ASS'N, Philadelphia. Pa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE LIBRARY.Durham.N. H. 

PEQUOT LIBRARY, Southport, Conn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. Soraerville. Mass. 

HATCH LIBRARY. Cleveland. Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Portland, Me. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Winsted. Conn. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. Detroit, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Greenwich, Conn. 

LAW LIBRARY, Canton. Ohio. 

STATE LIBRARY, Dover. Del. 

HART MEMORIAL LIBRARY. Troy. N. Y. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Warrensburg, Mo. 

ST. JOSEPH'S SEMINARY OF THE CITY OF NEW 

YORK. Yonkers. N. Y. 
CHURCH CLUB LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH LIBRARY. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
RESIDENCE OF A. A. LOW. ESQ.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 



Our systems admit of partial and absolute adjustment, while the spacing between 
divisions is brought to a minimum. 

Lightness and Simplicity, with Greatest Strength, is used in Construction. 

These stacks are on exhibition at our warerooms, where full information 
and catalogue may be obtained. 

Correspondence Solicited 



MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED BY COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 1803. 

A. B. 6l W. T. WESTERVELT 

Workers in Plain and Ornamental iron and Steel. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Stikeman Patent Book Stacks 

102 Chambers St., Cor. Church, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 



LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 

2 Star Yard, Carey St. 76 Rue de Rennes. Hospital St., 10. 

GUSTAV E. STECHERT 

Purchasing Agent for Universities and Public Libraries 

810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 



Best facilities and lowest rates for the importation of 

FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 



I.— The receipt of every order is acknowledged at once. 

2.— Orders are sent to my European offices twice a week. 

3.— Shipments from London, Paris, and Leipzig are received every week, hence 
I can import : from London in 3 to 4 weeks; frum Paris in 4 weeks; from Leipzig in 
4 to S weeks. 

4.— Orders which could not be filled at once are reported. 

S.— Out of print and scarce books are hunted up. Of such works a list in form 
of a card catalogue is made up and is constantly before the eyes of the clerks. 

6.— A list of continuations is kept of works being published in consecutive vol- 
umes. Such volumes are supplied as soon as published without a reminder from 
the customer. 

7.— Patterns of bindings are taken from all specially bound first volumes. 

8.— Periodicals are imported fiat in bales 6y fastest steamers and delivered to 
my customers cheaper, quicker, and in better condition than by mail from abroad. 



JUST out: 

CATALOGUE OF SETS OF PERIODICALS 
AND LARGE AND RARE WORKS 

GUSTAV E. STECHERT 

^10 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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.^ VERYthing 



in the line of 



Kindergarten 



Literature 



Kindergarten Magazine Library.... 

Of the six bound volumes of the Kindergarten 

Magazine^ 
Vols. I, II and III are completely exhausted. 

A few single numbers only. 
Vol. IV, one volume in stock at S5. 
Vols. V and VI, full stock, $3. 
Vol. VII, full stock, $3. 
Regular yearly subscription, $2.00. 

These volumes are bound in scarlet silk 
cloth, completely indexed, and contain excel- 
lent outlmes of Practice work, Sunday-school 
work, Gifts and Occupations; rich in experi- 
ence and exhaustive discussions. The Kin- 
dergarten Magazine does not repeat itself. 

Gliild-Garden of Story, Song, and Play.... 

Bound Volumes I, II, III, limited number 

only, each $2.00. 
Four hundred pages of juvenile kindergarten 

reading. 



The Kindergarten Magazine.... 

Is a monthly text-book of child-nature study. 
It is the record -keeper of the new educa- 
tion movement in the United States, Can- 
ada, England, Germany, and all progress- 
ive school centers. 



The Kindergarten Magazine.... 

Is now in its eighth volume. Each current 
number constitutes a symposium program, 
which is devoted to the discussion of a 
special topic. These, the important de- 
partments of all educational work, are 
presented from many and varied stand- 
points. There is help for the primary 
teacher, the parent, the kindergartner, the 
Sunday-school worker, the student of ped- 
agogy and child-nature. 



KINDERGARTEN LITERATURE CO. 

166-170 So. Clinton Street, Chicago. 
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THE NEW 



HAMMOND 

No. 2. 



THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 



The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by all the promijient Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 



PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 



CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 



Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 



FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 



FOURTEEN LAN0UAQE5 ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 



Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hammond " work. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 



424 East 62d Street, 



NEW YORK, 
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Magazine Memoranda. 

OUR SPECIALTY LIES IN SERIAL SETS. 

We Deal in No Other Class of Books of Interest to Libraries. 

Carrying a large stock, we can price or supply at short notice 
most of the sets indexed by Poole, as well as other sets of periodicals 
and society publications, American or foreign. 

We collate carefully, having a staff of six assistants constantly 
employed in this department. 

Mr. Thorvald Solberg, having recovered his health, will resume 
charge of our Library Department in September. Mr. Frederick VV. 
Faxon, recently in charge, goes to London to manage our foreign 
agency until November next. He is so familiar with the needs of 
American libraries that he will be able to serve them efficiently, while 
abroad, in procuring or perfecting foreign sets. Mr. Solberg returns 
from a recent trip through Europe, thoroughly informed as to con- 
tinental serials. 

We invite correspondence concerning wants or contemplated 
purchases in magazines or society publications, and suggest to libra- 
rians, in view of the increasing scarcity of many sets, the wisdom of 
anticipating now the needs of the future in this line. 

We have just published a book on Private International Law, 
which will interest students of government. Dicey on the Conflict 
of Laws, written by Prof. A. V. Dicey, of Oxford, edited with Amer- 
ican notes by Prof. J. B. Moore, of Columbia University, N. Y., and 
printed in this country under the international copyright law. Price 
in law sheep binding, $6.50 NET. 

Vol. 2 of Foster on the Constitution of the United States 
will be ready in the fall. As the most serious and thorough discus- 
sion of our constitutional development published since 1833, this is 
an essential book in the department of American histoiy. Price per 
volume in cloth, $4.50 net; in sheep, $5.00 net. 

THE BOSTON BOOK CO. 

CHARLES C. SOULE, President. 

15>^ Beacon Street, boston, mass. 
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A. L. A. Library Primer 

(Under revision) 

The appendix to the A. L. A. is all 
under revision, and must not be taken 
for anything definite. It is in reality a 
first draft and will be materially changed 
when in its final form. It is given in 
its present length and substance to 
^how what might be included with 
profit, and also what clearly does not 
belong in such a work as a primer for 
small libraries. Those interested are 
earnestly invited to send in criticisms 
-and suggestions. The cuts which are 
inserted are also suggestive, and their 
appearance here is no evidence of an 
intention of using them finally in the 
book form. 

Appendix A 

Xist of Reference Books for a Small Library 
(Under revision) 

Compiled by the Public library,'Denver 
J^dams, C: K. Manual of historical liter- 
ature. 1888. O. Harper, cl. $2.50. 
Adler, G. J. Dictionary of the German 
and English languages. 1893. Q. 
Appleton, mor. 85. 

AJlibone, S. A. Critical dictionary of 
English literature. 1891. 3 v. Q. 
sh. Lippincott, $22.50. 

J^llibone, S. A. Supplement to Critical 
dictionary of English literature, by J: 
F. Kirk. 1892. 2 v. Q. sh. Lip- 
pincott, $15. 

Jlnnual American catalog^. 1 895. Q. Pub- 
lishers weekly, ^ mor. S3. 50. 

^ppleton*8 cyclopaedia of American biofipraphy. 
1888-92. 6v. Q. Appleton, J^ mor., 
S42.;cl., $30. 



Appleton' 8 cyclopaedia of applied mechanics. 

Edited by P. Benjamin. 1893. 2 v. 

O. App., sh., 815; y2 mor., $17. 
Appleton's modern mechanism, supplement 

to ^'Cyclopaedia of applied mechan- 
ics." 1892. IV. O. Appleton,sh., 

S7.50; yz mor.. $8.50. 
Bartlett, J: ed. Familiar quotations. 

1892. O. Little, cl. «3. 
Brannt, W: T. and Wahl, W: H. Techno- 

chemical receipt book. 1895. I^- 

Baird, cl. $2. 
Brewer, E. C. Dictionary of phrase and 

fable, n. d. O. Cassell, y^ mor. 

$2.50. 
Brewer, E. C. Historic note book. 1 892. 

O. Lippincott, >^ mor. S3. 50. 
Bryant, W: C. ed. Library of poetry and 

song. 1874. Q. Fiords. Howard, 

cl. $5. 
Champlin, J. D. jr. Young folks cyclo- 
paedia of common things. 1890. O. 

Holt. cl. S2.50. 
Champlin, J. D. jr. Young folks cyclo- 

pc^dia of persons and places. 1892. 

O. Holt, cl. $2 50. 
Champlin, J. D. jr., and Bostwick, A. E. 

Young folks cyclopaedia of games 

and sports. 1890. O. Holt, cl. 

S2.50. 
Crabb, G: English synonyms. 1892. 

O. Harper, cl. $1.25. 
Fields, J. T. and Whipple, E. P. ed. Fam- 
ily library of British poetry. 1882. 

Q. Houghton, cl., S5.; mor., $10. 
Fletcher, W: I. ed. -A. L. A" index: an 

index to general literature. 1893. Q- 

Houghton, cl. 85. 
Fletcher, W: I. and Bowker, R: R. Annual 

literary index, 1895, including period- 
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icals and essays. 1896. O. Pub- 
lishers weekly, cl. $3.50. 

Fr y, A. R. Sobriquets and nicknames. 
1888. O. Houghton, cl. $2. 

Harper's book of facts. Lewis, C. T. ed. 
1895. Q- Harper. Subscription 
only. $8. 

Harper's cyclopaedia of British and American 
poetry. Sargent, E. ed. 1882. Q. 
Harper, ^ leather $5. 

Haydn's dictionary of dates. Vincent B. ed. 
1895. O. Putnam, cl., $6; j4 rus., $g, 

Hazell's annual: record of men and topics of 
the day. 1896. D. Hazell, 3s 6d. 

Jameson, J. F. Dictionary of U. S. his- 
tory, 1492-1894. 1894. Q. Puritan 
pub., sh. 

Johnson's universal cyclopaedia. 1 893. 8 
V. Q. Johnson, >^ mor.,g56; cl., S46. 

King, M. ed. Handbook of the U. 5. 

1891. O. King(Matthews-Northrup 
Co.), cl. S3.50. 

Lalor, J. J. ed. Cyclopaedia of political 
science, political economy, and polit- 
ical history of the U. S. 1890-93. 
3 V. Q. Merrill, C: E., gi 5. 

Lippincott's gazetteer of the world. 1890. 
Q. Lippincott, sh. gi2. 

Lossing, B. J. Popular cyclopaedia of 
U.S. history. 1893. 2 v. Q. Har- 
per, mor. $15. 

Matson, H. References for literary 
workers. 1893. O- McClurg, cl. 
S2.50. 

Mulhan, M. G. Dictionary of statistics. 

1892. Q. Routledge. cl. S12. 

Pool, W: F. and Fletcher, W: I, ed. Index 

to periodical literature. 2 v. in 3. 

Q. Houghton, cl. $24. 
Publisher's trade list annual. 1 895. v. 23. 

Q. Publishers weekly, cl. $2. 
Rand-McNally indexed atlas of the world. 

1892. 2 V. 58x4 1 cm. Rand, McNally, 

cl., S18.50; J4 leather, S23.50. 
Smith, H. P. and Johnson, H. K. Diction- 

aryof terms, phrases, and quotations. 

1895. O. Appleton, J^ leather S3. 
Smith,'W: Classical dictionary. 1889. 

O. Murray, }i mor. 18s. 
Smith, W: Dictionaryof the Bible. 1884. 

O. Porter & Coates, cl., $2; yi mor., 

S3. 
Smith, W: Dictionary of the Bible. 

1892. 4 V. O. Houghton, cl., $20,] 

sh. S25. 



Smith, W: Dictionaryof Greek and Ro- 
man biography and mythology. 3 v. 
O. Little, cl., $18.; >^ cf., $24. 

Sonncnschcin, W:S. Best books. 1891. 
Sq Q. Sonnenschein, cl.;^i lis 6d. 

Spiers, A. and Surennc, G. French and 
English pronouncing dictionary. 

1891. Q. Appleton. yi mor. $5. 
Statesman's year book. 1896. v. 33. D. 

Macmillan, ^3. 

Standard dictionary of the English language. 
2 V. Q. 1865. Funk, J4 rus.. Si 5.; 
with Denison's reference index, $17. 

Thomas, J. Universal pronouncing dic- 
tionary of biography and mythology. 

1892. 2 V. Q. Lippincott. 
Wheeler, W: A. Explanatory and pro- 
nouncing dictionary of noted names 
of fiction. 1892. D. Houghton, cl. 
S2. 

Wheeler, W. A. Familiar allusions. 

i89r. D. Houghton, cl. S2. 
Whitaker's almanack. i8q6. D. Whit- 

aker, % ski., 2S 6d. 
World almanac and encyclopaedia. 1895. 

D. World, pap. 25c. 

Appendix B 
List of Magazines. 

These magazines are marked most 
important on an annotated list of 35 
periodicals recommended for a small 
library, and prepared by the library sci- 
ence departmentof Armour institute for 
the primer. The list is under revision 
by the compilers: 
Century magazine (monthly), illus. N. Y. 

Century Co. Ed. by R. W. Gilder. 

$4- 
Harper's new monthly magazine, illus. N. 

Y. Harper. Ed. by H. M. Alden,?4. 

Harper's round table (weekly), illus. N. 
Y. Harper, $2. 

St. Nicholas (monthly), illus. N. Y. Cen- 
tury Co. Ed. by Mary Mapes Dodge, 

Forum (monthly), N. Y. Forum Co , ?3. 
Harper's weekly, illus. N.Y. Harper, ?4- 
Review of reviews (monthly), illus. N. Y. 

Ed. by Albert Shaw, S2.50. 
Contemporary review (monthly). N. Y. 

Leonard Scott Co., $4.50. 
Critic (weekly), illus. N. Y. Critic Co.,. 

$3. 
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Nation (weekly). N. Y. Evening Post 

Co , S3. 
Library journal (monthly). N. Y. R. R. 

Bowker, $$. 
PnblUher's weekly N. Y. R. R. Bowker, 

«3. 
Educational review (monthly), Boston. 

Kasson, 53. 
Kindergarten magazine (monthly), illus. 

Chicago. Kindergarten Lit. Co., $2, 
Appleton*8 popular science monthly, illus. 

N. Y. Appleton, $5. 
Scientific American (weekly), illus. N. Y. 

Munn, $3. With supplement, $7. 
Scientific American supplement (weekly), 

illus. N. Y. Munn, S5. 
Gassier* 8 magazine (monthly), illus. N. 

Y. Cassier Mag. Co., S3. 



Libnuy No. 

\o 

Order No. 
Ordered 

Received •* 

Charged to JJ 

Approved^^ ^ 
Sot now ordered ^ 
Not in library 



Art amateur (monthly), illus. N. Y- 

Montague Marks, S4. 
Outing (monthly), illus. N. Y. Outing; 

Co., ^4. 

Appendix C 

This appendix contains the glossary 
of library terms prepared by Alice B. 
Kroeger, librarian of Drexel institute. 
Its fullness makes it of too great length 
to present with the others this month, 
as it was received late, but it will be 
published in the September number of 
Public Libraries. 

Appendix D 

Sample cuts of library material and 
appliances mentioned in the pages of 
the primer. 



Author's surname, followed by given names or initiab 



WRITE LEGIBLY 



^.ff\XlOJu5^ , C^ 



Edition Place Publisher 

^J x\>^ b\xmjL 

Year No. of Vols. Size Total Price NOT in great haste 

\^^*^ l:^ ^Xi •NOtinlm.e 

I recommend the above for the library. Notice of receipt is NOT asked 
Signature 



Address 



^(sW^ WOJNJV 



Fill above as fully as possible. Cross out NOT, if notice ia wanted, if in great need or special haste 
Put a ? before items of which yon are not sure. Give reasons iof recommending OH TB& BAOK 

Order slip, full details 




A tray for book cards 



H>r^^T'% tK*||. OAi wb%. 



A) 




¥ mucc^^f^ p^ 



O 



Magazine record. Standard card. (Reduced) 
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Order slip. (Reduced) 



DIVISIONS. 



Sncut MsrAnrrncAL Tono. 




)40 CKKMirrmr. 

SJD ClOLOOV. 

Jfe P4LIONTOt00r. 

yo BioLOCT 

^ BorA>tT 

5^ ZooidCT 

600 VMfMl Arts. 

6lO MBOICItil. 

6*0 ImiMUkiira. 

6j» AOktCVLTOIB 



COMMvmcArKtfi AMD Com 
Ckcmkal Tkjimoumy 
MAHurACTVua. 
ManuMK TiAiM& 

BOIIMIK 

PiMArts. 

LaMMCAM CAiMMim. 



Docnniia Tiikm. DacMAna. 

DSVOnOMAL AND fBACTICAL. 

HeMiuTi&PA>;aBAi.PA«ocNuu 
CmrtcN. bftrtTtmom. Wouu 

lUUCiOO* HltTMY. 

Cnnrua CMVKNn aiio ^cn. 
1{»m<HUtruM RujoKim. 



Scuirruu. 

DlAVI 

PAiimito. 
EwotAvnra. 

PNOTOCtAPNT 

UatK. 



AoMiiinnATioii. 
AMocunoH* ADD bnmoTHnn. 

COMMUCV ADD COKMOWKATIOM. 

CctToMt. CoaraMUi roiJC-toi& 



•w Encunl 

Sjo 

««• 

85D ITAUAH. 

Ho Stamim. 

S.-O LATtM. 




9M GiooaAnfT un^Vmamam, 

9*0 BiooftArmr. 

«» AnciDiT HnrotT. 










\ri^ 


^2.^ 


^Q.\^ 








7?^ 










^KN 


r>is<h 










■*T 

































































































Magazine Record Card. (Reduced) 




EXTiACT nm on I 

SEC I — AarpmoawlioiliallvaiMqrM 

ly cot, wrila flpoa. injura, dHMi, 

dMIrajr uy Book, Ntwqi^^, 

Pictwo, EagraTb«, or SttiM 

MoailBt to th« Oikacv P^bBe 

' Libniy, akall b« liable to a fioo 

' not lt« tlua <!«• den«% nor 

Mm thaa Cfty doUan lor mry 




EXTRACT FRM mUl 



b« oii«* rtMwod for iho 



ja. —A in« of ikfM eratt 

adaytkall b« paidoaoach 

work, whaikcr bound ia «o« 

raToIanaa. which knot 

rciurccd according to tha pro. 

rliiom of th« pracadtng r« 

no other book will be ddi*. 

to tha party {nctarriac the Aoa 

t ia paid. • • • 



RBCBIVBD. 



A«D« Library Card PoakaU 

Under ^t. Sept. M.'7«. "Rof. Indev Flla.* 
■■4« by LIBRARY BURKAU, 
US PnAWKLnr 8t., 



Keep your Card is tills PodeL 



Sample Page of Dewey Decimal Classification, showing 

Second Summary. Reduced; actual size, 

SH^SH inches 
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•BATte>VILLt PUBUC UE.KI\K\- 

18©... 

\ TecoTtimenA (or bu,rc\»04>e \>j \\ie UtvcvTy \V\e |oUow«n,;$: 

AulVior 


TtlU 




Pvicel 


5v6T\edL __ 


^ • ... _.. . _ ... — . 

Add.Yeb& 


O 



Order slip 













n.. ht.?i 




Omikaa. 


^rcwton -». 


Vol. 


Author 


Tltk 


(J 


cxXi^l. 


^^'S^.C^ 






0^;^AxKi^ ,\m>j.i^fl 




hAw 


'^^^ 


'i, 










^LC\ 











w-i?, 


Ar«>sA,e^?^ 
























































u 





































Snelf li»t on sheet, lo x 25 centimeters. (Reduced) 



s 



2ill 



M 



-^-•^ t TV 



\\ 



fi) rnxv^. <: M \.i g■^^^ 



..o^ 



'S.fi^.fi 



Shelf list on card, 5 x ia>^ centicnsters. (Reduced) 
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J 






t\'6'. 



(^O'C 






P' 



.CtfO 



^ 

^ 



fo. 



i'l 



t- tt 

1^: 






1;' 



^^ 



f: = 



1? 






1-^ 






1^ 



A.L.A. ACCt55ION BOOK (KftXX:tD) 
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Catalog Cards 



^75^ 



C/(J(XxMy, C.W)jh WWfV, \%z.^- 




C.Q>^ 



KL-^ktrrs^ \j^ tivA^ (Lfhmn)^. 



MiO 



^0 \y^\m^,, 



Auihor 



^7^,.?. 



QlA. "Wa^ \m. •\SiAsu oAffA'^ 



L^^ 



^ vcAjyA^ , C iCl_ 



Title 



^7?)1. 



\\j.q). \^x>Xo^M ^ oJvavuaA) 






Li^ 



DlA; "Wjlh uvu "^IaL cAov\JJt);>. 



^.<^_^.j2__Ti':^ai't&o.: 



Subject 
These arc reduced from the standard size, 12H x 73^ centiDieters. 
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Special Catalog Cards 

(Standard Size) 



^ 



MiL 



foT criticism of 



N?^\'^>- 



^-h 



iXSLi- 



nx 



.^±%\iK^y\^ ^ (^ 



0) C-^CjC\/v>< Pt tx^xl^^ Jt i^AJV; S\A^ 



2tn 



r<\jL3(\ cVrvx>.7vw n:l>Js^Us O^ \3rJL. 



\0\^^ c>^ ^^^'^K^T^AV \JS5l\ ;^ '^,Q?^-^.^^ 



Criticiam Card (yellow) 



for biiliogrAphy of 



J 



^liia 






t^>v/vvwKyv\. 



Aik 



a^>wV)CjL*jvjL 



ML 



^v^ 



t) ^ ^.ftv « "tv \XVv.^. V-tLw^ 









vti 



% 



Arsfvv^cx.rA. ^^t>vr>.^LiLj.KJL \%<yn 



vjJL^ ^'S^'AN^) 



Bibliography Card (blue) 



Sample list for local newspaper 

Blank public library 
Booka on aummer aporta 

Aldrich. How to Ride a Bicycle— P 

5263. P. 47. 
Allen and Sachtleben. Across Asia on a 

Bicycle. L 1825. 
Bicycle. Disease — In. Public Opinion. 

Vol. 15. P. 390. 
Bicycle Tours— And a Moral. Westminster 

Review. Vol. 142. P. 166. 
Bicycling in Bermuda. Outiner. Vol. 2^. 

P. 166. ^ ^ 

Bicycling in California. Overland Month- 
ly. N. S. Vol. 22. P. 391. 
Bury and Hillier. Cycling. P. 5390. 
A Century Ride. Outing. Vol. 23. P. 

56. 



Clementson. Road Rights and Liabili- 
ties of Wheelmen. U. 940. 

Cycling and Cycles. Fortnightly Review. 
Vol 61. P. 669. 

From Havre to Rouen. Outing. 

Vol. 70. P. 83. 

In Germany. Outing. Vol. 21. P. 



no. 



347. 



In Mid Ocean. Outing. 19. P. 



•On Mt. Washington. Outing. Vol. 

22. P. 344. 
On Polio Beach. Outing. Vol. 

21. P. 384. 

Tour. Outing. Vol. 24. P. 272. 

Clyde. Pleasure Cycling. P. 5387. 

(1895.) 
Dalton. Sixty Poets on the Wheel. C. 

2895. 
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39 
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X) 












?: 












o 








H) 
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£ 








5) 
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* 
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3I» 
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N 






^ 




5C 






r^ 
















e" 










f* 








y" 




P* 
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'J> 


7 
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•J^ 














r. 








■J> 












fO 


.5 
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«-e 
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2 
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o 
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^ 
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X3 
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^ 
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9^ 
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Binding Slips 



G»VJ>JjOky>r\A >oroCP(\lKL\A 






^^\^. 



'Srooc^jvX 






H OjjL'V>ruOov\;>rv. 









Magazine lettering. 



Rebound volume lettrring. 



Binding No. 


Zi 




••* 


Color 


Te*«I rrto 


1. Ugkt Bnwb 4. lad 


8 DukGna 


CS.lkxkBi«iS 


6.0livi 


91. Licftt Blw 
8B.T«I1»« 


aBlMk 


». Dark Blu 


T.Lifkt&iwB 

Style 


BMS.LirhtDnb 


« 


ilhiok 
Size 


) Uw ShMp 
i8kiT«r 


T B 


D (g) F F* 1 


15 171 

Follov 


so 25 so 


se 40 


* •KBCtly arrano 


punetuaiion. 


Iatt«r<n0. ■■ on b»ck tf iti.« aUfW 


and y«oM«l t 




K>bkJHi4bT 


L^airr U^mm. I« r 





Directions for binder. 
(Reverse side) 




Magazine binder. 





'^'oS,des. 



^^■I'lhou 



t a bacJcj 






^xura 
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jfT,"^, 




liiiK!.^^ 



4> 

o 
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Newspaper rack. 



A library chair. 





Book support. 
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\}i 



:^\y^^Mi^'> 



1)1^ 
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Newspaper rack. 



A library chair. 





Book support. 
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Catalog case, with slide, trays and base. 
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BLANKVILLE PUBUC LIBRARY 

July 6, 1896. 

We desire to receive for permanent preservation in this library the pub- 
lication mentioned below. Any expense of express or postage will be gladly 
met by the library. Will you kindly put this library on your mailing list? 

Asking your kind attention. 

Very truly, 



A request for donations. 




Librarian's desk. 
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A. L. A. Primer Criticisms. 

We have been somewhat disappointed 
at the small amount of criticism the 
Primer has received. As the note in- 
troductory to it stated, it is very largely 
a compilation. I endeavored, in put- 
ting it together, to be chary of the ex- 
pression of my own views. I added 
certain notions which I knew were not 
commonly accepted, in the hope that 
they would arouse discussion. Such 
criticisms as have come in have almost 
invariably been helpful, and will receive 
full consideration in final revision. On 
the one point, at least, of access to the 
shelves, which Mr Davies speaks of in 
the July Public Libraries, I should be 
very much pleased to have a vote taken 
by the A. L. A. If a majority are in 
favor of open shelves that fact might 
be stated in a footnote, and the qualifi- 
cations Mr Davies suggests might be 
incorporated in the text. 

The statement that the public library 
is not a business office, must, of course, 
be read in connection with the words 
that accompany it. A business office 
is not a place at which we go for pleas- 
ure. It is not a place — to put it in an- 
other way — which we go to with the 
reasonable expectation of receiving, on 
entering, an agreeable thrill. The pub- 
lic library should be such a place. 

Mr Finney's suggestion in regard to 
adding a good many full-face sub-head- 
ings is an excellent one. His question 
about the shelf list and the order of 
business, etc., will receive careful con- 
sideration. 

** Librarian" suggests that the final 
printing of the Primer be postponed 
until after a discussion of it at the 
Cleveland meeting. This suggestion is 
good. I doubt, however, if there will 
be time at Cleveland to have much dis- 
cussion of the Primer save in private 
conversation. If possible there will be 
furnished at Cleveland a number of 
copies of Public Libraries containing 
the first draft. Criticisms and discus- 
sions can then be made in private con- 
versation, and the results thereof made 
known to the executive board. It mav 



be advisable to call up for discussion, 
and perhaps for vote, some of the more 
important of the mooted points. 

Frank P. Hill, of the public library 
of Newark, N. J., asks: "Why do you 
call the child 'A. L. A.' primer? I 
thought anything with A. L. A. attach- 
ment ought to have A. L. A. sanction 
before use." The Primer certainly has 
not been put forth by the Association 
as yet. **A. L. A." should perhaps not 
have been applied to it. The meaning 
of the title, as it has appeared in Pub- 
lic Libraries, was, of course, that the 
American Library Association is com- 
piling the Primer with the thought of 
possible adoption in view. It is doubt- 
ful if it is desirable to ask the A. L. A. 
to sanction such a publication as the 
Primer must be. Entire harmony on 
all the points therein will be impossible. 
Would it not be wiser to print it with an 
introductory note to this effect: **The 
A. L. A. does not unanimously indorse 
this compilation of elementary library 
ideas, but publishes it as the best state- 
ment at present available of certain 
elements of library economy." Cer- 
tainly it should be so plainly stated in 
the introduction that it is not a creed 
to which every member of the A. L. A. 
has subscribed, that no librarian or 
trustee reading it need be deceived 
into thinking it is the A. L. A.'s last 
word. 

Someone asks if the Primer is not a 
little too much on the kindergarten 
plan. My observation of the kind of 
information about library work needed 
by the people the Primer is intended 
to reach, leads me to think that if it is 
at fault in this respect it is not simple 
enough. I have received letters in the 
past year — and who has not— from li- 
brarians in the east asking me questions 
in regard to library matters of the sim- 
plest kind. It is inquirers like these 
that I have endeavored to keep in view 
during the compilation of the entire 
book. There are only a few hundred 
libraries in the country, it must be re- 
membered, in which the Library journal, 
for instance, has ever been a constant 
visitor. Of the remaining 2,500 libra- 
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ries the A. L. A. knows little, and they 
know less of the A. L. A. and its work, 
and of the rudiments of library econ- 
omy. A veritable primer, a primer in 
every sense, is the thing needed, and it 
should be scattered broadcast. 

J. C. D. 

1. In the order department, it seems 
to me that a carbon copy of the sheet 
which you send to the agent in buying 
books is more satisfactory than a letter- 
press copy. You can get two copies 
on heavy paper and the duplicate sheets 
can be fastened together in binders. 
They have the same advantage as the 
letter-press copy, of being absolute 
duplicates (a decided advantage over 
the expensive manuscript order-book), 
and have the added advantage of being 
easier to write on in checking up the 
date of reception, price, etc. 

2. I have never been able to see that 
the withdrawal book, like the one which 
you advocate and which Mr. Jones keeps 
at Salem, is essential. 

3. On page 41 of Public Libraries 
you say: *'Do not feel that you must 
buy complete sets of an author." 
Should you not include in this state- 
ment "or complete series'* ? 

4. Is not a record of gifts better kept 
on slips than in a blank book? 

5. I hope you intend to add to the 
Primer a long paragraph on children's 
rooms. It is a subject which I have 
been studying with great interest lately. 
So far I have not seen or heard of any 
children's rooms that are in any way 
satisfactory, unless it be the Denver 
one. If the children's room is worth 
while at all, it is worth while to bring 
it nearer the ideal than some of the at- 
tempts which are being made. 

Mary S. Cutler. 
Albany library school. 

A. L. A. Primer, chapter 18, para- 
graph 8, reads: When a borrower re- 
turns a book the librarian can learn 
from the date on the pocket, etc. But 
the previous paragraphs do not state 
that the date is stamped on the pocket. 
As I understand it, the date is stamped 
twice; first on the book card, which is 



retained by the library, and second on 
the borrowers* card, which is placed in 
the pocket and given borrower with 
book. 

Another point that strikes me in this 
same paragraph is that it might fre- 
quently be dangerous to cross off the 
borrowers* card, no matter how busy one 
may be, until the book card has been 
got out, and the card number compared 
with borrower's card. We find that 
borrowers frequently bring the wrong 
borrowers' card with the book; this 
would happen less frequently, of course, 
where the borrower's card is kept in the 
pocket. Very truly, 

R. T. Lancefield. 

Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 



In chapter 18 of the A. L. A. Primer, 
but one charging system is described. 
Will it not be well to give also the sys- 
tem in which slips are used instead of 
book cards. In our own library we 
are using this method, which is also the 
one used in the Chicago public library. 

The slips are of manilla paper, size 
less than half that of a card, made into 
blocks of 100 slips each, glued together 
at the side. In issuing a book we write 
on the slip the card number, accession 
number of the book and class number 
(first figure only), stamping both slip 
and card with the date. The card is 
placed in the'pocket of the book and 
the slips thrown loosely into a box 
until the next day. They are then 
counted by classes, and a record made 
of the number in each class issued for 
that day. After this they are arranged 
numerically by the upper (card) num- 
ber, and placed in the tray with the 
date designated as in the other system. 

When the book is returned, the date 
upon the card shows us in which divi- 
sion of the tray we must look for the slip, 
the number of the card gives us the 
number of the slip, which, when found, 
is taken out, and the accession number 
upon it compared with that of the book. 
If they agree the slip is destroyed and 
the card stamped with date of return. ' 

We think this latter method is less 
expensive than the former, and that by 
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it books can be exchanged more rapidly; 
the slips also occupy less space in the 
tray than cards. But we cannot keep a 
record of the number of times a vol- 
ume has been issued, as is the case 
when the book card is used. 

Martha E. Buhre, 
Ubrarian in charge Scoville Institute. 
July 14, 1896. 



The compilers of the Primer say on 
page 83 of the July Public Libraries 
that a reliable publishing house offered 
to print and give to the Association 
3,000 copies of the Primer without ex- 
pense, providing they were allowed to 
insert advertisements and to own the 
copyright. The compilers say further, 
that this offer, which is still open, it 
was thought best to decline, as it ap- 
pears more dignified tp include no out- 
side matter and to have the Association 
retain control of the book. 

I wish to make a protest against this 
decision. There may be other reasons 
why it is not desirable to accept such 
an offer as that mentioned; but to de- 
cline an offer to distribute over the 
country, free of charge, a good piece of 
propaganda literature, such as we hope 
the Primer is to be, on the score of dig- 
nity, seems to me absurd. Dignity has 
not yet done much for the American 
Library Association, or for the ad- 
vancement of the library spirit in this 
country. Moreover, a well-selected list 
of advertisements, agreeably printed, 
properly arranged in the front and back 
of the Primer, would add to its value. 
Among the 3,000 smaller libraries to 
which the Primer could be sent under 
the plan rejected, many would be bene- 
fited by having brought to their atten- 
tion the names of the best publishers 
and booksellers in the country, with 
lists of good books for library use, and 
the names of the makers of and dealers 
in library supplies of all kinds. 

E. G. G. 



several who have taken a course in li- 
brary training, and are ready for work^ 
and the names of library assistants who 
desire other positions. Anyone desir- 
ing to enter into correspondence with 
any of these about positions, can ob- 
tain their addresses from this office. 



Public Libraries has on file the 
names of a number of librarians who de- 
sire to change localities; the names of 



World's Fair Volume on Library 
Economy 

Complaints have been pouring in 
from all parts of the country because 
librarians and trustees are unable to get 
the invaluable papers prepared for the 
World's Fair A. L. A. meeting, in the 
form of a series of expert treatises on 
all the main subjects of library econ- 
omy. Those who read the revised edi- 
tions of these papers, as printed in the 
report of the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion for 1892-93, vol. I, pp. 691-1014, 
have been much impressed with the 
great practical value of this work. 

Everyone knows the deep interest of 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Dr William T. Harris, who has been all 
his life one of the most earnest friends 
of American public libraries, but he is 
compelled to conform to the laws and 
regulations governing the printing and 
distribution of these documents, and 
has done the best possible with the 
means at his disposal. This volume is 
incorporated in every report sent out 
from his office, and so made available 
in all the principal libraries of the 
world. A copy has also been furnished 
for each member of the A. L. A., and 
for the students in the library school at 
Albany and in the training classes. 
The edition is now exhausted. Ar- 
rangements have been made, however, 
by which the Library Bureau will pub- 
lish an edition at a low price, ready for 
delivery, it is hoped, in July, and will 
hereafter keep it on sale so that no one 
shall be shut out from the invaluable 
service rendered to library economy 
by the prominent librarians of the 
country, who gave so much time and 
effort to putting in convenient form 
the best results of the study and expe- 
rience of recent years. 
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Public Libraries 

(monthly) 

Library Bureau Publishers 

M. E. AHERN Editor 

CONTRIBUTINO COITORS: 

J.C. DANA.Pres. A. L. A Denver P. L. 

Theresa West, Vice-Pres. A. L. A Milwaukee P. L. 

H . L. Elmendorf. Sec. A. L. A St Joseph P. L. 

F. M. Crunden St Louis P. L. 

Melvil Dewey Director N. Y. State library school 

Caroline H.Garland Dover (N. H.) P. L. 

Caroline M. Hewins Hartford P. L. 

F. H.HiLD Chicago P. L. 

Hannah P. James Osterhout F. L., Wilkes Barre 

Alice B. Kroeger, Director library class, 

Drexel Institute. Philadelphia 

J. N. Larnbd Buffalo P.L. 

T. L.Montgomery, Wagner Institute of Science library, 

Philadelphia 
Mary W. Plummer, Director library class, 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 

J. C. RowELL University of California library, 

Berkeley 
Katharine L. Shakp. Director library science. 

Armour Institute. Chicago 

Subscription $1 a year 

Five copies to one library - - - $4 a year 
Single number 20 cents 



Just one month now till the Cleve- 
land meeting of the A. L. A. We wish 
every librarian in the country could be 
there. Of course this will not be, but 
we urge everyone who can by any 
means attend to do so; not one can 
be spared. Librarians of long stand- 
ing and wide experience are wanted for 
the help and inspiration they will be to 
the less favored ones. The young, the 
inexperienced, the discouraged, the 
tired, the timid librarians are earnestly 
besought to be present for the higher 
spirit and greater appreciation of their 
work, which they will carry away with 
them as a source of strength in the 
work of the coming year. The library 
spirit which descends at these meetings 
cannot be explained or described, but 
not one who has ever attended a meet- 
ing of the A. L. A. but will testify to 
its existence and helpfulness. We have 
never heard of a single person who has 
ever been at an A. L. A. meeting who 
did not want to go to another. 

The Library journal points out the 
fact editorially in the June number that 
cooperation and competition cannot 
exist together in fields which are limited. 



The truth here expressed is too self-evi- 
dent to need extended comment, and 
yet the point in relation to library work 
will bear emphasizing. The A. L. A. 
has done a great deal to cultivate the 
spirit of mutual helpfulness and cooper- 
ation. The professional spirit of libra- 
rianship should not be lost sight of, and 
the idea of loyalty to each other under 
all honorable circumstances, and an ex- 
act statement of positions, should com- 
pletely absorb the minds of all the mem- 
bers of the A. L. A., men and women, 
regardless of the cost. This has been 
largely the case, and there are few in- 
stances in the relations of librarians 
that show anything but a loyal profes- 
sional spirit. 

We shall publish the attendance at 
the Cleveland meeting of the A. L. A. 
by statesj and we hope every librarian 
will have cause to feel proud of the 
showing made by his locality. We 
shall be glad to publish any plans or 
outlines of state meetings which may 
be sent us before that time, or do any- 
thing else that will in any way add to 
the success of the meeting of i8g6. 

Every librarian who has the good of 
the library cause at heart, will rejoice at 
the formation at Buffalo of a library sec- 
tion of the N.E.A. Not since the forma- 
tionof theA. L. A. in 1876 has so impor- 
tant an action to the library world, or 
indeed to the educational world at large, 
been taken. It forecasts united work 
on the part of both schools and libra- 
ries, and an influence for the upbuilding 
of human character that cannot be over- 
estimated. It proclaims that the day 
of solitary text-book drilling is at an 
end, and ushers in the time of looking 
to the nutrition of the faculties rather 
than to the accumulation of facts and 
figures. The recognition by the N. E. 
A. of the library as an important part 
of the educational structure of the day 
will give new life and added strength 
to not only the work of the library, but 
to the work of the school as well. 

Prepare in the next few weeks the 
contribution which you expect to give 
to the A. L. A. meeting. A question 
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from you may brin^^ ah answer that will 
help another. Your experience may 
solve a perplexing problem for some 
one else. No one should feel that he 
has no part in the meeting, as there 
will be something for every one that 
will avail himself of the opportunity 
which this occasion affords. 

The meeting in Cleveland will give 
to every member of the profession, 
from the youngest assistant to the old- 
est librarian, an opportunity not only 
to hear the theories and principles of 
librarianship discussed, but to see these 
theories and principles applied — a veri- 
table object lesson in library science. 
The library at Cleveland, with its sev- 
eral branches, presents the subject en- 
tire. A live, progressive, useful insti- 
tution, the main library will furnish 
material for thought to the experienced 
librarians of the larger institutions, 
while the branch libraries, adapting the 
same principles to their size and envi- 
ronments, present model, small libra- 
ries for the consideration of those who 
may come from less pretentious insti- 
tutions. We present cuts of the main 
building and of the South Side branch 
elsewhere in this number. 

Again we urge a full attendance of 
the librarians in the middle west, and 
especially those who have not attended 
a previous meeting. It would be an 
exceedingly helpful thing if arrange- 
ments were made to hold state meet- 
ings to discuss preliminary arrange- 
ments for the annual home-meetings. 
This could easily be done where there 
are even a few from the same state in 
attendance at Cleveland. 

The plan of the Cleveland public 
library to issue a monthly index to cur- 
rent periodical literature is worthy the 
support in sympathy and financial aid 
of not only librarians, but of all literary 
workers. An index to the contents of 
the leading periodicals of this country 
and England, including both author and 
subject entries, issued every month and 
kept up to date in a cumulative way, is 
something every library in the country 
needs. The smaller the library the less 



its resources, either in reference books 
or periodicals, the greater relative bene- 
fit will it get from such an index. The 
first numbers have been received and 
the high character of the series is therein 
foreshadowed. The success of the un- 
dertaking requires prompt financial 
backing from those wishing its contin- 
uance, and it is to be hoped that the 
enterprise will be promptly supported 
from the start. 

Children are not to be left to an undi- 
rected choice of books if they are to at- 
tain any success from reading. While 
compulsory reading may be a question- 
able good, if rightly chosen, it is far 
better than the literature which will 
likely come under the notice of an un- 
directed child. While there are many 
instances of men who have reached dis- 
tinction without this direction of their 
mental qualities, there is also the inev- 
itable question of how much more they 
might have attained if wisely guided. 
The importance of proper reading in 
the plan of education was fully recog- 
nized by the action of the council of 
the N. E. A. in striking out the word 
•* school" before library in the petition 
asking for the establishment of a school 
library section, thus recognizing at the 
same time all libraries as an important 
part of the educational plan. 

When are we to have another accu- 
rate list of the libraries in the United 
States? Cannot the A. L. A. persuade 
some of the business houses that are 
interested in keeping in touch with 
the libraries of the country to compile 
such a list? It is something very much 
needed in doing propaganda work for 
the A. L. A. and for the library move- 
ment in general. Could some one take 
it up as an individual enterprise, and 
ask every library in the country to 
contribute a few cents to the compi- 
lation and publication of it? 

A compilation of the library laws in 
all the states in the Union is also very 
much needed. Did not the Bureau of 
Education at Washington promise to 
compile and publish such a work? Its 
appearance would be welcomed. 
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American Library Association 

Eighteenth General Conference 
Cleveland, O,, September 1-4, i8q6 

The final program for the Cleveland 
meeting of the A. L. A. is about ready 
for the press, and will be issued in cir- 
cular form early in August. This will 
be sent without further notice to those 
whose names are on the list of Sec. 
H. L.Elmendorf. If anyone cares for 
a copy, and has reason to think that 
his name may not be known to the sec- 
retary, a copy may be obtained by 
dropping a line to him at St. Joseph, 
Mo. A condensed form of the order 
of exercises will be furnished everyone 
on arrival at Cleveland. The program 
is very nearly as it was outlined in 
these columns before. Wednesday 
morning's session has been filled, as 
follows: 

Announcementt: President's address — 
John Cotton Dana, librarian public 
library, Denver (Col.); Retrospect and 
prospect in these closing years of the 
century — J. N. Lamed, superintendent 
of public library, Buffalo (N. Y.); New 
congressional library building — Ber- 
nard Green, superintendent of con- 
struction, Washington (D. C); New 
public documents bill — F. A. Crandal, 
superintendent department of public 
documents, Washington (D. C); Ex- 
pert annotation of books— George lies. 
New York. 

A strong effort will be made to have 
all sessions open and close on time. 

The Hon. John Bigelow, president of 
the board of trustees of the New York 
public library, is to be at Cleveland, 
and will speak at the meeting of the 
trustees* section. 

Everyone interested is invited to join 
the discussion on the books included 
in the supplement to the A. L. A. cat- 
alog. All speeches in this discussion 
will be strictly limited to five minutes, 
so it will be well to have clearly in 
mind the point to be made. 

Tickets to Cleveland will be sold on 
the certificate plan. Those in attend- 
ance should be sure to get this certifi- 



cate from the ticket agent when pur- 
chasing their ticket, or else there can 
be no reduction obtained in rates tor re- 
turn. The joint railroad agent will be 
in attendance at Cleveland on Thurs- 
day a. m., September 3. All certificates 
should be deposited with Secretary El- 
mendorf as soon as possible after arrival 
in Cleveland. He will attend to having 
them signed and return them to own- 
ers. Members should be prompt in at- 
tending to this and thus avoid confusion 
at the close. Railroad rates named both 
for Cleveland and post-conference trips 
are for members; those desiring to take 
friends with them must calculate on 
the $2 for membership fee. 

Be sure to notify the secretary both 
as to attendance and going on post- 
conference trip. Of course failure to 
notify does not bar the attendance of 
anyone, but better rates and accommo- 
dations can be secured when the secre- 
tary has some idea of the number to be 
Provided for. People do not realize 
ow it lightens the load to respond to 
a request of this kind or more would 
give heed to it. 

Persons desiring to go by boat to 
Cleveland from any lake point will bear 
in mind that the steamship lines are 
members of the Central Passengrer 
company, and the same rates for round 
trip applies as on the railroads. 

Those who desire to join a party to 
make the trip, will find a welcome by 
sending their names to those in charge. 
In the East, F. Richmond Fletcher, 146 
Franklin St., Boston; in New York dis- 
trict, C. A. Nelson, Columbia College; 
near Philadelphia, T. L. Montgomery, 
Wagner's Institute; from Chicago, G. 
B. Meleney, Library Bureau, will have 
charge of parties bound for Cleveland. 

Word comes from A. M. Jellison, li- 
brarian of the Mechanics' institute, San 
Francisco, and secretary of the library 
association of Central California, that, 
as far as he had learned, the Pacific 
Coast will not be represented by any 
library people at Cleveland. This is 
very much to be regretted. Library 
activity on the Pacific Coast has mark- 
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edly increased in recent years. Library 
problems are attacked out there with 
the true Western spirit. Delegates 
from that region would add to the en- 
thusiasm of the Cleveland meeting, as 
well as to the number of live ideas that 
will be present. 

The committee of the A. L. A. in 
state aid is preparing a statement of 
the situation in all the states of the 
Union in regard to state aid to libraries. 
If possible the statement will be pub- 
lished and distributed before the Cleve- 
land meeting. The time for its com- 
pilation being very brief, the printed 
report will probably be incomplete in 
many particulars. It will serve its pur- 
pose, however, if it forms a basis for 
an investigation next year, and gives 
rise to discussion at Cleveland. 

Those desiring to obtain one of the 
A. L. A. pins can do so by sending 
82.50 to Nina E. Browne, 146 Franklin 
St., Boston. Specify in the order 
whether a stick or catch pin is wanted. 



POST CONFERENCE NOTES 

The start — At the close of the annual 
A. L. A. dinner, Friday night, the party 
will proceed to the boat in waiting, 
which will leave Cleveland for Detroit 
at 12:30 a. m. Berths and staterooms 
will be secured in advance, and assigned 
in order of application. Notify the sec- 
retary just what you want, so there will 
be no dissatisfaction. 

Rates — For those taking the trip from 
Cleveland to Detroit the fare for the 
round trip will be $3; one way, S2. This 
does not include berths, which will be 
Si. 5c for one or two, in lower berths; Si 
for upper berth; stateroom, S2.50. 
The fare from Cleveland to Mackinaw 
and return will be Si 3; one way, S8. 
These prices include meals and berths. 
The fare from Detroit to Mackinaw 
and return will be Sio; one way, S6; 
meals and berths included. Breakfast 
at Detroit will be an individual expense, 
as breakfast on the boat at Detroit is 
not included in the trip. Several very 
good places at moderate rates are con- 



venient to the landing and within short 
walking distance of the public library. 

Detroit — The party will meet at De- 
troit public library, where carriages, 
tendered by citizens, will be in waiting, 
and at 1 1 a. m. sharp, will begin the 
drive through the city to Belle Isle, 
where lunch at i p. m. will be served in 
the casino by courtesy of Detroit pub- 
lic library. 

Grand Pointe— At 3:30 p. m. the Star 
line boat will call at the dock in the 
park, and take the party through St. 
Clair Flats to Grand Pointe club house; 
fare, 50 cents. A dinner to the party 
will be given by the club, and enter- 
tainment until the arrival of the boat. 
City of Mackinaw will stop at the club 
at 12. The staterooms previously as- 
signed will be taken and the party will 
proceed to Mackinaw, which will be 
reached Monday a. m., at 6:30. 

Mackinaw — The arrangements for the 
stay at Mackinaw on the post conference 
trip are delightful. The abiding place 
will be the Grand hotel, a first-class place 
in every respect, whose regular rates 
are $4 or $$ a day, but which have been 
reduced to S2.50 for the A. L. A. party, 
with the same accommodations and 
service in use during the regular season. 
The Grand hotel is beautifully situated 
•on high ground, overlooking a beauti- 
ful wooded park and a full view of the 
lake. Wide verandas extend around 
the entire building, and with rooms for 
1,000 guests there will be no crowd or 
confusion. The full orchestra will be 
retained until after the departure of 
the A. L. A. A fine casino in the 
grounds will be at the disposal of the 
guests for meetings and social gather- 
ings. With all these charms of local- 
ity, and the personality of the party, a 
most delightful prospect for a good 
time opens before us. The final session 
of A. L. A. will be held Tuesday even- 
ing, when Reuben Gold Thwaites will 
present his paper, The story of Mack- 
inaw. The departure after this will be 
at the pleasure of the members of the 
party. 
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Cleveland to Mackinaw 
Historical Data on Pott Conference Trip 

CLEVELAND 

New England librarians ought to feel 
at home in Cleveland, the capital of the 
New Connecticut of a century ago. It 
will be remembered that Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, and Virginia 
claimed the country northwest ot the 
Ohio River. At the time when liberal 
domains in America were given away 
to English trading companies and court 
favorites, geographical knowledge at 
the court of St. James did not descend 
to petty details. In general, the coast 
colonies were supposed to own every- 
thing west of them to the China Sea, 
quite regardless of the fact that colo- 
nial boundaries sadly overlapped. A 
pretty snarl there arose out of it all, 
although the same has been of more or 
less advantage to those Western histo- 
rians who have gained some profes- 
sional distinction in unraveling h. 
When the United States were formed, 
all of the states interested in the North- 
west gave up their individual claims, 
except Connecticut, which reserved 
3.665,291 acres along Lake Erie, and 
Virginia, which reserved 3,709,848 acres 
between the Miami, Scioto, and Ohio 
rivers. Connecticut called this section 
her Western Reserve, — a name perpe- 
trated in the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, and the Western Reserve Histor- 
ical Society, the excellent libraries of 
which the A. L. A. visitors to Cleveland 
will be expected to see. The name 
New Connecticut was, however, for 
several years, popularly attached to the 
district. 

The passage of the ordinance of 1787, 
establishing the Territory Northwest of 
the River Ohio, was thought by Con- 
necticut to be in violation of her rights, 
as it included the Western Reserve in 
the territorial limits. The Nutmeg 
State proceeded to offer its lands for 
sale despite the famous Ordinance. 
The Connecticut Land Company was 
the outgrowth of this step. It was 
some years before anybody would pur- 
chase any of the tract, for the woods of 



Northern Ohio were still full of Indians, 
and white men possessed the country 
only on paper. Finally, after the St. 
Clair and Harmar expeditions had been 
slaughtered, Mad Anthony Wayne met 
the savage enemy at Fallen Timbers 
(1794) and humbled him. 

The treaty of Greenville (1795) cleared 
the path, and in the early summer of 
1796 the Connecticut Company sent 
out its pioneers to the Western Reserve. 
They numbered 9 officers and survey- 
ors, 37 employes (boatmen, axmen, 
and linemen), 6 caretakers, 13 horses, 
and some cattle, the whole under Gen. 
Moses Cleaveland. After many adven- 
tures they reached the mouth of Con- 
neaut Creek, near the Pennsylvania 
border, July 4, 1796, and there, just 
within the border of New Connecticut, 
celebrated the twentieth natal day of 
the Republic by "firing a Federal salute 
of fifteen rounds, and then the sixteenth 
in honor of New Connecticut. We 
gave three cheers and christened the 
place Port Independence," and then 
had a picnic dinner **at which six toasts 
were drank, and we closed with three 
cheers. Drank several pails of grog. 
Slipped and retired in remarkable good 
order." Thus writes good old General 
Cleaveland, in his diary. It is to be 
hoped that if any of the Connecticut 
members of the A. L. A. take a side- 
trip to celebrate the centennial of Port 
Independence, they will be a trifle more 
sparing of the grog, for modern libra- 
rian's are not so hardened as their for- 
bears. 

All of which merely goes to show 
why General Cleaveland was upon the 
ground at all. July 22 he visited the 
site of the city, which was, with a slight 
variation in spelling, to bear his name, 
*' the caoital of this Connecticut empire 
of the West," and began setting stakes. 
The mouth of Cuyahoga Creek, where 
Cleveland was planted, had for many 
years been the scene of white men's ex- 
ploits. It is supposed th^t Maj. Robert 
Rogers (6f whom Parkman tells us in 
the Conspiracy of Potitiac) here held a 
council with Pontiac, in October, 1760. 
Cleveland antiquarians claim that Ma- 
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jor Williams was wrecked off here, in 
November, 1763, while on his way to 
fight Pontiac; and that Colonel Brad- 
street stopped at Cuyahoj^a, upon his 
expedition against the Ohio Indians. 
We know that in 1755 there was a 
French trading post on this river; and 
that after 1760, French and English 
traders fraternized upon its banks, — 
indeed, it rivaled Sandusky as a trad- 
ing center in 1786, and there was a con- 
siderable forest traffic here until after 
the War of 1812-15. In 1785-87, a Mo- 
ravian mission village, Pilgerruh ('* Pil- 
grim's Rest"), was situated a few miles 
up the river, at the mouth of Tinker 
Creek. The pathetic history of the 
Moravian missions of Ohio will be 
found outlined in Larned's History for 
Ready Reference, Vol. 3, p. 2229. 

The little Western Reserve hamlet 
on Cuyahoga Creek, whose centennial 
is to be celebrated by the presence of 
the A. L. A., was a plant of slow growth. 
It was inaccessible in those olden days; 
Indian wars raged in the neighborhood; 
the fur trade of the district was not en- 
couraging to settlement; and altogether 
it was not until the close of the War of 
1812-15 that Cleveland exhibited any 
reason for being. In 18 10, fourteen 
years after the coming of Moses to this 
Promised Land, there were but 57 peo- 
ple here; but in 18 14 it was big enough 
to be incorporated as a village; in 1836 
a city charter was obtained; in 1854 it 
absorbed its rival across the river, Ohio 
City, and became a municipality of 
20,000. It now numbers about 375,000, 
with 2,300 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing 50,000 people, with 
daily steamers to all the other impor- 
tant lake ports, five trunk lines of rail- 
way, and a great and growing commerce 
by land and water. It is a beautiful 
residence city as well; and Eastern li- 
brarians will find that its libraries and 
other educational institutions are well 
housed, liberally equipped and com- 
petently administered. 

DETROIT 

The evening steamer, which we shall 
take at Cleveland for Detroit, will be 
of the class advertised in the tourist 



circulars as ''floating palaces.** Libra- 
rians from the seaboard, who are unfa- 
miliar with the craft of our inland 
waters, will at suitable intervals during 
the trip kindly oblige Western mem- 
bers by expressing delighted surprise. 
It is a far cry from this Cleveland boat 
to old "Walk-in-the- Water," the first 
steamer on Lake Erie, which made its 
initial voyage over our very route, ar- 
riving in Detroit, August 28, 1818. 
•'Walk-in-the- Water** was a powerful 
steamer built on Fulton's plan, and a 
source of great wonderment to the na- 
tives along Detroit River, for they had 
been told and fully believed that the 
"big canoe,*' — the "fire canoe." some 
of them picturesquely styled it, — was, 
by order of the chief of the Long 
Knives (Americans), being drawn 
about through the rivers and lakes by 
a team of sturgeon. 

It will be dark; and as soon as we 
leave the breakwater land-lubbers will 
express a desire to retire early. We 
need, therefore, make no mention of 
the points of interest between Cleve- 
land and Detroit — of Sandusky, a 
famous frontier stronghold in the In- 
dian wars of the eighteenth century; 
of charming Put-in-Bay, where, Sept. 
10, 1813, Commadore Perry gained that 
immortal victory over the British, 
which he sententiously reported: **We 
have met the enemy, and they are ours;** 
of busy Toledo, and Maumee Bay, long 
objects of territorial strife between Ohio 
and Michigan. 

History. 

The early history of Detroit is suffi- 
ciently romantic to hold the attention 
of the most casual reader. It can, in 
this place, be merely hinted at. La 
Salle was here in the spring of 1670, 
with the Sulpician priests. DoUier and 
Galinee, vainly hoping by way of the 
Great Lakes to find a passage to the 
South Sea. Galinee's journal and map 
made known to the world the impor- 
tance of Detroit as a strategic point. 
But the French court acted slowly in 
those days, and it was not until 1701 
that the Sieur de la Motte Cadillac was 
permitted to erect upon the site of this 
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modern city the little log stockade 
wliich he styled Fort Pontchartrain. in 
honor of the prime minister of France. 

Thus Detroit was primarily a fort for 
the protection of the fur trade. Gradu- 
ally habitans, voyageurs, engages, and 
discharged soldiers settled without its 
walls, retiring within them whenever 
danger from Indians threatened, as dur- 
ing the notable sieges in the Fox War 
and the Pontiac uprising. Strategically, 
Detroit was from the earliest times con- 
sidered important, but the town itself 
grew slowly during fur trade days; like 
most of our Western towns which had 
their roots in the French regime, its 
serious growth dates from the com- 
mencement of English occupation 
(1763). It was not until July 11, 1796, 
that the American flag for the first time 
was raised above its walls; it was pusil- 
lanimously surrendered to the English 
in 1812, by General Hull; the Ameri-' 
cans retook it the following year. 
Eleven years later (1824) Detroit was 
incorporated as a city, and in 1890 its 
population was 205,876. 

Detroit was the center of French in- 
fluence in the Northwest, almost until 
our own time, and long retained many 
marked characteristics of those early 
days. Since the heavy Western immi- 
gration of the 40's and 50's, a large part 
of which passed through this city, and 
the changes wrought by the influence 
of the War of Secession, Detroit has 
gradually outgrown its picturesque Cre- 
ole stage. The A. L. A. sociologist 
who would find evidences of the old 
regime must have keen eyes, and search 
in little-frequented quarters of the city. 
He will discover that the Germans are 
far more in evidence than the French 
Canadians. 

Detroit, with its modern dress, splen- 
did public library, a far-reaching com- 
merce, and busy factories, is still a for- 
tified post, as it was in the days of old 
Cadillac, nearly two hundred years ago. 
Fort Wayne, just below the city, com- 
mands both it and the river; the bat- 
teries are incomplete, but are capable 
of being extended into one of the most 
important fortifications on our northern 



frontier, and a garrison of infantry 
makes apparent this importance. 

LAKE ST. CLAIR 

On our way to Mackinaw we shall 
tarry awhile at Grosse Pointe, where 
Lake St. Clair begins to narrow into 
the straits (Fr., detrait). Off this point, 
in August, 1679, La Salle lay for several 
days becalmed in the " Griffin," the first 
sailing vessel to plow the upper lakes. 
Every member of the A. L. A. is sup- 
posed to be up in Parkman, hence 
knows all about La Salle and the *' Grif- 
fin"; I need only to remind such that 
the great explorer was here at that 
time to call up a flood of historical 
recollections. It is hardly necessary, 
perhaps, to remind librarians that Sainte 
Claire, from whom La Salle named this 
lake, was the founder of the "Poor 
Claires," Franciscan nuns of the 13th 
century. It is expected that the women 
librarians will be duly moved to grief 
when they learn that the feminine name 
conferred by La Salle has, by modern 
usage, been corrupted and masculined 
into St. Clair. 

Upon the 1 2th of August (Ste. Claire's 
Day), 1879, the second centennial of 
La Salle's christening of the lakes was 
observed with appropriate ceremonies 
at Grosse Pointe. The coming of the 
"Griffin" is historically important, be- 
cause it was (said Bela Hubbard, in his 
address on that occasion) "the precur- 
sor of a long line of craft, of every 
size and character, which, passing 
through these waters, has swollen into 
a commerce that has become the won- 
der of the world." 

LAKE HURON 

In the average New England town, 
it is considered the correct thing to call 
the local librarian "a reg'lar walkin' 
cyclopedia." Such folk will, of course, 
know that the mean surface of Lake 
Huron is '582 feet above sea level; that 
the streams which flow into it are 
mainly on the Canadian shore, out of 
sight of the A. L. A. excursionists; and 
that while averaging only 200 feet 
sounding, there are several "deep 
spots" in it, which may cause people 
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like Mrs. Aleshine to feel uncanny 
while passing over. 

Champlain, the first governor of New 
France, in the course of his adventur- 
ous wanderings, reached the shores of 
Lake Huron (Georgian Bay) in 1615, 
and called it on his map La Mer Douce 
(The Fresh Sea). Champlain had 
reached Lake Huron by the famous 
fur-trade route of the Ottawa River. 
This involved a toilsome journey up 
the picturesque Ottawa, with its hun- 
dred waterfalls; the ascent of its tribu- 
tary, the Mattawan, for forty miles; 
carrying canoes and cargoes over a 
portage track to Lake Nipissing, thence 
descending French River to Georgian 
Bay. For nearly a hundred years this 
difficult and indirect route was, because 
of Iroquois opposition to French prog- 
ress through the lower lakes, almost 
exclusively used by the French in jour- 
neying to the Northwest. This is why 
Lake Huron was the first of the Great 
Lakes to be discovered by white men; 
Ontario, Superior, and Michigan being 
next unveiled in the order named. 
Erie, the last to be seen by whites, was 
known as early as 1640; but, owing to 
Iroquois warriors blocking the way, was 
not navigated until 1669, except by un- 
licensed French traders (coureurs de bois) 
slyly .seeking the English fur markets 
of Albany. Thus Frenchmen were fa- 
miliar with the sites of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mackinaw, Ashland, Green Bay, Prairie 
du Chien, and Chicago before they had 
visited the site of Detroit ( 1669). 

We have seen that Champlain called 
this l^ikc La Mer Douce ; on another of 
Champlain's maps it figures as Attigou- 
antan; Sanson's map (1657) calls it 
Karegnondi ; the map in the Jesuit Re- 
lation for 1670-71, gives it as Lac Des 
Hurom (the Huron tribe of Indians was 
clustered upon the eastern shores of 
Georgian Bay); Cornelli's map (1688) 
names it Lac D Orleans, and in Colden it 
figures both as Quatoghe and Caniatare, 

On and near the eastern shores of 
Georgian Bay were the Huron villages 
first visited by the French monks of 
the Recollet order (1615). Later (1634) 
the Jesuits opened among these demi- 



demons their famous Huron mission, 
during the continuance of which Fa- 
thers Viel, Brebeuf, Daniel, Garnier, 
and Gabriel Lalement yielded up their 
lives, most of them amid unspeakable 
tortures, as martyrs to the cause. 

MACKINAW 

Beauteous Isle! I sing of thee, 

Mackinac, my Mackinac; 
Thy lake-bound shores I love to see, 

Mackinac, my Mackinac. 

The present official spelling is as 
given by the poet; but the pronuncia- 
tion is Mackinaw, and thus it is often 
written by historians. The old spelling 
of the French and English fur-trade 
days was Michillimackinac, the same 
being, according to Father Verwyst 
{Wisconsin Historical Collections, Vol. 12, 
p. 392), a corruption of the Chippewa 
word Mishini Mikinak, big turtle, — re- 
ferring to the general contour of the 
island. Some of the local guide-books 
would have us believe that the word is 
Mishinimakina ("at the great hanging 
arch"), — referring to Arch Rock, the 
greatest natural curiosity on the island 
{KG\X.on*sA7inals of Fort Mackinac). The 
philologists of our party have their 
choice between the two. 

It is always unsafe to say who was 
the original white explorer of any re- 
gion, particularly in the old Northwest. 
Historical statements of this character 
are quite apt to be overturned by later 
students, who discover traces of an 
earlier presence. Jean Nicolet, a coureur 
de bdis sent out in 1634 by Champlain, 
to discover and make commercial trea- 
ties with distant tribes, is supposed to 
have been the first white man to pass 
through the Straits of Mackinac; but I 
have no doubt other adventurous cour- 
eurs de bois, traveling unofficially and 
secretly, were here before him, but we 
have no records of the fact. These un- 
licensed forest traders of New France 
roamed far and wide through the inte- 
rior of our continent, generally far in 
advance of the missionaries and polit- 
ical agents of New France. 

The first French settlement was not 
on the island, but on the north main- 
land opposite — PointeSt. Ignace. Here, 
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Father Marquette, driven from his Lake 
Superior mission by the fury of the 
Sioux, spent the winter of 1670--71, and 
during 1671 erected "a rude and un- 
shapely chapel, its sides of logs and its 
roof of bark." About this Jesuit mis- 
sion gradually grew up a small settle- 
ment of fur-trade employes and habi- 
tans. From here Marquette started 
(1673) upon his famous journey, in Jol- 
iet's company, to the upper waters of 
the Mississippi; and here, four years 
later, the weary bones of this exem- 
plary soldier of the cross were laid to 
rest " in a little vault in the middle of the 
church." PointeSt.Ignace — then known 
as Michillimackinac — was, throughout 
the remainder of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the most important French mili- 
tary and trading post on the upper 
lakes. Every notable expedition to the 
Northwest had perforce to stop here. 
But when Cadillac established Detroit 
(1701), the soldiers were withdrawn and 
the Indians enticed thither, leaving 
St. Ignace ''sidetracked." The Jesuits 
maintained their mission at the Pointe 
until 1706, and then, burning their 
chapel and school, retired discomfited 
to Quebec. In 1712, Fort Michilli- 
mackinac was reestablished by the 
French, but on the south shore of the 
strait; and for 67 years following this 
new settlement was known as Mack- 
inac, or Michillimackinac. 

It should be remembered that the 
Island of Mackinaw itself, despite the 
attempt of some guide-book makers to 
slur over the facts, cut no figure in his- 
tory until 1780, when the English lieu- 
tenant-governor of Michillimackinac, 
Patrick Sinclair, removed his headquar- 
ters from the mainland to the island, 
upon which he had, the previous year, 
built a durable fort; and the Catholic 
mission was at the same time trans- 
ferred to the new seat of power. The 
settlement on the south shore of the 
strait thereupon became known as '*01d 
Mackinac," in contradistinction to the 
modern "New Mackinac." It was at 
**01d Mackinac" that the celebrated 
massacre of the English garrison oc- 



curred in 1763 (see Parkman's Conspir- 
acy of Pontiac). 

In 1796 the United States first took 
possession of P^ort Michillimackinac; in 
i8i2itwas capitulated to the British, 
who built a new fort on higher ground 
— F^ort George — the remains of which 
(known as Fort Holmes) can still be 
seen. August 4, 1814, American troops, 
under Colonel Croghan, gallantly 
stormed the fort, but were repulsed 
with considerable loss, among the dead 
being Major Holmes. Our excursion- 
ists will be shown "British Landing," 
a pretty cove on the northwest shore, 
where the British landed July 16-17, 
1812, and where Croghan's troops also 
touched shore in 1814. The treaty of 
Ghent resulted in the fortification be- 
ing restored to the United States, and 
the transfer was actually made July 18, 
181 5. The British withdrew to Dium- 
mond's Island, in St. Mary's River, on 
the way to Sault Ste. Marie, and the 
Americans rechristened the Mackinac 
post Fort Holmes. Later. Fort Mack- 
inac was removed to the site originally 
selected by St. Clair, and this is the 
fortification which today crowns the 
harbor. 

Mackinac will always be prominently 
associated with the story of the great 
fur companies of the West. In 1783 
the Northwest Fur Company opened 
headquarters here; later, the Mackinac 
Company and the Southwest Fur Com- 
pany were formidable competitors; in 
1815, John Jacob Astor came on the 
scene, and the American Fur Company, 
of which he was the main spirit, in time 
reigned supreme at Mackinaw. Irving's 
Astoria gives us a graphic picture of life 
among the old fur-tradersof those days; 
but the most detailed account of the 
trade will be found in Hubert Ban- 
croft's Works, Vol. 27. {History of N. 
IV. Coast, Vol. I). Chaps i2-'i8 At 
Mackinaw will be found a few inter- 
esting relics of the Astor regime, kept 
as bait for historical pilgrims like our- 
selves; a few old voyageurs can also be 
seen in the French quarter. In fact, 
despite the changes wrought by the 
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invasion of summer hotels and cot- 
tages, and the oppressively omnipres- 
ent advertisements of the guide-book 
men, there is still at Mackinaw many 
survivals of the olden days. 

SIDE TRIPS 

will no doubt be taken by many of our 
party to Pointe St. Ignace (north shore), 
Old Mackinaw (south shore), and Sault 
Ste. Marie. At the Sault — which mod- 
ern barbarians have vulgarized into 
**Soo'* — there is much to interest one, 
whether bent on sight-seeing or in vis- 
iting historical shrines. In 1641, Jesuit 
missionaries said mass here to a great 
gathering of many tribes of northwest- 
ern Indians; and thereafter, throughout 
the French and English n^gimes, the 
place was a favorite rendezvous for 
priests and traders who were protected 
by a small log stockade. 

The government canal here, through 
which more tonnage annually passes 
than through the Suez Canal, is well 
worthy a visit. Those who are adven- 
turously-inclined will be able to make 
some arrangements by which they can 
"shoot the chute" of the Ste. Marie 
rapids. 



Selected Bibliography of the Tour 

In General 

Pioneers of New France, The Jesuits in 
North America, La Salle and the 
Discovery of the Great West, The 
Old Regime in Canada, Frontenac 
and New France under Louis XIV., 
Montcalm and Wolfe, and Conspir- 
acy of Pontiac. By Francis Park- 
man. 

A familiarity with Parkman's works is 
essential to a thorough appreciation of 
the historic associations which will 
crowd upon us throughout this tour. 

Narrative and Critical History of Amer- 
ica. Edited by Justin Winsor. Bos- 
ton. 1889. Q- 

Vol. 4 of this available work has nu- 
merous articles by specialists, which 
cover the ground in a summary man- 
ner. Nothing is quite equal to a com- 
plete absorption ot Parkman. but those 
wishing to "cram" for the trip may do 
so in this volume. 



History of the Catholic Missions among 
the Indian tribes of the United States. 
New York. 1855. O. 

Dry reading, but good for details of the 
Jesuit missions, from the Catholic 
standpoint. Parkman's Jesuits is re- 
garded by Catholics as giving an un- 
fair view. Shea's condensed article 
in Vol. 4 of the Narr. and Crit. Hist, 
above, is perhaps sufficient for most 
readers. 

Michigan: a history of governments. 
[American Commonwealths.] By 
Thomas M. Cooley. Boston. 1886. 
D. 

An intelligent general view of Michigan 
history, but not sufficiently detailed 
for historical pilgrims to Detroit and 
Mackinaw. 

Cleveland 

Early history of Cleveland, Ohio. By 
Col. Charles Whittlesey. Cleveland, 
1867. O. 

Ohio; the future great state — her manu- 
factures. History of Cincinnati and 
Cleveland. Cincinnati, 1875. O- 

History of Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 

tPart 2, History of Cleveland.] By 
risfield Johnson. Cleveland, 1879. 

. Q- 

History of the City of Cleveland; its 
settlement, rise, and progress. Ed- 
ited by W. S. Robison. Cleveland, 
1887. O. 

Detroit 

Sketches and reminiscences of the city 
of the straits. By R. E. Roberts. 
Detroit, 1884. O. 
History of Detroit and Michigan. By 
S. Farmer. Detroit, 1884. O. 

Abounding in antiquarian details — a 
book, by the way, which should be 
more generally found in reference li- 
braries than it is. 

Memorials of Half a Century By Bela 
Hubbard. New York. 1887. D. 
Particularly good for the antiquarian 
view, though less comprehensive in 
this respect than Farmer's. Hubbard 
gives several of the old French voy- 
ageur songs,— he is an authority on 
survivals of the French regime. 

Picturesque Detroit and environs. 1,000 
illustrations. Northampton, Mass., 
1893. F. 
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Mackinaw. 

Old and New Mackinac. By Rev. J. 
A. Van Fleet. Phila., 1869; Ann 
Arbor, 1870. O. 

The best history of Mackinaw which we 
have, but now somewhat rare. 

A lake tour to picturesque Mackinac. 
By C. D. Whitcomb. Detroit, 1884. 
O. 
Mackinaw in History. By Samuel F. 
Cook. Lansing, Mich., 1895 — P^**- 
vately published. 32 pp. O. 

Copies of this excellent pamphlet could 
possibly be obtained from the author. 
A clearly-presented, critical view, dis- 
sipating much of the foggy romance 
concerning the island, which has passed 
with many as sober history. 

Annals of Fort Mackinac. By D. H. 
Kelton. Issued annually from 1884 
to date (except 1885). 25 cts., paper. 
D. 

The local guide-book. A singularly 
chaotic piece of book-making, but scat- 
tered through it are many useful data 
not easily obtained elsewhere. The 
publishers are John W. Davis & Son, 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 

Reuben Gold Thwaites. 



Brown, E. O. Two missionary priests at 
Mackinac, in Mag. West. Hist. 1 1 1408, 
555; 12:221. 

Hamlin, M. C. W. Legends of Le De- 
troit. 1884. 

Hough, F. B. Diary of the siege of De- 
troit in the war with Pontiac. i860. 

Hoyt, R. Legends of the Great Lakes 
(a poem) in Dem. R. 16:465. 

Litchfield, G. D. Little Venice; a story 
of the St Clair flats, in Century 18: 
367. 

Richards, W. C. Fairy Isles of Macki- 
nac, in Mag. Amer. Hist. 26:22. 

Strickland, W. P. Old Mackinaw. 

Woolson. C. F. Anne. 1882. 

Castle nowhere: lake country 

sketches. 1875. 

Round by propeller, in Harper 
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Eleanor Roper. 



Questions and Answers 

Q, 18, What is a good policy in weed- 
ing out a library? What things should 
be kept and what thrown out? 

A. Under ordinary circumstances 
this is a difficult question. The size 
and kind of a library, the community, 
and so many different things enter into 
a consideration of it, that a discussion 
at length will be necessary. Public 
Libraries will furnish it before long. 
•* Weeding out*' is always attended by 
some loss as well as gain. 

Q, ig. What is a good pen to use in 
writing catalog cards? 

A, The King Nonpareil No. 9 is rec- 
ommended for the heading and the 
body of the card, with a finer pen for 
writing the notes. 

Q. 20, What periodicals contain the 
best reviews of new books suitable for 
a small library? 

A. Most of the standard magazines 
have good book reviews, but a critical 
journal, such as the Dial, the Critic, the 
Bookman, or Bookbuyer, is almost a ne- 
cessity. 

Q. 21. What is the best material for 
mending torn leaves? 

A. Thin, glossy, white paper made 
for the purpose, and a good binder's 
paste or library mucilage, is often rec- 
ommended. 

Q. 22. Why are colored cards used 
in catalogs? 

A, Colored cards are used to make 
certain classes of entries more promin- 
ent. The blue cards are used for bib- 
liography, green cards for biography, 
and yellow cards for criticisms. 

Q. 2j, What lines of classification 
would you suggest for a library of 
3.00OV.? 

A. The basis for any classification is 
the convenience of those using the 
books. The following is generally 
accepted as serving the purpose: Gen^ 
eral works, philosophy, religion, soci- 
ology, philology, natural science, useful 
arts, fine arts, literature, history. 
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Library Section of the National 
Educational Association 

The most important feature of the 
recent meeting of the N. E. A., so far 
as librarians are concerned, was the ad- 
mission and formation of a library sec- 
tion. The agitation of the subject was 
E tactically begun by J. C. Dana, of the 
Denver public library, and president of 
the A. L. A. By his untiring efforts the 
matter was brought to the attention of 
the leading school people of the coun- 
try, who became deeply interested. As 
a result, petitions innumerable were 
sent in to the executive council of the 
N. E. A. Appeals were made by the 
leading educational journals. The mat- 
ter was forcibly presented by many li- 
brarians and urged by the Library jour- 
nal and Public Libraries. Thus it 
came about that when the council met, 
as one of its members remarked, there 
was ** not much else to do but to carry 
into effect the wishes of so large a con- 
stituency." At a general meeting of 
the council on July 6, the matter was 
formally presented by Melvil Dewey, 
who, from his position among librarians 
and as secretary of the board of regents 
of the University of New York, was well 
equipped to show the advantages to be 
derived from such an action for both 
the school and the library. As has been 
said the feeling in council was entirely 
favorable to such a section, and to such 
an extent was the library side of the 
question favored, that the council ac- 
cepted unanimously the amendment of- 
fered by one of its members to drop 
the word **schoor* before library, and 
make the new department the Library 
section, and admit to membership li- 
brarians as well as teachers. The ac- 
tion of the council was received with 
gladness by those present in Buffalo in- 
terested in the matter, and a time hav- 
ing been set at 4 o'clock on Thursday, 
July 9, a missionary drumming-up was 
begun. Hand-bills were distributed giv- 
ing time and place of meeting, and 
inviting everyone who cared for it to 
come. As a result, when the people 
came together at the meeting at the 



public library hall, there was a large 
company all interested in giving the 
matter a good send-off. Mr Dewey 
called the meeting to order and was 
asked to act as temporary chairman. 
William H. Smiley was selected as tem- 
porary secretary. Mr Dewey gave an 
account of the action of the council 
and set forth the aim and purposes of 
such a section. The discussion became 
general and was participated in by 
many present. Mr Smiley, principal 
of High school in Denver, gave an ac- 
count of what the public library of Den- 
ver had done for the schools, and of 
several school libraries in successful 
operation in Denver. He looked for 
great results from organized codpera- 
tion. Mr Smiley is a hearty believer 
in the extension of library work into 
the schools, and has done much in his 
own institution toward encouraging the 
best of reading among his students. 
Dr J. E. Russel, of the university of 
Colorado, spoke of what library work 
in schools might do, but rather held to 
the idea that this section should be 
more an exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences of teachers than a conference of 
librarians. The educational side of a li- 
brary should be emphasized, and teach- 
ers themselves get in closer touch with 
library material. 

F. A. Hutchins, of Baraboo (Wis.), 
said that many teachers regarded the 
text-book too highly, and needed the 
library idea to broaden their ideas. The 
library to a right-minded teacher was an 
inspiration. O. F. Barbour, of Rock- 
ford (111.), spoke for the library as an 
ally of education rather than a tool for 
a school, and told of the cooperation 
in his city. 

Mrs Hall, of the Buffalo Normal 
school, said the selection of books for 
schools in connection with their work 
should be done by the librarian, as his 
opportunity to judge of those offered 
was wide, but there should be coopera- 
tion. Mae Schrieber, of the Milwaukee 
Normal school, told how this idea was 
carried out in Milwaukee, and said that 
while the work had been very success- 
ful it would not have been possible but 
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for the sympathetic help of the libra- 
rian. Mr Skinner, of New York uni- 
versity, followed with some suggestive 
ideas of a teacher's personal reading to 
prepare them to guide the reading of 
the pupils. Several others addressed 
the meeting, all expressing themselves 
in favor of cooperation in the work be- 
tween schools and libraries. A motion 
was made and carried inviting a con- 
ference by delegates with the American 
library association, each state associa- 
tion, and all library clubs looking to- 
ward more effective school work by 
both teachers and librarians. 

The time was fully occupied; much 
enthusiasm was displayed over the 
formation of the section, and altogether 
the meeting was full of interest. A 
committee was appointed to select the 
permanent officers of the section, and 
reported for president, Melvil Dewey, 
secretary of University of New York, 
well known to both teachers and libra- 
rians; vice-president, J. H. Van Sickle, 
superintendent of schools in district 17, 
Denver, Col.; secretary. Mary Eileen 
Ahem, Library Bureau, Chicago. 

Mr Van Sickle has paid much atten- 
tion in recent years to the use of books 
in schoolrooms, and has latterly estab- 
lished a small circulating library in 
every schoolroom in his district. 

The library section of the N. E. A. is 
a real fact, has a good start, and bids 
fair to accomplish the purpose which 
brought it into existence. 



A Book to Read 

Have librarians read the librarian's 
novel. The plated city, by Bliss Perry? 
I know no other in which a librarian is 
made a prominent character, and in 
which library affairs are treated intelli- 
gently. The trustees' meeting must 
have been studied from life, and de- 
serves a place beside Mr Perkins' de- 
scription of Gowan's bookstore, and of 
the book agent in his Scrope. Mr 
Perry's book has the additional merit 
of being interesting as a novel, which 
can hardly be said of Scrope. 

Gardner M. Jones. 



Cleveland Index to Current 
Periodicals 

The first number of the index to pe- 
riodicals so long hoped for was issued 
June 30. The introduction shows the 
scope of the work: 

Beginning with the present number, 
the Cleveland public library proposes 
to publish a monthly index to fifty or 
more leading periodicals, provided a 
sufficient number of subscribers can be 
secured. Although hindrances incident 
to the commencement of the undertak- 
ing have delayed the appearance of the 
initial number, it is hoped hereafter to 
issue the index not later than the tenth 
of each month, except the last number 
of the year, which will require more 
time. The list of periodicals to be in- 
dexed has been determined from a con- 
sensus of opinions sent in by subscrib- 
ers. In addition to the 50 selected for 
more complete reference, it includes 
a number of magazines in which occa- 
sional leading articles will be noted. 

The index is on the dictionary cata- 
log plan, including in one alphabetical 
series author and subject, with title if 
noteworthy. It will be seen that each 
article thus receives the consideration 
given to a book in dictionary catalog- 
ing. The value of an article and not 
its length has been the criterion. The 
length in all articles averaging more 
than a page is indicated by giving num- 
bers of first and last pages. Systematic 
reference to portraits and works of art 
will also be found a valuable feature of 
this publication. 

By the use of the linotype process 
corrections and insertions can be made 
at any time before the issue of the an- 
nual number, and the compilers will 
count it a favor to receive suggestions 
tending toward the improvement of the 
index in regard to form of entry, errors, 
and omissions in reference and addi- 
tional important matter. 

As the name promises, each succes- 
sive number will be cumulative, includ- 
ing alphabetically all previous entries. 
The December issue will be made an 
annual number, and in addition to cur- 
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rent references and the matter before 
published, will include an index to the 
selected periodicals from January to 
May inclusive, thus completing the 
year 1896. This annual number will be 
printed on number one paper and fur- 
nished in cloth binding to all subscrib- 
-ers without extra charge. If the index 
meets with sufficient support to warrant 
its continuance, the issues hereafter will 
be made cumulative from January to 
December inclusive. 

If two hundred subscribers are re- 
ceived, the price will be $10 per year; 
if two hundred and fifty are received, 
it will be $8; if three hundred, S7, and 
if four hundred, $5 per year. Subscrip- 
tions will be payable after the issue of 
the sixth monthly number, and the price 
will be determined by the number of 
subscriptions received at that time. 
Attention is called to the fact that all 
subscriptions are conditional upon the 
•completion of the volume for the year. 

It is hoped that all who have felt the 
need of such an index will promote the 
undertaking by prompt subscription. 
Address, Public library, Catalog de- 
partment, Cleveland, O. 

Suggestions on the Index to 
Periodicals 

In the introduction to his Cumulative 
index to periodicals, Mr Brett asks for 
suggestions in regard to his new under- 
taking. Were it not for this it would 
seem ungenerous to criticise what is so 
evidently a labor of love. Whether the 
suggestions here offered are practicable 
or not, Mr Brett and his colleagues are 
the best judges. 

Where more than one entry is given 
under one heading an indention of one 
em is used. It would seem that this is 
hardly sufficient to catch the eye. A 
two-em indention might serve the pur- 
pose better, but that is used where an 
entry exceeds one line in length. This 
adds to the confusion, as the difference 
between these two indentions is not 
readily discernible. Would it not be 
better to use a one-em dash instead of 
an indention where several entries are 
given under one word? 



There are many entries similar to 
this: 'Africa, South, Great Britain in. 
ER 183:273-305 (Ap). Same cond. 
RR 13:721-3 (Je)." In such cases as 
these, would it not be better to put the 
words, "Same cond.,'* in Italics. There 
is a little difficulty in using Italics in a 
linotype machine, but not nearly so 
much difficulty as printers would have 
us believe. Perhaps it would also be 
better to say, "Same article condensed,** 
instead of using the contraction, in 
those cases, at any rate, where so do- 
ing would not extend the entry into 
another line of type. This abbreviation 
occurs five times on the first page. In 
only one of these five cases would the 
use of the full words necessitate an 
extra line. 

Fiveentries are given under "Schools,** 
and five under "Public schools,** with 
no cross references. Would it not be 
advisable to bring all these entries to- 
gether under one heading? If that is 
inadvisable, should not cross references 
be given from each heading? 

At present there is no index of book 
reviews published. The value of such 
an index must be apparent to every li- 
brarian. In a measure Mr Brett has 
incorporated this in his index. Would 
it not be worth while to give an entry 
under the name of the author of the 
book for every review published in the 
magazines covered by the index? This 
would, of course, increase the expense 
of both compiling and printing the in- 
dex, but it would add very materially 
to its value. 

These suggestions are given for what 
they are worth. Mr Brett*s index ap- 
pears to be more complete than any- 
thing else published, and the library 
world owes him a debt of gratitude for 
the work he has undertaken. It also 
owes it to itself to see that he gets suf- 
ficient support to secure the continua- 
tion of the work he has so well begun. 
Francis D. Tandy. 

Public library, Denver. 
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Library Training Schools 

In many quarters there is a question 
as to the scope and character of the li- 
brary training classes; the following 
accounts give some facts regarding them 
worthy of notice, and may answer the 
inquiries relative to the subject in many 
minds. 

ALBANY, NEW YORK — STATE LIBRARY 

Connected with the State library is 
the library school, which originated 
from a proposition of Melvil Dewey, 
then chief librarian of Columbia college 
and now director of the State library, 
submitted to the trustees of Columbia 
college. May 7, 1883, by President F. 
A. Barnard. The following extracts 
show the reasons for the proposal: 

"In the past few years the work of a 
librarian has come to be regarded as a 
distinct profession, affording opportu- 
nities of usefulness in the educational 
field inferior to no other, and requiring 
superior abilities to discharge its duties 
well. The librarian is ceasing to be a 
mere jailor of books, and is becoming 
an aggressive force in his community. 
There is a growing call for trained li- 
brarians animated by the modern library 
spirit. A rapidly increasing number of 
competent men and women are taking 
up the librarian's occupation as a life 
work. Thoughtful observers say that 
public opinion and individual motives 
and actions are influenced not so much 
by what is uttered from the rostrum or 
the pulpit as by what is read; that this 
reading can be shaped and influenced 
chiefly and cheaply through the library, 
and therefore that the librarian as mas- 
ter of his profession is a most potent 
factor for good. 

"Recognizing the importance of this 
new profession, and the increasing num- 
ber of those who wish to enter it, we 
are confronted by the fact that there is 
absolutely nowhere any provision for 
instruction in either the art or science 
of the librarian's business. 

"Such a school is called for, not only 
by the inexperienced who wish to enter 
on library work, but by a growing num- 



ber of those already engaged in it. Of 
the 5,000 public librarians in the United 
States, not a few would embrace such 
an opportunity to bring themselves 
abreast of modern library thought and 
methods; and their employers would 
find it economy to grant the necessary 
leave of absence, if it be true, as 
is so often stated, that io,ooov. cata- 
loged and administered in the best 
way are more practically useful than 
30,000 treated in an unintelligent or in- 
efficient manner, then it is of the great- 
est importance to advance by every 
f)ossible means the general standard of 
ibrary work throughout the country." 

This proposal resulted, after a year's 
careful consideration, in a vote estab- 
lishing the Columbia college school of 
library economy under the direction of 
the chief librarian, who was made pro- 
fessor in library economy. 

The school was opened January 5, 
1887, 2is an experiment, with a class of 
20, though the limit was first set at 
10. The school was continued at Co- 
lumbia until April i, 1889, when by 
agreement between the Columbia trus- 
tees and the regents of the university, 
it was transferred to the State library 
at Albany, with its faculty, books, pam- 
phlets, illustrative collections, and all 
special matter accumulated for its use 
Columbia college no longer offering 
training for librarians. 

The library school has passed its ex- 
perimental stage, and is known the 
world over for the influence it has ex- 
erted in raising the standard of libra- 
rianship and affording practical training 
to the most promising candidates. Of 
more than 1,600 who made initial appli- 
cation during the last five years, the 
school was able to admit less than one 
hundred. It has drawn students from 
Germany, Sweden, and England, and 
from nearly every state in the Union, 
and in its classes Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, the University of Michi- 
gan, Amherst, Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, 
Bryn Mawr, and many others of the 
best colleges are represented by gradu- 
ates. Three of the Albany libraries 
are carried on by the students of the 
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school under the direction of the faculty, 
and thus furnish unusual opportunities 
for varied experience under supervision. 
Two other libraries also follow the 
methods and welcome pupils of the 
school. 

The school has a faculty of eight, 
with Melvil Dewey, M. A., as director, 
and Mary S. Cutler as vice-director. 

CHICAGO — ARMOUR CLASS 

The department in library science at 
Armour institute of technology is sim- 
ilar in plan and purpose to the Albany 
school. Katharine L. Sharp, B. L. S., 
is director. 

On June 17, its first class from the 
department of library science was grad- 
uated. 

The class numbered 8, of which 7 fin- 
ished the two-year course. 

Following is the list of graduates, 
with subjects of bibliography and the- 
ses: 

Calkins, Mary J. (Chicago). 
Bibliography — Cuba. 
Thesis — reterence lists. 
Dodge. Virginia R. (Oak Park, 111.) 

Bibliography — Manners and customs in 

France. 
Thesis — Libraries of the marine service. 
Henderson, Maude R. (Lafayette, Ind.) 
Bibliography— Reading list on the or- 
chestra. 
Thesis — Finding lists. 
Mann, Margaret (Chicago). 

Bibliography — Reading list on lakes Erie, 

Huron, and Michigan. 
Thesis — Inter-library loans. 
Roper. Eleanor (Chicago). 

Bibliography — Reading lists on the 

drama. 
Thesis — Advertising a library. 
Straight, Maude W (Oak Park, 111.) 

Bibliography — Relation of the mind to 

the body. 
Thesis — How a college library differs 
from a public library. 
Warren, Irene (Chicago). 

Bibliography — Reading list on 8 operas. 
Thesis — Public schoof libraries in Chi- 
cago. 

Of the class, Mary Jane Calkins ex- 
pects to catalog the library at High- 
land Park this summer, and desires to 
make a specialty of classification. 

Virginia Dodge and Maude Straight, 
who were graduated from Wellesley in 



'92, hope eventually to work into col- 
lege library positions. 

Maude Henderson, who was gradu- 
ated from Purdue in *86, will specialize 
in reference work. 

Margaret Mann, who began with the 
first class in the library science course, 
and worked as an assistant in the li- 
brary office at the institute the year 
following, finishing her course with the 
class of 96, is to be instructor in cata- 
loging in Armour institute. 

Eleanor Roper, and Cornelia Marvin, 
reference librarian of Armour institute, 
will engage to make out programs for 
clubs, libraries, and individuals, and to 
do reiference work for people at a dis- 
tance. 

Irene Warren, who entered with the 
first class, and who dropped out a year 
to take a position in the library of the 
Armour institute of technology, has 
organized the public libraries at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and Pontiac, 111., and cata- 
loged and classified the libraiy at All 
Souls* church in Chicago. She has 
been appointed director of the library 
department in the State Normal school 
at Stevens* Point, Wis. 

PHILADELPHIA — DREXEL INSTITUTE 

At the commencement exercises of 
the Drexel institute, which took place 
on Friday, June 12, seven students of 
the library class received certificates 
for completing satisfactorily the full 
course or instruction. 

The graduates were: Mary Zita 
Cruice, Anna Roney Dougherty, Anna 
Cantrell Laws, Ada F. Liveright, of 
Philadelphia; Mary Smedley Allen, of 
Media. Pa.; Alice S. Griswold, of Wash- 
ington, D. C; Caroline Vanferson Row- 
land, Cheltenham, Pa. 

The exercises included music, ad- 
dresses by the Rev. Dr McCook and 
President MacAlister, and the award- 
ing of diplomas and certificates to the 
students of the various departments of 
the institute. 

The library students have had a busy 
year. One of the most enjoyable as 
well as profitable features was a visit 
to the libraries of New York City in 
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the early part of May. Five days were 
spent in seeing the libraries, about 
which, as students, they had heard so 
much. The privilege of seeing so many 
valuable collections of books, and above 
all, the unfailing patience and courtesy 
with which they were received by the 
librarians and their questions answered, 
were experiences to which they will 
long look back with pleasure. 

Mary Fornance, of the class of '93, 
has recently cataloged and arranged 
the library at West Chester, Pa. 

Mary P. Farr, of the class of '95, has 
been appointed librarian in the Girls' 
normal school, Philadelphia. 

Anna R. Dougherty, of the class of 
'96, has been appointed assistant in the 
free library of Philadelphia. 

Alice B. Kroeger, librarian of Drexel 
institute, is the director of the work, 
and is assisted by four teachers. 

BROOKLYN — PRATT INSTITUTE 

The class of '96 has just completed a 
very successful year. It entered 21 
strong, and graduates 19. 

The course consisted of: Catalog- 
ing, 68 lessons; classification, 26 les- 
sons; dictionary cataloging, 15 lessons; 
finding-list rules, 14 lessons. 

The course in library economy in- 
cluded order department and accession 
work, 12 lessons; shelf-listing, 6 lessons; 
loan systems and desk work, 44 lessons; 
reference lectures and problems, 31 
lessons; reading-room work, 4 lessons; 
binding and rebinding, 7 lessons; keep- 
ing of statistics, 2 lessons; inventory, 
3 lessons; mechanical preparation of 
books, 3 lessons. 

In English the course consisted of 
English literature, 49 lectures; Ameri- 
can, 23 lectures; English composition, 
34 lessons; current topics, 21 lessons. 

German, 95 lessons; typewriting, 32 
lessons. 

These studies, except American liter- 
ature, German, and dictionary catalog- 
ing, were completed during the first and 
second terms. In the third term, about 
23 hours per week were devoted to 
practical work, the time being divided 
among the departm,ents of the library. 



A course of lectures has also been 
given, in part by the director, on sub^ 
jects of general library interest, the 
history of libraries, the library move- 
ment in America and England, library 
architecture, etc. Lectures have also- 
been given by the librarians of neigh- 
boring cities on the methods used in 
their libraries, and one afternoon a 
week has been devoted to visiting im- 
portant libraries in the vicinity. 

The class of '96 consists of Eleanor 
A. Angell, Montclair, N. J.; Maria C. 
Babcock, Brooklyn; Laura M. Carle^ 
ton, Salem, Mass. ; applicant for 2d year 
course. Mildred A. Collar, Roxbur>% 
Mass.; applicant for 2d year course. 
Bertha G. Carr, Ashby, Mass ; Jean- 
nette W. Dailey, Longstreet, Ga.; cata- 
loging only, finishes course with class 
of '97. Agnes M. Elliott, Mercer, Pa.; 
engaged to reorganize library of Ma- 
sonic library association of Pittsburg. 
Hannah G. Fernald, Brooklyn; en- 
gaged to take charge of the new chil- 
dren's department in the Buffalo library. 
Sarah L. Galloupe, Danvers, Mass.; 
Gertrude P. Hill, Brooklyn; Katrine H. 
Jacobsen, Brooklyn; engaged to substi- 
tute in Pratt institute free library dur- 
ing the summer. Gertrude E. Sachlau^ 
Brooklyn; engaged as assistant in P. I. 
F. L. Maria V. Leavitt, Sag Harbor, 
L. I.; engaged to catalog accessions at 
Rogers memorial library, Southampton, 
L. I. Louise Mears, New Canaan, 
Conn.; engaged as assistant in P. I. F. 
L. Annie C. Moore, Limerick, Me.; 
engaged to give a course of talks to the 
Maine State teachers' association on the 
use of libraries by schools. M. Emily 
Pier, New York; engaged as acting li- 
brarian of the public library, Orange. 
N. J. Florence E. Russell, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass.; engaged as acting li- 
brarian of the public library, Great 
Barrington. Anna B. White, Brookyn; 
engaged as assistant in charge of chil- 
dren's department, P. I. F. L. 

Mary W. Plummer is the director of 
the department at Pratt institute, as- 
sisted by an efficient corps of teachers. 
The quarters of the department are 
enlarged in the new library building. 
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Notes by the Way 

Title entries, however abbreviated, 
ought to adhere to the actual words of 
the title page, and to their actual se- 
quence.— /.y. Ogle. 

The content of literature is the reve- 
lation of human life in its aspirations 
and actions, in its victories and in its 
defeats. — W, T. Harris. 

A public library should be a place 
where class distinctions are forgotten 
and where workmen and employers can 
meet on the common ground of a com- 
mon interest. — Tessa L. Kelso, 

Buying books should be in the hands 
of one person, preferably the librarian, 
and new books should generally be 
bought of one house unless the library 
is a large buyer. — G, M, Jones, 

Besides rendering its service where- 
ever it can possibly be needed, a public 
library should stand for something posi- 
tive in a community, rather than the 
merely negative. — W. E. Foster, 

Mattings of all kinds for a library 
floor are very objectionable, except for 
express use as dirt catchers in passage- 
ways and aisles where they can be fre- 
quently removed and cleaned. — H, J, 
Carr. 

A thorough system of recording and 
acknowledging gifts is essential. You 
must show that you appreciate what 
others do for you. A prompt acknowl- 
edgment of one favor is the very best 
request for a repetition. — IV. S. Biscoe, 

Only one in four who enter the high 
school completes its course. The great 
desideratum, therefore, is some method 
by which the school influence can fol- 
low the pupils who leave school before 
completing the work, or who, graduat- 
ing from it. ought to continue their 
work. — W. T. Harris, 

The best rule for library attendants 
is that they shall be sincerely interested 
in their work and shall give it earnest 
thought and study. For those who 
come in contact with the public, abso- 
lute control of temper, unfailing good 



nature, courtesy, and an evident desire 
to please are essential. — H, M, Utley. 

I should, in a district school library^ 
avoid theoretic and controversial read- 
ing for teachers who are not likely to 
go pretty thoroughly into study of the 
questions involved, and select such 
writings as will kindle enthusiasm for 
the work and give sensible suggestions^ 
without raising complex questions.— 
Milicent W, Shinn. 

If our aim is to educate and direct 
the tastes and habits of thought of the 
people, the work cannot begin too early; 
as nearly half the pupils leave school 
before completing the grammar grades, 
it is necessary to interest them in good 
books before that time, making them 
feel that the library has something of 
value to them, and is as much for them 
as for othdrs. — Hannah F, James. 

The day laborer is deemed worthy of 
his hire, and it is a crying shame that the 
library assistant should not be consid- 
ered equally worthy to receive adequate 
remuneration for his daily work. How 
can you reasonably expect one to be 
decently clothed, properly fed, and im- 
bued with a love for his daily task, 
when you pay him wages that hardly 
cover the cost of his bread, let alone 
his butter; one good assistant, properly 
remunerated, is worth three half-starved, 
discontented ones. — Samuel Smith. 

There is no department of the public 
library where greater care should be 
exercised in the selection of books than 
in the juvenile fiction; keep the stand- 
ard high there. It is for the girls, how- 
ever, that we would make aspecial plea; 
so much pains is often taken to in- 
terest boys in biography, history, travel, 
and science, but the girl who wants a 
book (and she is more prone than her 
brother to leave the selection of her 
books to another*s judgment) is given a 
"pretty story," and she goes on read- 
ing** pretty stories," until the first thing 
you know she is in the ranks of those 
who read nothing but the silly, the sen- 
timental, and the sensational novels. — 
Linda A. Eastman. 
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News from the Library Field 

East 

Fanny Russell has been appointed 
librarian of Stratford (Conn.) public 
library. 

Eliza S. Talcott is in charge of the 
Rockville (Ct.) public library during 
the absence of the librarian, Geraldine 
Keating. 

G. W. C. Stockwell finished, on }une 
30, the cataloging and classification of 
the Concord (N. H.) public library. 

The trustees of the new public li- 
brary of Providence (R. I.) have issued 
an appeal to the public for financial 
assistance in building the new library. 

Jennie Gilbert has been elected libra- 
rian of Sturbridge (Mass.), to succeed 
Mrs George Whittemore, who was 
obliged to resign on account of ill 
health. 

The Rockville (Conn.) public library 
was opened June 18 with 3,500 books. 
The library will be maintained by the 
income from $10,000 left by George 
Maxwell and $10,000 made by the town. 

The Boston public library now has its 
own printing establishment for print- 
ing its monthly bulletins, finding lists, 
labels, and other classes of printed 
matter. This branch of the library is 
equipped with the linotype machine 
also. 

Fred W. Faxon, of the Boston Book 
Co., well known to the A. L. A., and 
who for several years past has added 
much pleasure to the post-conference 
trips with his kodak, sailed for Europe 
July 1 5. He will rummage through the 
old book shops for those odds and ends 
of serials for which he seems to have an 
instinct in finding. While his genial 
presence will be missed at the meeting 
this year, he will be in his element pick- 
ing up *' finds." 

Central Atlantic 

Accessions of Columbia College 
number 220,000. 
The report of the Utica (N. Y.) li- 



brary shows a large increase in circu- 
lation, 118,167V. against 82,421V. last 
year. 

Free library of Philadelphia, the pio- 
neer in open shelves in a large city, has 
a circulation from main library and its 
branches of 1,500,000V. 

The children of the late J. P. Adriance 

fropose to build a public library in 
oughkeepsie (N. Y.) in memory of 
their father. The city is to provide the 
site, and the building will cost about 
$50,000. 

The Osterhout free library of Wilkes- 
Barre (Pa.) has just issued a ist supple- 
ment to its catalog of 1889, contaming 
the titles of books added from 1889- 
1895. It is nearly the same size as the 
catalog, and is arranged in the same 
way — class catalog, author list, subject 
index. Price to those outside the li- 
brary limits is $2. 

As Miss James is especially careful 
in her choice of books tne catalog with 
its supplement makes an excellent 
guide for librarians. 

The corner-stone of the new library 
at Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, was laid July 
by Mrs F. N. Doubleday, whose efforts 
have added to the success of the plan 
for the construction of a new building. 
A novel effort in raising funds for the 
library was a popular market held every 
week in a vacant room where fresh 
vegetables and fruit from private gar- 
dens were sold. The plan was very 
successful, the leading women of Bay 
Ridge managing it so well that several 
times they realized $25 from the sales. 
By this and other means, as well as 
generous donations. Bay Ridge wil 
have a library of which the people may 
well be proud. The building will be 
two stories high, of brick, with brown 
stone trimmings, and will cost Sio,000. 
The library has now 5,000 books, and a 
monthly circulation of over 1,200. The 
reading-room has about 1,000 visitors a 
month, many of whom are school chil- 
dren. Connected with the library is a 
penny provident station, which does 
good work. The new building will be 
finished in the fall. 
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Central 

Joliet (111.) is working for a new li- 
brary building, having completely out- 
grown the present quarters. 

Elizabeth Day Swan, librarian of 
Purdue university (Ind.) is in the sum- 
mer library school at Albany. 

The corner-stone of the new Michi- 
gan City (Ind.) public library building 
was laid July 4, with impressive cere- 
monies. 

Irene Warren, of the class of '96, 
Armour institute, has been appointed 
library director of the State normal 
school at Stevens Point (Wis). 

The library at Urbana (111.) has just 
added 700 new books to its collection. 
Ida Haines is librarian, and is working 
hard to put the library in the front rank. 

The Port Huron (Mich.) public li- 
brary was opened with appropriate cer- 
emonies on the evening of July 7. The 
building is not large, but is well adapted 
to the purpose. 

The state library commission of 
Ohio have provided that under certain 
necessary restrictions any citizen may 
have the privilege of drawing books 
from the state library. 

Indianapolis public library annual 
report, July, 1895, ^^ June, 1896, shows: 
books added, 3,635; total, 62.952; card 
holders, 24,517; home circulation, 230,- 
979^.; 52 per cent of circulation is fic- 
tion. 

The annual report of the Kellogg 
library in Green Bay (Wis.) shows: cir- 
culation for home use, 40.454V.; school 
circulation, 104V.; use in library, exclu- 
sive of reference books, 525V.; visitors 
in reading-room, 6,541. 

The Ladies' library association of 
Pontiac (Mich.) is the recipient of 
$7,000 by the will of the late B. G. 
Stout of that city. The erection of a 
library building is directed according 
to specifications given in the will. 

Webster City (la.) has received S25,- 
000 from the late Kendall Young, to be 



used in the erection of a public library 
building, and $10,000 to be used in the 
purchase, of books. W. J. Coville is 
president of the board of trustees. 

The proposition to vote a tax for a 
new library building at Akron (O.) was 
overwhelmingly defeated by popular 
vote. A remarkable thing was the op- 
position shown the proposition by the 
English newspapers and the cordial 
support of it by the German. 

Middletown (O.) public library re- 
ports itself in a flourishing condition. 
G. F. Stevens, librarian, has worked 
faithfully in the past year to bring his 
little store of 1,300 books to the notice 
of the public, who have not been slow 
to avail themselves of the privilege. 

The report of the Keokuk (la.) pub- 
lic library shows the circulation for the 
past year to be 53,071V ; of this 47,686V. 
were fiction. Mrs Sarah Welch re- 
signed as librarian, and Nannie Fulton 
was elected in her place. Lena Has- 
kins is assistant. 

The Laporte (Ind) natural history 
and library association has turned over 
to the city its property valued at nearly 
$20,000. The board of education has 
accepted the gift on behalf of the city, 
and in accordance with the terms of the 
transfer a free public library will be 
maintained. 

The new library building at Milwau- 
kee is progressing finely, and the walls 
have reached the second story. The 
work and material already in the struc- 
ture represent a value of about $100,000, 
or one-fifth of the aggregate ultimate 
cost. It is not expected that the build- 
ing will be ready for occupancy until 
the close of next summer. 

Elizabeth B. Case, librarian of Alma 
College (Mich.), is abroad with the 
privilege of buying such books as she 
shall choose for the library at the ex- 
pense of A. W. Wright, of Alma. The 
library, at the end of five years of ex- 
istence, numbers 14,233 well selected 
volumes in all the departments of lit- 
erature, and a valuable collection of 10,- 
809 pamphlets. The reading-room is 
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supplied with 60 periodicals and lead- 
ing journals of England and the United 
States. 

The Galena (111.) public library has 
an interesting report for the six months 
ending July 6. N umber of books drawn, 
13,785; number of books in library, 
3,235. A new L. B. card catalog case, 
and a new table has been added. The 
two-book system is in force. The report 
also gives the following per cent, in re- 
gard to the amount of fiction drawn at 
the several places: The Aurora (111.) 
public library, 50; Springfield, 56; Day- 
ton (O.), 65; St Louis. 75; Newark 
(N. J.). 78; Scranton (Pa.), 79; Alle- 
gheny (Pa.), 91; Galena, 88. 

A library has been recently opened 
at Lake Geneva (Wis.) free to the pub- 
lic, being in charge of the Lake Geneva 
library and improvement association. 
The funds were raised in part by the 
issue of a Woman's edition of the Lake 
Geneva Herald about a year ago. A 
fee of $1 is paid to become members of 
the association. Florence Demain is 
librarian. 

The building, formerly a residence, 
was donated to the city for library pur- 
poses by Mrs George Sturges, a summer 
resident of Lake Geneva. It is sur- 
rounded by a pleasant park beautifully 
located upon the shore of the lake, on 
the main street of the city, a couple of 
blocks from the business part and of 
easy access to all. 

The contents of one of the boxes 
gives a good idea of the character of 
the literature furnished to the people 
of Dunn county (Wis.) by the Stout 
traveling library. It has the following 
works: Ivanhoe, Twice Told Tales, 
John Halifax, Charles O'Malley, Wreck 
of the Grosvenor, Ramona, A War 
Time Wooing^. A Singular Life, Old- 
Fashioned Girl, The Jungle Book, 
Cruise of the Ghost, Little Jarvis, 
Bird's Christmas Carol, A Flock of 
Girls, My Arctic Journal, Lost in the 
Jungle. Mountains of California, Park- 
man's LaSalle, Norway. A Story of the 
Nations, Famous American Statesmen, 
Ball's Starland, First Principles of 



Agriculture, Cyclopedia of Games and 
Sports, Boston Cook Book, Ivory King, 
American Citizen, Franklin Square 
Song Book, No. i College Songs, St. 
Nicholas. 

West 

The plans are prepared for the erec- 
tion of the new Hearst free library 
building at Anaconda (Mont.) 

The annual report of the Omaha 
(Neb.) public library shows 51,793V. in 
record, 3,282V. added during past year, 
1,827V. lost or discarded; circulation 
2 1 5.752V.; total expenses for all pur- 
poses, $17,255. 

Pacific Coast 

A new public library at South River- 
side (Cal.) has been opened. 

Branch No. 2 of the San Francisco 
public library was damaged by fire on 
July 4 to a small extent, about $200. 

A resolution calling for plans for a 
public library building, to cost g25,oco, 
has been introduced in the common 
council, San Jose (Cal.) 

The report of the Alameda (Cal.) 
public library shows a circulation last 
year of 1 15.126V. with a loss of only 21. 
This library has free access to the 
shelves. 

The new library hall in connection 
with the People's United Church, Spo- 
kane ( Wash. ), was recently opened and 
dedicated. The hall is on the second 
floor of the Albion block. 

A report from Spokane city library 
shows good work done by its 3,000 
books. A new classification on the 
Dewey system is being made, and the 
up-to-date methods introduced. Emma 
Driscoll is librarian. 

Canada 

The public library of London (Ont.), 
reports a prosperous condition. The 
circulation for June was 5,507V.; fiction, 
3,241V.; total number of card holders, 
3,114. Emma C. Leigh has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian. $2,000 
worth of books are to be added. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 

A. C. McCLURG & CO. 

CHICAGO. 



UR Library Department was organized many years aga and 

its attention is devoted exclusively to the requirements of 
public* university* college* and school libraries* 

Wt make a special point of promptness and care in the execu^ 
tion of orders entrusted to us* and we shall appreciate the priv/ 
ilege of submitting prices* 

The great volume of our library business* and the immense 
stock which we carry* gives us necessarily an experience which 
cannot work otherwise than to the advantage of our patrons. 

The importation of foreign books forms a large item in our 
business* and when the interests of libraries can be better served 
by importing certain books* we shall gladly do it 

Wt art very successful in picking up books out of print* or 
which for other reasons are difficult to procure* and we believe 
that we have arrived as nearly as possible at the solution of this 
problem of the library business. 

Wt earnestly invite correspondence. 

A. C McCLURG L CO.. 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street 
CHICAGO. 
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A. L. A. 

PUBLISHIHG SECTION. 

Men and women of authority in the most interesting fields of 
literature have chosen 2,100 works for 

THE LIST OF BOOKS 

FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 

AND THEIR CLUBS 

adding just the word of description and criticism an inquirer wishes 
to have. Nothing so helpful has ever been published before. 



THB LIST IS ALIOST AS GOOD FOR BOTS AHD lEH AS FOR THEIR SISTERS AHD MOTHERS 



PART I. — Fiction, by Mrs. Annie M. Logan, a reviewer for The Nation, lo cents. 

PART II.— Biography, by assistant librarians of the New York Free Circulating 
Library; History, by Reuben G. Thwaites; Travel, by Miss A. R. Hasse; 
Literature: Poetry, Essays, and Criticism, by G. Mercer Adam; Folk- 
lore, by Stewart Culin. lo cents. 

PART III.— Fine Arts, by Russell Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D., Fellow of the American 
Institute of Architects; Music, by H. E. Krehbiel, musical editor New York 
Tribune, lo cents. 

PART IV.— Education, Self-Culture, Science, by Miss Angeline Brooks, 
Teachers* College, New York; Olive Thome Miller; Prof. E. K. Shaw, New 
York University, and other contributors. lo cents. 

PART v.— Useful Arts; Livelihoods; Country Occupations; Domestic 
Economy; Recreations and Sports, together with lists of works of refer- 
ence and of periodicals, and hints on forming and managing girls* and women's 
clubs. lo cents. 

Five parts in I Vol. with index, 7+161 p. Q. 
Price, Cloth Si. Paper 50 cents. 

5 copies to one address, 10 per cent. 
10 *' '' •' •' 15 •* 

25 •* 25 ** 

5c ' ' 40 " 



Discounts 
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[ESTABLISHED 1848] 

LEMCKE & BUECHNER 

(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 
81S BROAD\2y'AY, NE\i^ YORK. 

with offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 

Booksellers,-:- Importers-:- and-:- Publishers. 

Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 

OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 

THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 

PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BEHER SHAPE FOR BINDING 

AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 

Importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World- Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 

CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 

I. German Classics and Belles- Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
II. French Classics and Be lies- Lettres, price 10 cts. 

Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: **lt covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country." Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue : ** It is a valuable and useful work." 

AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 

TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 



The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.— A^. K Tribune, 

PUBLISHERS OF 

Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, I vol., half mor., $5.50. 

Flue^el-Schniidt-Tanger's School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 

The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
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Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American 
and English publishers are l<ept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 
porting books free of duty. 



CHARLES 

SCRIBNER'S 

SONS 

i53-i57 Fifth Ave.. New York. JWODEL LIBRARIES 

A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 

ONE THOUSAND annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 

Correspondence Solicited. 



Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 

THE BOOK BUYER 

a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 
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LIBRARY BOOK STACKS 

The '' Stikeman '* Adjustable and Absolutely Adjustable Patent 

Steel Shelving, though but a few years in use, have 

been adopted in the following libraries : 

• • • 

MORRISON-REEVES LIBRARY. Richmond, Ind. 

SOUTHVVORTH LIBRARY, Dryden, N. Y. 

REDWOOD LIBRARY. Newport. R. I. 

LUTHERAN THEO. SEM. LIBRARY. Gettysburg. Pa. 

STRATFORD LIBRARY. Stratford. Conn. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bryn Mawr. Pa. 

DYER LIBRARY. Saco. Me. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. Lowell. Mass. 

OTIS LIBRARY. Norwich. Conn. 

CHRISTIAN HALL LIBRARY ASSN. Philadelphia. Pa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE LIBRARY. Durham.N.H. 

PEQUOT LIBRARY. Southport, Conn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. Somerville. Mass. 

HATCH LIBRARY, Cleveland. Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. Portland, Me. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. Winsted. Conn. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. Detroit, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Greenwich, Conn. 

LAW LIBRARY. Canton, Ohio. 

STATE LIBRARY, Dover, Del. 

HART MEMORIAL LIBRARY. Troy. N. Y. 

ST.ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Warrensburjr. Mo. 

ST. JOSEPH'S SEMINARY OF THE CITY OF NEW 

YORK, Yonkers, NY. 
CHURCH CLUB LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH LIBRARY, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
RESIDENCE OF A. A. LOW, ESQ.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

• • • 
Our systems admit of partial and absolute adjustment, while the spacing between 
divisions is brought to a minimum. 

Lightness and Simplicitjf, with Greatest Strength, is used in Construction. 

These stacks are on exhibition at our warerooms, where full information 
and catalogue may be obtained. 

Correspondence Solicited 




MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED BY COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 1898. 

A. B. & W. T. WESTERVELT 

Workers in Plain and Ornamental Iron and Steel. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Stikcman Patent Book Stacks 

I02 Chambers St., Cor. Church, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 



LONDON PARI5 LEIPZIG 

2 Star Yard, Carey St. 76 Rue de Rennes. Hospital St, 10. 

GUSTAV E. STECHERT 

Purchasing Agent for Universities and Public Libraries 

810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 



Eest facilities and lowest rates for the importation of 

FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 



1.— The receipt of every order is acknowledged at once. 

2.— Orders are sent to my European offices twice a week. 

3.— Shipments from London. Paris, and Leipzig are received every week, hence 
I can import : from London in 3 to 4 weeks; from Paris in 4 weeks; from Leipzig in 
4 to 5 weeks. 

4.— Orders which could not be filled at once are reported. 

5.— Out of print and scarce books are hunted up. Of such works a list in form 
of a card catalogue is made up and is constantly before the eyes of the clerks. 

6.— A list of continuations is kept of works being published in consecutive vol- 
umes. Such volumes are supplied as soon as published without a reminder from 
the customer. 

7.— Patterns of bindings are taken from all specially bound first volumes. 

8.— Periodicals are imported fiat in bales by fastest steamers and delivered to 
my customers cheaper, quicker, and in better condition than by mail from abroad. 



JUST out: 

CATALOGUE OF SETS OF PERIODICALS 
AND LARGE AND RARE WORKS 

GUSTAV E. STECHERT 

810 Broedway, NEW YORK. 
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The Winslow Bros. Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Ornamental Iron Works 



INCLUDING 



Bronze. Brass, Aluminum, Duplex Bronze, Galvano Plastic, Fire 

Gilt, and Fire Enamelino. 



•^^>^>i^^%^%^^^%^'^ 



SPECIAL ATTENTION TO LIBRARIES. 



Designs 
Submitted 
»or..Approvai 



Address all cor- 
respondence to 

The Winslow 
Bros. Co. 

(Factory Office) 

376 Carroll Ave. 
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THE NEW 

HAMMOND 

No. 2. 

THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 

The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 




PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 



CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 



Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 



FORTY STYLES OF TYPE. INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 



FOURTEEN LANQUAQES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 



Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hammond" work. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 



424 East 62d Street, 



NEW YORK. 
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Magazine Memoranda. 

OUR SPECIALTY LIES IN SERIAL SETS. 

We Deal in No Other Class of Books of Interest to Libraries. 

Carrying a large stock, we can price or supply at short notice 
most of the sets indexed by Poole, as well as other sets of periodicals 
and society publications, American or foreign. 

We collate carefully, having a staff of six assistants constantly 
employed in this department. 

Mr. Thorvald Solberg, having recovered his health, will resume 
charge of our Library Department in September. Mr. Frederick W. 
Faxon, recently in charge, goes to London to manage our foreign 
agency until November next. He is so familiar with the needs of 
American libraries that he will be able to serve them efficiently, while 
abroad, in procuring or perfecting foreign sets. Mr. Solberg returns 
from a recent trip through Europe, thoroughly informed as to con- 
tinental serials. 

We invite correspondence concerning wants or contemplated 
purchases in magazines or society publications, and suggest to libra- 
rians, in view of the increasing scarcity of many sets, the wisdom of 
anticipating now the needs of the future in this line. 

We have just published a book on Private International Law, 
which will interest students of government. Dicey on the Conflict 
of Laws, written by Prof. A. V. Dicey, of Oxford, edited with Amer- 
ican notes by Prof. J. B. Moore, of Columbia University, N. Y., and 
printed in this country under the international copyright law. Price 
in law sheep binding, $6.50 NET. 

Vol. 2 of Foster on the Constitution of the United States 
will be ready in the fall. As the most serious and thorough discus- 
sion of our constitutional development published since 1833, this is 
an essential book in the department of American history. Price per 
volume in cloth, $4. SO net : in sheep, $5.00 net. 

THE BOSTON BOOK CO. 

CHARLES C. SOULE, President. 

15>^ Beacon Street, boston, mass. 
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Vol. I 



(MONTHLY) 

September, 1896 



No. 5 



A. L. A. Library Primer. 

(Under revision) 

[The work of getting out the August 
<iivision of the Primer was unavoidably 
delayed and much hindered by outside 
matters, so that several typographical 
errors crept in. In shifting the cut for 
the magazine record from p. 118 to p. 
1 17 the type under it was not removed, 
so that the cut of the book card which 
appears on p. 1 18 has an incorrect name 
under it. The card pocket should have 
been labeled reduced. These mistakes 
are misleading, and we call attention to 
them. — Ed. Public Libraries.] 

Appendix C 

(Under revision) 

Crlossary of library terms compiled from vari- 
ous sources 

^ Alice B. Kroegcr, librarian of Drexel institute, 
Philadelphia) 

Absolute location— See fixed location. 

J^ccession (verb)— To enter in the acces- 
sion-book or official record of addi- 
tions, the title of each book in the 
order of its acquisition. 

J^ccession-book— The business record 
book of all volumes in a library in 
the order in which they are re- 
ceived. It gives a brief account of 
each volume, how obtained, price, 
and such items as may preserve a 
record of its history in the library. 

Accession department— That department 
of a library's administration which 
includes the selection, ordering, 
and accessioning of books. 



Accession number— The number given to 
a volume in the order of its acquisi- 
tion, corresponding to the number 
opposite its entry in the accession 
book. 

Accession order— Arrangement of books 
on the shelves according to the or- 
der of their addition to a class as 
distinguished from an alphabetical 
arrangement. 

Added edition— The entry of more than 
one edition of a book on a catalog 
card. The second and following 
are called added editions. 

Added entry— In cataloging, all entries 
for a book except the main author 
and main subject cards. They gen- 
erally omit full title and imprint. 

Alcove— A recess in a library, formed 
usually by two bookcases project- 
ing from the wall, making a very 
small room which is generally 
fitted up for purposes of study. 

Alphabetico - classed catalog — A subject 
catalog made by class entry, in 
which the classes are arranged al- 
phabetically and the subdivisions 
of the classes are also arranged in 
alphabetical order. 

Analytical entry (or Analytical) — Entry 
(whether under author, title, or 
subject), of a distinct part of a 
book. 

Anonymous— Published without the au- 
thor's name. 

Application blank— A printed form fur- 
nished by a library to be filled out 
by persons applying for the use of 
its books. 
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Author— The person who writes a book; 
in a wider sense it may be applied 
to him who is the cause of a book's 
existence. Cutter, 

Author card— The entry in a card catalog 
under the author of a book. 

Author catalog- A catalog in which the 
author entries are arranged sepa- 
rately in alphabetical order. 

Author entry— The registry of a book 
having its author's name for head- 
ing. 

Author number— A combination of letters 
and figures assigned to each book 
for the purpose of preserving on 
the shelves an alphabetical ar- 
rangement by author under each 
class. 

Author Ublc— A printed list used in as- 
signing author numbers. 

Bibliography— The science which em- 
braces the history and description 
of books, treats of their authors, 
subjects, typography, editions, ma- 
terials, etc. 

Also used to mean a list of the 
books or authorities on any par- 
ticular subject, as, a bibliography 
of architecture. 

Complete bibliography — A list 
of all books on an author or sub- 
ject. 

General bibliography (or univer- 
sal bibliography) — Includes bibli- 
ographies whose object is to enu- 
merate the titles of books of every 
age and country and on all sub- 
jects. 

National bibliography — Record 
of books printed in a certain 
country. 

Select bibliography— A list of 
the best books on an author or 
subject. 

Special bibliography — Confined 
to books on some particular au- 
thor or subject and may include 
all or a selection of the books on 
that subject or author. 

Trade bibliography — Applica- 
tion of bibliography to the pur- 
chase of books. 

Binder's title -The name placed by the 
binder on the back of a book. 



Bindery book— A book kept for the pur- 
pose of recording in it the titles of 
all books sent to the bindery. 

Bindery slip-A slip sent with each vol- 
ume to the bindery on which is 
given directions to the binder in 
regard to its lettering and style of 
binding. 

Binding— The cover of a book after the 
volume has been folded and sewn. 

Blind-tooled— A book is blind-tooled 
when the tools are impressed upon 
the leather without gilding. 

Boards— A book is said to be "in boards" 
when the boards are covered only 
with paper, in distinction from one 
whose boards are covered with 
leather or cloth. 

Book—A number of written or printed 
sheets fastened or bound together 
usually with a cover put on. 

Book card— A card on which is written 
the call number or name of the 
book to which it belongs, and 
which is used in charging the book 
to a borrower. 

Book number— A letter, number, or any 
combination of numbers, letters or 
characters assigned to a book in 
order to distinguish it from all 
other books in the same class. 

Book plate— A label pasted in a book to 
mark its ownership and to indicate 
its location in a library. 

Book pocket -A pocket pasted inside the 
cover of a book to hold the book 
card or the borrower's card. 

Book support— A prop, made in various 
styles, which is placed upon a shelf 
to prevent books from falling over, 
thus preserving the binding and 
keeping order on the shelves. 

BookUg— A small label usually pasted 
on the back of a book on which is 
written its call number. 

Book binding— See binding. 

Borrower's card— A card given after re- 
ceipt of application blank to indi- 
cate the borrower's right to draw 
books. 

Borrower's index— An alpabetical list of 
all borrowers, serving as an index 
to the registration book. 
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Borrower' s register— See registration 
book. 

Branch library— A collection of books, 
forming a small library, which al- 
though belonging to the main li- 
brary and reporting to it, circulates 
its books independently. 

Broadside— A sheet of paper printed on 
one side only. 

Call ntunber— The number, or combina- 
tion of numbers and letters, which 
indicates the location of the book 
on the shelves. In libraries using 
the relative location the class num- 
ber and book number together 
constitute the call number. 

Call slip-A printed blank furnished by 
the library for the use of borrowers 
on which must be enumerated the 
authors, titles and call numbers of 
the books wanted. 

Caption— The name given at the head of 
the first page of text. Cutter. 

CardcaUlpg— A catalog of books in a 
library in which each entry is made 
on a separate card. The cards are 
of the same size and stand on edge 
in drawers, trays or boxes, and may 
be arranged either alphabetically 
or numerically. 

Card catalog case, or card case -A case of 
drawers for the storage of the cards 
forming the card catalog. 

Card Tolume system— An arrangement for 
a card catalog whereby the cards 
or slips are held together by an 
adjustable binder in the form of a 
book instead of in drawers, as in 
the common form of the card cat- 
alog. Sometimes known as the 
Leyden form of card catalog. 

Case— Two faces of shelving together, 
with front edges of the books fac- 
ing in and the backs showing on 
each face. Dewey, 

Case work— In book binding applied to 
that binding in which the cover is 
made separately; the volume is 
then glued and fastened into the 
cover. 

Catalog, or catalogue— A list or itemized 
record of all the books in a library. 

Catalogue raisonnc— A classified catalogue 



usually containing more or less full 
comments and descriptions. 

Catch-word entry— Entry made from some 
word of the title other than the 
first word and not indicative of the 
subject, but likely to be remem- 
bered and used by borrowers in 
asking for a book. Cutter. 

Charging desk— The place where books 
are returned and received by bor- 
rowers. 

Charging system (or loan system)— Method 
used in keeping an account of the 
loan of books. 

Children's home library— A collection of 
1 8 carefully selected books and 
two periodicals placed jn the home 
of a child who acts as librarian and 
who chooses about ten children to 
form a group which meets once a 
week and is visited by someone 
who acts as friend and adviser to 
the children. Designed to reach 
the class of children who are not 
reached by the free public library. 

Circulating library— A library from which 
the borrowers may take books for 
use at home or elsewhere under 
certain restrictions; distinguished 
from a library of reference. 

Class— A grouping of subjects which 
have characteristics in common. 
Cutter, 

Class entry— Registering a book under 
the name of the class; in the sub- 
ject catalog used in contradistinc- 
tion to specific entry. Cutter. 

Class list-See shelf list. 

Class number— A number, letter, or com- 
bination of numbers, letters or 
other characters, which stands for 
the subject of a book, and some- 
times indicates the location of the 
book in the library. 

Classed catalog— A catalog made by class- 
entry, whether the classes so form- 
ed are arranged logically as in the 
systematic kind or alphabetically 
as in the alphabetico-classed. Cutter. 

Classification— I. The act of grouping 
together in classes books which 
have the same subject or form. 

2. The scheme on which the 
classes are divided. 
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Broad classification — Classifying 
books so that they are grouped by 
large classes rather than by minute 
subdivisions of the classes. 

Close classification - Bringing to- 
gether all the books on a given 
topic by subdividing classes as 
closely as possible. 

Classify— To group together books which 
have the same subject; to assign 
numbers indicating the class of a 
book from a given scheme of class- 
ification. 

Collate— I. To examine a book to see 
that all the pages, plates, etc., are 
there and that they are in correct 
order. In book binding the collat- 
ing follows the gathering of the 
sheets. 

2. To collect, compare and ex- 
amine critically books and manu- 
scripts. 

Colon abbreviations— A series of common 
forenames abbreviated by using the 
initial followed by a colon. 

Compiler- One who produces a literary 
work by collecting and putting to- 
gether written or printed materials 
from various sources. 

Copy number (or copy letter)— A figure or 
letter added to the call number of 
a book to distinguish different 
copies of the same book from each 
other. 

Cross reference— Reference from one sub- 
ject to another. Cutter, (In dic- 
tionary cataloging.) 

In a classed catalog when a book 
treats of more than one subject or 
may be useful under more than one 
class, the reference made under any 
subject other than the main class, 
is called cross reference. (Corre- 
sponds to double entry in diction- 
ary cataloging.) 

Decimal classification— A system for class- 
ifying books devised by Melvil 
Dewey, the distinguishing features 
of which are the grouping and 
numbering of the heads by the 
common arithmetical figures treat- 
ed decimally. 

Delivery station— A place where borrow- 
ers of a public library may receive 



and return books without going to 
the main library. The books are 
collected and sent to the main li- 
brary with the borrowers' orders 
for new books. 

Departmental library— i. A type of library 
in which all the books are separated 
into distinct libraries, each of which 
covers a special field, contains all 
the books in the library on that 
subject, and has a separate room 
with a special library and catalog. 
2. In university and college li- 
braries applied to a collection of 
books kept in a department of the 
college not in the main library but 
under its control. 

Depository— A library designated to re- 
ceive, store and keep for use the 
publications of the United States 
government, is called a "govern- 
ment depository." 

Dictionary catalog— That form of catalog 
in which the headings (author, title, 
subject and form) are arranged 
alphabetically, and it is distin- 
guished from other alphabetical 
catalogs by giving specific entry in 
all cases and by haying individual 
entry. 

Double entry (in dictionary cataloging)— The 
entry of a book treating of more 
than one subject under each dis- 
tinct subject. 

Double entry charging system— A system 
for charging books in which two 
records — usually the records of 
book and reader — are kept at the 
library. 

Dummy— A thin board on which a label 
is pasted indicating the locality of 
a book kept elsewhere than in its 
regular place. 

Edition— The total number of copies of 
a book, or periodical published at 
the same time. 

Editor— One who superintends or pre- 
pares a book, periodical, etc., for 
publication. 

End papers— The blank leaves placed at 
the beginning or end of a book in 
binding. Also called fly-leaves or 
end leaves. 

Entry— Registry of a book in the catalog. 
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Entry word— The first word under which 
the book is registered in the catalog 

Expansive classification— A system of 
classification devised by G. A. 
Cutter. 

Face -The entire unbroken front of 
shelving on one side of a double 
case or on one side of a room or 
gallery. Dewey, 

Finding-list— A condensed catalog of the 
books in a library, omitting descrip- 
tions of editions, and containing 
usually simply author s nime, brief 
title and call number. 

First-word entry— Entry made from the 
first word of a title not an article. 

Fixed location— The placing of books on 
shelves where their location in the 
library is never altered. 

Fold symbol— The designation of the size 
of a book by the number of the fold 
of the paper, as 4°, 8°, etc. 

Fore-edge— The front edge of a book. 

Form— In classification used to mean 
the grouping of books according 
to the manner or form in which 
they have been written. 

Form entry— Registry under the name of 
the kind of literature to which the 
book belongs. Cutter, 

Free library— See free public library. 

Free public library— One organized under 
state laws, supported in part at 
least by local taxation, managed as 
a public trust and which allows the 
free circulation of its books alike 
to every resident of the community. 

Full binding— A binding in which all the 
outside of the back and sides is of 
one piece of cloth or leather. 

General cross-reference card— See reference 
card. 

Half binding— A binding in which the 
back and corners are covered with 
the leather or material mentioned 
and the sides with paper or cloth. 

Half title— The name of the book placed 
on the leaf preceding the title page. 

Headband— The silk or cotton ornament 
placed at the head and tail of the 
inner back of a book. 

Heading— The word by which the alpha- 
betical place of an entry in the 
catalog is determined. Cutter, 



Home library— See children's home li 
brary. 

Imprint— Includes merely place, pub- 
lisher, date, size and number of 
volumes, but is often used to cover 
also number of pages, illustrations, 
maps, engravings, etc. 

Incunabula— Books printed before 1500. 

Independent— In cataloging, when two 
books are bound together as one 
volume, each having a distinct 
pagination and title page, they are 
said to be independent. 

Index— An alphabetical list of topics 
treated in a book or books, show- 
ing exactly where in the book or 
books the subject is to be found. 

Indicator— A contrivance used in P^nglish 
libraries for displaying by means 
of numbers differently colored, or 
numbered spaces left blank, shown 
in a frame facing the public, the 
books which are to be had for 
reading. 

Information desk— A place set aside in a 
library where readers may find 
someone to assist them in their 
search for information. 

Inter-library loans— An arrangement made 
between libraries whereby one li- 
brary may borrow from another 
library books which are difficult to 
obtain, or wanted for some special 
purpose by a responsible borrower. 

Joint authors A book written by two or 
more authors conjointly is said to 
be by "joint authors." 

Joint author card— In card cataloging ap- 
plied to the second and following 
cards written for the joint authors 
of a book. 

Large paper edition— An edition of a book 
printed on paper of extra size, 
allowing wide margins; the letter- 
press is the same as in the small 
paper edition. 

Ledger system -A system for charging 
books in which the records are 
kept in a book instead of on slips 
or cards. 

Lending library—See circulating library. 

Letter symbol for size notation — The desig- 
nation of the size of a book by the 
letter of the size, founded on actual 
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measurement (not on the fold) as 
aprreed upon by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Librarian~One who has charge of the 
books, contents and administration 
of a library. 

Librarianship— The position and duties 
of a- librarian. 

Library I. A collection of books and 
other literary material kept for 
reading, study and consultation. 

2. A place, building, room, or 
rooms set apart for the keeping 
and use of a collection of books, etc. 

Library science -The science relating to 
the administration of libraries. 

List price—The price of a book as quoted 
by the publisher in his catalog. 

Loan desk- See charging desk. 

Loan system— See charging system. 

Main entry The principal entry of a 
book in the catalog usually giving 
fuller title and imprint information 
than other entries. 

Main entry word— The first word on the 
principal catalog entry, usually the 
author's name. 

Mercantile library-A subscription library 
established for and managed by 
the mercantile class. 

Movable location -The position of books 
in a library when arranged by their 
subjects rather than by a fixed 
shelf number, the relative position 
of the classes remaining the same, 
while the actual location of the 
books in the library is movable. 

Netprice-The list price less all dis- 
counts; a book is quoted '*net" 
when it has little or no discount to 
the trade. 

Notation— A system of signs (figures, 
letters, arbitrary characters, or any 
combination of these marks) used 
to designate the class and book 
number or shelf number of the 
volumes of a library, so as to assist 
in finding or replacing them accu- 
rately and quickly. 

Order list -The record kept of books as 
they are ordered. 

Out of print- A book is out of print when 
the publisher has no more copies 
for sale. 



Paleography— The science and art of 
deciphering ancient manuscripts 
and documents. 

Pamphlet— A printed work consisting of 
one or more sheets of paper fas- 
tened together, but not bound. 
Biscoe. 

Partial Title— In cataloging an entry 
made for the secondary title ot a 
book*. 

Proprietory library— A library that is 
owned on shares by a limited num- 
ber of stockholders. 

Pseudonym— A fictitious name assumed 
by a writer. 

Public document— I. One of the regular 
official publications of a govern- 
ment. 

2. All publications printed by 
order of Congress or by either 
house thereof. 

Public library— One that is not restricted 
to the use of any class of persons 
in the community; open to all but 
not necessarily free. Often used 
with the same meaning as free 
public library. 

Public school library— A library which is 
under the control of a board of 
education and supported by money 
from the school funds. 

Publisher's price— See list price. 

Quarter binding— A book which has 
leather or cloth on back only not 
on corners. 

Reading-list-A list of the best books 
and articles on a subject, giving 
suggestions for reading and study 
designed to help the special stu- 
dent. 

Reading-room— A room set aside for 
reading and study, usually pro- 
vided with the current newspapers 
and periodicals. 

Recto— The page to the right hand when 
the book is open, always the even 
number. 

Reference— An entry referring to the 
place where all the entries under 
the word referred to may be found. 



There was a time when the world 
acted on books; now books act on the 
^oxXA.^oubert. 
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Comments on A. L. A. Primer. 

My chief criticism of the A. L, A. 
Library Primer is that the general tone 
is too democratic. The scholarly side 
of library work I think, ought to be 
emphasized more. There is danger of 
overestimating the purely technical re- 
quirements of the librarian. I believe 
in educating the public from the top 
downward — to paraphrase Bismarck's 
saying. The six years experience of 
this library shows that the standard of 
book selection was too low at the start 
and now it is hard to elevate it. The 
reference department has done the best 
work. 

The advice, "put no money into rare 
books. A book — out of print lo years 
. . . has no place in the active free 
public library" is. I think, very mis- 
leading. Many of the books in the A. 
L. A. model library are out of print but 
are extremely valuable. I think it would 
be better to say: **Buy no rare books 
simply because they are rare." 

My experience is that the public's 
recommendation for books is of little 
or no value. One of our most cultured 
readers said to me recently, that his 
idea of a public library was that it 
should contain the books that one can 
find nowhere else. This idea carried 
too far would of course make the pub- 
lic library too exclusive and too aristo- 
cratic an institution, but, on the other- 
hand, I think the profession ought to 
protest again&t the manifest tendency 
to bring the public library down to the 
democratic level of the newspaper. 
With the exceptions noted I think the 
Primer admirable. 

Very truly yours, 

W. M. Stevenson. 

Carnegie Free Library. 



In the July Public Libraries the 
Primer says: **When a borrower returns 
a book, the librarian can learn, y)vw the 
date on the pocket,'' etc. But at the top 
of the column, in describing the issue 
of a book, nothing is said about stamp- 
ing date on pocket. 



The pocket described, with its printed 
'information for borrowers," is prob- 
ably an *'L B.," and not suitable for 
stamping. Why not refer to the method 
of the St Louis public library? There a 
cheap manilla slip with plenty of spaces 
for dates is lightly tipped into each 
book on the fly-leaf opposite the pocket, 
not on the cover, for stamping on the 
inside cover of a book soon breaks the 
hinge in the binding. This is one ob- 
jection to stamping on any form of 
pocket, which, to bear the weight of a 
heavy reader's card, must necessarily 
be pasted on cover. 

The manilla slip is cheap, easily 
pasted in, as easily removed when filled, 
and another put in its place without 
disturbing pocket and book card. If it 
is desirable to have records of the pop- 
ularity of certain books, the name of the 
book can be written on the back of the 
filled slip when it is taken out and then 
the slips are easily arranged and kept. 

I have heard of another plan in use 
in some eastern library, I have forgot- 
ten where. Instead of stamping on the 
pocket or having a manilla slip in each 
book, the return clerk has at his elbow 
a tray of slips of paper numbered from 
I to 31. There must be a good many 
copies of each number arranged to- 
gether, but the paper may be of the 
cheapest quality. When a book is re- 
turned and he has not time to look for 
its book-card immediately, he puts into 
the pocket one of the slips bearing the 
same number as the date on the reader's 
card, and lays the book aside. 

This is only a slight variation of the 
system described in the Primer, but 
seems to have several good points. It 
saves the expense of new book pdckets, 
which must be often replaced if they 
are stamped; it saves the expense of 
manilla^slips and the time it takes to 
paste them in; it saves one stamping of 
the date when the book is issued, where 
speed is most necessary; and it seems 
to add little to the work of the return 
clerk who must always examine the 
date on the reader's card anyway to see 
whether the book is overdue. When 
the work is finally discharged the num- 
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bered slip is returned to its place in the 
tray and can be used again and again. 
I have never seen the plan in actual 
operation and might find many objec- 
tions to it in practice. 

Irene Gibson. 
Public Documents Library, 
Washington, D. C. 

In looking through the A. L A. 
primer, as printed in Public Libraries, 
the following suggestions occur to me: 

p. 7. Access to shelves is still an 
open question and no positive state- 
ment should be made. 

p. 42. In paragraph beginning 
'There," statements about adopting 
classification conflict. 

In moderate- sized libraries it is not 
necessary to arrange books alphabet- 
ically under classes. I find simple in- 
itial M, Mi, M2, etc., sufficient. Of 
course, fiction and individual biography 
are exceptions. I prefer class-mark and 
call-mark to class-number dixxd call-number 
when letters are used. They are the 
more general terms. 

p. 43. In speaking of cataloging 
make direct reference to A. L. A. rules 
and Cutter rules. The theory of dic- 
tionary cataloging might be briefly 
stated here. 

In small libraries the card catalog 
for public and official use would be 
one. Only in large libraries is it neces- 
sary to have two. 

p. 44. In order of work, collation 
and cutting leaves should come before 
accessioning. It might be .stated that 
some librarians consider collation of 
new books unnecessary. 

Cataloging should come before shelf- 
listing, because responsibility of settling 
author's name should be put on cata- 
loger. 

I cannot see necessity of varnishing 
labels. We should reduce the number 
of things to be done as much as possi- 
ble. 

p. 79. If pocket takes place of book- 
plate it should have name of library 
upon it. I am old-fashioned enough, 
however, to think that each book should 
have a regular bookplate. 



What is advantage of putting authors 
on back of book-card at botfom rather 
than on front after call-mark? I have 
nothing but call-mark and never have 
any trouble. 

p. 80. Paragraph beginning ''Dou- 
ble" will be revised. I believe in fixing 
the number of books a reader may have, 
otherwise there will sometime be com- 
plaints of inconsistency and partiality. 

p 82. In speaking of museums it 
should be stated that it is as much an 
art to run a museum as a library. Call 
attention to Prof Goode's pamphlet on 
this subject. 

In addition to the special comments 
above, I wish to say that the primer 
should be very carefully considered be- 
fore it is put forth as the dictum of the 
A. L. A. I fear some important topics 
may have been overlooked, and many 
are still debatable. Yours truly, 

Gardner M Jones. 



The A. L. A. Meeting for 1898 

In reply to invitations to support the 
claims of Nebraska for the 1898 meet- 
ing, I have been forced to raise two se- 
rious objections, while recognizing the 
desirability of accepting the cordial in- 
vitation to meet in a state which is 
showing so much enterprise in library 
matters. 

A large delegation will go to Europe 
next year and experience shows that 
it will be impossible to make a distant 
trip for most of the members in the 
succeeding year. The 1898 meeting 
must therefore be held at some point 
easily accessible to the majority of 
the members. 

The Trans- Mississippi Exposition, 
which will be opened in Omaha in 1898 
and which is urged as an attraction for 
Nebraska, will to the minds of most of 
us be a distraction instead. Remem- 
bering the experience at Atlanta and 
New Orleans, I believe much more good 
will be done the libraries of any locality 
to have the association come alone by 
itself, rather than as the bob to a 
kite which occupies the public mind 
and public purse. Melvil Dewev. 
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American Library Association 

Eighteenth General Conference, Cleveland 
and Mackinaw. 

September i-ii, x8g6 
PROGRAM 

Tuesday, September i. — Afternoon — In- 
spection of Cleveland libraries. 
Meetings of Executive Board. 
8 p. m. First Session. — Hoilenden 
hotel — Informal session prepara- 
tory to the work of the conference. 
Library appliances and souvenirs 
of previous meetings will be exhib- 
ited. 
Wednesday, September 2, 9 a. m. — 
Second Session. — President's ad- 
dress — John Cotton Dana, libra- 
rian public library, Denver, 
Colo. 
Paper — Retrospect and prospect in 
the closing years of the century, 
J. N. Larned, Superintendent Buf- 
falo library, Buffalo, N. Y 
Address — The new Congressional 
library building, Bernard Green, 
Washington, D. C. 
Address — Public documents and 
the proposed new public docu- 
ment bill, F. A. Crandall, Supt 
of Public Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Paper— Expert annotation of books, 
George lies, Montreal, Canada. 
2:30 p. m. — Third Session. — Reports. 
Executive board; Meetings; Pro- 
posed European trip; Library 
primer. 
Treasurer: Report; Necrology. 
Standing committees. 
Sections. 

Gifts and bequests — Caroline M. 
Hewins, librarian public library, 
Hartford, Ct. 
Congress of women librarians at 
Atlanta — Alice B. Kroeger, li- 
brarian Drexel institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Traveling libraries — John Thom- 
son, librarian free library, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Everting — Reception by the Rowfant 
Club. 



Thursday, September 3, 9 a. m,— Fourth 
Session. — Paper — Exhibitions of 
engravings and pictures, C: A. 
Cutter, librarian Forbes library, 
Northampton, Mass., and S: S. 
Green, librarian public library, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Paper — Advertising a library, Lu- 
tie E. Stearns, Supt circulating 
department public library, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Paper.— Library editions of popular 
fiction, C: R. Dudley, librarian 
city library, Denver, Colo. 
10: 30 —Joint meeting of the A. L. A. 
and the Trustees Section. C: C. 
Soule, president of the Trustees 
Section, will preside. Many 
prominent library trustees have 
promised to be present. F: M. 
Crunden, librarian St. Louis pub- 
lic library, will address the meet- 
ing on behalf of librarians. 
Afternoon, Fifth Session, — Cleveland 
afternoon, in charge of the local 
committee. Visit to the Wood- 
land Branch and the Miles Park 
Branch of the Cleveland public 
library. 
8 p. m. — Sixth Session. — Report of the 
committee on the A. L. A. cata- 
log supplement. Mary S. Cutler, 
vice-director New York State li- 
brary school, chairman. Discus- 
sion of a selected list of books. 
Friday, September 4, 9 a. m,— Seventh 
Session. — Paper — Relation of the 
booksellertothe librarian, Almon 
Burtch, of the library department 
of A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Paper— *'Do's," Ellen M. Chandler, 
Buffalo (N.Y.) library. 

From 10 to 12:30 will be devoted 
especially to matters of interest 
to young and inexperienced li- 
brarians. Those to whom sub- 
jects have been assigned will en- 
deavor to answer all questions 
asked them. 

Library furniture, fixtures, and ap- 
pliances — C: A. Cutter, librarian 
Forbes library, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Old and new books; what to buy — 
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Caroline M. Hewins, librarian 
public library, Hartford. Ct. 
Reading-room and periodicals — 
Hannah P. James, librarian Os- 
terhout free library, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
Accessioning, classifying, and cat- 
aloging — W: I. Fletcher, libra- 
rian Amherst college, Amherst, 
Mass. 
Preparing books for issue, and 
charging systems— Frank P. 
Hill, librarian public library, 
Newark, N. J. 
Reference books and reference 
work — S: S. Green, librarian pub- 
lic library, Worcester, Mass. 
The librarian's annual report — Car- 
oline H. Garland, librarian public 
library, Dover, N. H. 
2:30 p. m. — Eighth Session. — Election 
of officers; reports of special com- 
mittees; meetings of sections and 
state associations. 
8:30 p. m. — Annual A. L. A. dinner 
— Hollenden hotel. Judge Hutch- 
ins, president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Cleveland public library, 
will preside. 
12 p. m. — Leave by boat for Detroit. 
Saturday, September 5. — Guests of 
Detroit; leave at midnight for 
Mackinaw. 



Conference Notes. 

The one and a third fare rates also 
apply on steamboat lines and by lake 
and rail routes. 

If local agent is not provided with 
certificates, buy a ticket to the next 
town that has them. Local agents will 
give this information. 

Several publishers will have model 
libraries on exhibition. Scribner's, Ap- 
pleton, Ginn are all giving increased 
attention to library needs. 

Several very interesting exhibits will 
be made at Cleveland of library appli- 
ances, fittings, and furniture. Librari- 
ans will be interested in the model li- 
brary, the traveling library from New 
York with all its fittings, library blanks 
and samples from the New York state 



library school, the display made by the 
Library Bureau of stacks, catalog cases, 
cards, record books, blanks, and appli- 
ances, and the many souvenirs of the 
previous meetings. 

The regular sessions will be held in 
the hall of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The Hollenden has been selected as 
headquarters. Rates. 83 a day. Forest 
City hotel, close to place of meeting, 
$2 a day. 

Erie H. Merriman, of the St Joseph 
(Mo.) public library, will have charge 
of the arrangements for the trip to De- 
troit and Mackinaw. Those who desire 
special arrangements should see him at 
Cleveland. 

The people who attend the A. L. A. 
are always considered to be first-class 
and desirable people to know, until 
they prove themselves otherwise, and 
everyone, therefore, is expected to lay 
aside stiff formality and consider him- 
self bound to be sociable to all he 
meets. 

It will be well to remember that one 
can never count on the changes of tem- 
perature, and the librarians and their 
friends taking the post-conference trip 
should provide themselves with both 
light and heavy clothing. Warm wraps 
will be very comfortable in the evening 
at Mackinaw. 

Certificates should be deposited with 
the secretary of the A. L. A. as soon 
after arrival in Cleveland as possible. 
The railroad agent will be present one 
day only. September 3. The certificates 
will be good for return over same route 
only, and will be accepted in Cleveland 
up to and including September 15. 

An urg^ent invitation will be presented 
by the Philadelphia contingent for the 
association to hold the meeting next 
year in the Quaker city. The final de- 
cision in regard to the European trip 
in 1897 will largely determine where 
the meeting will be held, but in case the 
foreie:n tour is decided upon affirmative- 
Iv, Philadelphia is close to the seashore. 
The alternative of going to a secluded 
resort is next in turn, however, and 
may work against the city's chances. - 
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The following circular letter has 
been sent out by State Librarian Camp- 
bell, of Nebraska, in regard to the meet- 
ing of the A. L. A. in 1898: 

At the meeting of the A. L. A. at 
Cleveland, September 1-4 next, an in- 
vitation will be extended to the asso- 
ciation to fix the place of meeting for 
1898 in the city of Lincoln, Nebraska. 
The invitation will be urged for that 
year because an additional attraction 
will be offered in the Trans-Mississippi 
exposition which will be open in 
Omaha at the time, and which will be 
included in the post-conference. 

Lincoln, by the census of 1890 had a 
population of 55,154. It is the state 
capital, and easy of access by rail from 
all directions. It is the seat of four 
important libraries; the State library 
with 36,000V, theUniversity of Nebraska 
library with 40.00OV, the public circu- 
lating library with some 1 5,000V and the 
State Historical Society library with 
about lo.ooov. The University of Ne- 
braska last year opened its new library 
building, and th'e university buildings 
which afford ample facilities for the 
association meetings will be at the 
association's disposal. 

Omaha is less than 40 miles from 
Lincoln. Its census population was 
140,000. It has a finenew public library 
building and a public library of over 
50,ooov. 

The Trans-Mississippi exposition 
which will be held in Omaha in 1898 
is an established fact. It has al- 
ready received congressional recogni- 
tion and a pledge of a government 
building and exhibit, and will be par- 
ticipated in by nearly all the states 
west of the Mississippi. It is proposed 
to secure for the exposition an exhibit 
of a model library, library furniture 
and fixtures, binding, and publications 
of leading publishers. 

Nebraska has a strong state library 
association, organized in April, 1895, 
with a membership of almost all the 
libraries in the state. It is believed 
that a meeting of the A. L. A. in Lin- 
coln in 1898 will not only be of pleas- 
ure and advantage to the members 



who attend, but also give an impetus 
to library development in the state 
and surrounding states that would be 
beneficial from every point of view. 

The members of the A. L. A. are to 
be entertained Wednesday evening, 
September 2, by the Rowfant Club, 
and will have an opportunity to see 
the club's collection of rare books and 
bindings and its own beautiful publica- 
tions. The club-house contains a 
quantity of old colonial furniture, and 
candlesticks, one of the emblems of 
the club, are everywhere. At the an- 
nual meeting of the club on Candlemas 
day each member brings a candlestick, 
and the collection made in this way is 
remarkable. 

Charles Orr, librarian of the Case 
library, one of the charter members of 
the club, sends us the following in re- 
gard to it: 

The Rowfant Club. 

The Rowfant Club of Cleveland is, 
next to the Grolier Club of New York, 
the most noted of the purely book 
clubs of the United States. In several 
respects it is unique. It is neither a 
literary club nor a social club, though 
it has some of the flavor of each. Its 
code of regulations states the object ot 
the club to be **the critical study of 
books in their various capacities 
to please the mind of man, and 
the publication from time to time 
of privately printed editions for its 
members." Founded in 1892 as a pro- 
test against the rapidly growing com- 
mercial spirit of the city, it has had a 
prosperity far beyond the expectations 
of the small group of men who brought 
it into being. It has twice outgrown its 
rooms and is now permanently housed 
in its own building, a very comfortable 
old house on one of the .oldest and 
best residence streets in the city. 

The club derives its name from the 
country seat of the late Frederic Lock- 
er Lampson, in Sussex county, Eng- 
land, where he brought together a 
remarkably choice collection of books, 
known to book- lovers the world over as 
"the Rowfant books." The club 
possesses many precious mementoes 
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from the hand of this prince of book 
collectors, and the last piece of literary 
work he did was the arrangement of a 
volume of "Rowfant Rhymes,'* which 
was printed by the club, with an in- 
troduction by Austin Dobson. Among 
the other publications of the club 
might be mentioned the beautiful edi- 
tion of the culprit fay; Landor's 
letters to Emerson; and a bibliography 
of Thoreau. It is needless to say that 
everyone of the publications of the 
club is now worth many times its 
publication price, and all are much 
sought after by book collectors every- 
where. 

Exhibitions have been held in the 
club rooms in the past three years, 
illustrating almost every subject con- 
nected with books and book-making, 
including their binding and illustration. 
Some of these have been open to the 
public and were largely attended. The 
book-plate of the club is a beautiful 
design by Will H. Low, engraved by 
Edward Bierstadt and printed in poly- 
chrome. The emblems of the club are 
the candlestick and the American 
gopher. The annual meeting of the 
club is held on Candlemas or "ground- 
hog" day. No titles are recognized 
save those conferred by the club. 



The forty-fourth annual report of 
the public library of Boston contains 
a report of the examining committee 
for 1895. This examining committee in- 
cluded among others Barrett Wendell, 
Samuel S. Green, librarian of the pub- 
lic library of Worcester, and Caleb B. 
Tillinghast. The report is such as 
might be expected from a committee 
with such men upon it. In touching 
on several of the aspects of the work of 
the public library of Boston, it gives 
expression to some of the soundest 
doctrine on library administration that 
has recently found its way into print. 
This report taken in connection with 
the plain, straight forward, uncomplain- 
ing statement of Mr Putnam, of the 
situation from the librarian's point of 
view, makes most valuable reading. 



A. L. A. Organizatioii 

J. C. Dana 
(Denver, Colo, public library.) 

The American Library Association 
cannot purchase, for any money, such 
service as has always been rendered it 
gratuitously by its own members. The 
minute the association goes into the 
field as an employer, that minute it will 
lose from its administration much of 
that spirit of self-sacrificing zeal which 
has made possible fts great growth and 
general progress. This consideration 
alone would seem almost suflficient to 
cause the rejection of any suggestion 
looking toward the employment of 
any paid official. The idea, however, 
of engaging some one at a fixed salary 
per year, who should devote his or her 
time entirely to the interests of the as- 
sociation, has been advanced more than 
once, and may, and that very properly, 
be advanced again. It has some reason 
on its side. It is an imposition, even 
though the person most concerned may 
not think it such, to ask of any active 
member of the library profession that 
he put much of his time and energy into 
the management of the affairs of the 
association. It is also somewhat of an 
imposition on the trustees of the library 
of which that member may have charge. 
They may feel that the experience 
gained by contact with members of the 
A. L. A., and with its affairs, comes 
back in the way of a broader outlook 
and ipiproved management for their li- 
brary. This argument, however, looks 
a long way. Moreover, the details of 
the A. L. A. management are each year 
more and more difficult of grasp by one 
person. Each year they demand more 
and more of the time and thought and 
energy of the person who undertakes 
to manage them. 

The association can probably find, 
from year to year, those among its mem- 
bers willing and able to administer its 
affairs. People wise enough to do the 
work well — and wise enough to refuse 
to do it! 

It is a fair question, however, if an 
association such as the A. L. A. strives 
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to be, and in fact already is, should put 
itself from year to year under peculiar 
obligations to certain of its members. 
Should not the administration of an in- 
stitution which is eminently a business 
one, be run more in the business fash- 
ion? 

So highly desirable is it, however — to 
turn again a moment to the other side- - 
that the association keep in all its ad- 
ministration that genuine A. L. A. 
spirit, which, as I have already said, 
has made possible that progress of 
which we are all so proud, that it is 
scarcely probable that any immediate 
change will be made from voluntary to 
paid service in its administration. 

I am saying these things simply to 
lead up to the suggestion, which has 
been made to me by more than one 
member of the A. L. A., that the pres- 
ent method of payment in goodwill be 
retained; but that the mass of detail 
which now falls in the main upon one 
of the association's servants, be divided 
up among several. The plan proposed 
is so to adjust the officers and their du- 
ties, — this, of course, involving changes 
in the constitution — that there shall 
be, as now, a secretary who shall have 
general oversight and control over all 
the affairs which pertain to that office 
under present arrangement; but that, 
in addition to this official, there be 
elected, or appointed, other officers 
who may be committees of one, or "as- 
sistant secretaries,*' who shall have im- 
mediate charge — one, for instance, of 
all matters of program, being in effect 
the executive officer of whatever pro- 
gram committee the executive board 
may appoint; one, of all matters of 
transportation and entertainment, rail- 
roads and hotels; one, of all matters of 
advertising, circularizing, and, in gen- 
eral, publicity and promotion. Each of 
these three assistant secretaries or com- 
mittees would report to, and, within 
proper limits, take orders from the sec- 
retary proper; he, as now, acting under 
the advice and by the authority of the 
executive board. This arrangement 
would not interfere at all with the man- 
ner of administration which has proved 



so happy and successful in actual prac- 
tice, in which one person has his hand 
on the entire machinery of the associa- 
tion for a given year. We should still 
have our central authority. It would, 
however, if properly managed, greatly 
lighten the burden on that central au- 
thority, and make possible, one may 
believe, much work which at present 
cannot well be done. 

Another thing to be considered in 
favor of this plan is that it would in a 
measure, bring into public service more 
of the A. L. A.'s administrative talent 
than is now made use of. There are 
many members who, absorbed in the 
management of their own libraries, are 
perhaps somewhat neglectful of the 
general interests of the association; 
who give it not much thought save as 
the time for its conference approaches, 
but who would give of their time, and 
their ability, and that freely were they 
but called upon for certain specific du- 
ties. The general appeal to **help on 
the good work" is by no means so 
effective in producing active, individual 
effort, as is a specific request that a 
given person do a certain specific thing. 

It must be understood, of course, that 
these remarks are intended, not as an 
argument, but simply as notes which 
may call the subject to the minds of 
the members, that they may be ready 
for its discussion at Cleveland if any 
one chooses to bring it up. 



Among several valuable articles in 
Library journal for August is an ac- 
count by Anna R. Phelps, of her ex- 
perience in establishing a library in a 
rural community in New York. Some 
very timely expressions on the new 
American National Library are given 
by R. R. Bowker, Valuable sugges- 
tions are: i) a curator of public docu- 
ments; 2) a curator of history, espe- 
cially American; 3) a department of 
prints and manuscripts; 4) a separate 
copyright bureau. The educational 
work that may be done by a large li- 
brary is clearly pointed out by Esther 
E. Burdick, of Jersey City. 
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Public Libraries has done what 
it could thus far to make the i8th an- 
nual meeting of the A. L. A. a success, 
and while this is our first appearance 
at a meetingof this distinguished body, 
we hope it will not be considered pre- 
sumptuous to extend cordial greeting 
to all who are fortunate enough to be 
in Cleveland in attendance. We hope 
you will be rested, cheered, helped and 
entertained by what you see and hear 
and do. 

Every advantage should be taken, 
by promoters of the library movement, 
of the recent rapid development of 
study clubs among women. In many 
small towns the woman's club is per- 
haps the first step ever taken in the 
community toword making any very 
serious use of books. These clubs, 
even in the small towns, will want 
to use books, and will keenly feel the 
lack of them. Feeling this lack, they 
will be in an exceedingly good frame 
of mind to be approached on the sub- 
ject of a library for the town, or a 
traveling library. 

State federations of women's clubs 
have in some states already taken up 



the subject of traveling libraries; being 
appealed to therefor by the represen- 
tatives of clubs in the smaller commu- 
nities in their state. This matter will 
undoubtedly be touched on in the re- 
port on traveling libraries to be pre- 
sehted at Cleveland. 

Librarians will look forward with 
considerable interest to the appearance 
of a new work by Prof Zella Allen Dix- 
son, librarian of the university of Chi- 
cago. She has compiled a comprehen- 
sive subject index to universal prose 
fiction. The work is an arrangement 
into an alphabetical subject list of all 
works of fiction in all languages which 
are founded upon facts, the object be- 
ing to include all novels with a purpose. 
There are over lo.ooo entries and the 
chronology of events embraces the pe- 
riod within the dates 8co B. C. and 1896 
A. D. 

« 

Booksellers and publishers can help 
the A. L. A. much more than they have 
in the past. They can easily be brought 
to see that it is to their advantage to 
give every possible assistance to the 
people who are devoting their lives to 
the cultivation among others of the 
book-using, book buying habit. Now 
that the library .has begun seriously to 
make itself felt in the schools, and the 
schools are beginning to adopt the 
library idea, it is of greater benefit than 
ever to the book-seller and the publisher 
to be in active cooperation with the 
workers in the library field. A well- 
known representative of one of the 
leading book concerns of this country 
said in a recent letter: 

"I am firmly of the opinion that the 
time has virtually arrived or is near at 
hand when the publishers must take 
into consideration the wants and de- 
mands of librarians. The public libra- 
ries coupled with the public school 
libraries are, in my estimation, to be- 
come a most potent factor in the book 
publishing world; and the publisher 
who does not consider the needs of 
public libraries, cannot, in my opinion, 
have a very long or satisfactory career." 
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Mary S. Cutler and her committee 
sent out the A. L. A. catalog supple- 
ment the first of August to the members 
of the association, inviting inspection, 
criticism, and suggestion. It seems to 
be almost above criticism, and while 
there will doubtless be a difference of 
opinion about some things in it, the 
committee has certainly done hard, 
careful work, and deserves the sincere 
thanks of everyone who is interested in 
the library movement. 

It is an old saying that the best 
we can do is to give a man the oppor- 
tunity for education. Wisdom can 
sometimes be acquired; it certainly 
cannot be taught. You can impart to 
a man a little knowledge; the ability 
to see straight, and think clear he must 
get for himself. The librarian cannot 
too often remind himself of these famil- 
iar truths. Being constantly in con- 
tact with books which contain the best 
thoughts of the best minds of all time, 
the bookish man, — the library man, — 
is inclined to think that he has gained 
certain wisdom and that he can impart 
it to others. And. — more than this, — 
having, as he thinks, sure knowledge, 
gained in part from certain books, of 
what is good and right, he feels confi- 
dent that those same books will help 
others also to knowledge of the things 
that are good and right. And before 
he is aware he has taken on the spirit 
of the missionary to the heathen. 

One of the redeeming traits of the 
whole public library movement is that 
it may be and generally is, almost 
entirely divorced from teaching. The 
library is preeminently the individual's 
school, and preeminently the school 
where the habit of individual thought is 
fostered. If the free public library 
movement succeeds in making the li- 
brary-using habit wellnigh universal it 
will be likely to succeed in adding to 
thie flexibility and catholicity of the 
average man: and will thereby, we 
must hope, have done much for civili- 
zation itself. But one should remember 
all the time that it is his first business 
as a librarian, to make the search for 



the good and the true, inviting and 
pleasing. It is not the excellence of 
wisdom and of goodness that the libra- 
rian should strive to impress constantly 
upon his patrons; but the desirability 
of increasing the amount of happiness 
in the world. This is, after all, the 
ultimate aim. "There is," as Steven- 
son says, **an idea abroad among moral 
people that they should make their 
neighbors good," (and, one may add^ 
there is an idea abroad among wise 
people that they should make their 
neighbors wise). *'One person I have 
to make good, — myself; but my duty 
to my neighbor is much more nearly 
expressed by saying that I have to 
make him happy — if I may." 

We present elsewhere a proposition 
from Adolf Hepner, editor St. Louis 
Tageblait for the establishment of a 
clearing hquse. This is a subject that 
has received some attention from the 
A. L. A., but not sufficient to develop 
any plan for operation. What to do 
with duplicates is a vexing question to 
many librarians who would gladly wel- 
come any scheme that would throw any 
light that might be followed on the 
subject. It is a question, however, if 
putting the matter in the hands of the/ 
Bureau of Education would bring as 
prompt action in transacting the busi- 
ness connected with such work as 
would be necessary in order to accom- 
plish the desired purpose. A discus- 
sion of the subject perhaps will bring 
out a plan that can be followed. 

Cornelia Marvin, reference librarian of? 
Armour institute, and Eleanor Roper of 
the class of '96 have opened a reference 
bureau in Chicago under the name of 
the Reading Rondure. They propose to 
furnish small libraries with reference 
lists on current topics throughout the 
year. They will also arrange programs . 
for women's clubs giving special refer- 
ence lists under each topic and lists for 
general reading on each particular sub- 
ject. It is also their purpose to fur- 
nish schools and academies with refer- 
ence lists along the lines of their courses 
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of study; to arrange programs for the 
celebration of particular days in schools 
or elsewhere. They will supply indi- 
viduals with reading or bibliographic 
lists on ^y subject which may be de- 
sired. There is room for the work 
which these young women have under- 
taken, and no doubt it will be a great 
help for many who have not time to 
plan their reading, but who will have 
time to do much valuable reading along 
some of the lines selected by the Read- 
ing Rondure. They are promised as- 
sistance by the libraries of the city and 
by many of the specialists in the uni- 
versity of Chicago, so that the work 
promises to be of merit. Both the 
young women being trained in library 
work, can be of special help to the new 
librarian with small resources at his 
command. They are planning a sys- 
tem of interloaning between libraries 
that if carried out will also be of value 
to the small library. 

The program of the university exten- 
sion course of the university of Wiscon- 
sin contains, among other good things, 
a course in American history, by Reuben 
G. Thwaites. Some of the lectures an- 
nounced would be very helpful in a 
small community in stirring up interest 
in historical reading, and we take the 
privilege of recommending this means 
to many librarians who have written 
asking suggestions for creating greater 
interest in their solid books. Follow- 
ing some such plan as is suggested in 
Miss Henderson's admirable paper 
printed this month, and with such a 
speaker as Mr Thwaites there would 
be created, undoubtedly, much greater 
interest in not only American but local 
history. We give the program as it 
appears in the university extension pro- 
gram: 

Men and Manners, in Old Colony 
Days. I. First families of Virginia. 
2 Social and economic conditions in 
the pre-revolutionary South. 3. Pil- 
grims and Puritans. 4 New England, 
previous to Bunker Hill 5. In the 
middle colonies. 6. Life in **the old 
thirteen" — ^a general view. 



Exploration and Conquest of the 
West. I. Indians and frontiersmen of 
the AUeghanies. 2. Early trans-Alle- 
ghany explorations. 3. Boone, and the 
beginnings of Kentucky. 4. Border 
warfare previous to the Revolution. 5. 
George Rogers Clark, and the conquest 
of the Northwest. 6. The planting of 
the old Northwest. 

The Making of Wisconsin, f. Primi- 
tive Wisconsin (archaeology, mound 
builders, and modern Indians). 2. The 
era of exploration (1634-1673). 3. The 
French regime (1671-1760). 4. The 
comingof the Anglo-Saxon (1761-1836). 

5. Pioneers and pioneering (1816-1860). 

6. Wisconsin in the war of secession 
(1861-1865). 

Several of these lectures may be 
arranged for separately, 

The reasons for establishing the new 
library department are given on page 
1 83, as presented at the Buffalo meeting. 
There was an unanimous vote for its 
establishment, coupled with the pledge 
of hearty support from the leading 
members of the N. E. A. It is the 
greatest opportunity the librarians have 
had in the 20 years since the A. L. A. 
was organized, to secure the most pow- 
erful possible ally. Everything de- 
pends on making the first meeting a 
marked success. We must have a 
strong delegation of representative A. 
L. A. members at the '97 meeting, 
which is quite likely to be held in Mil- 
waukee or Minneapolis early in July. 
There is no greater work before the A. 
L. A. and the 20 state societies and 
clubs which are its local allies, than 
bringing the vast army of school of- 
ficers in this "country into cooperation 
and alliance with the library move- 
ment in its broad sense. In behalf of 
the newly established department I ask 
for the acceptance, on the part of the 
A. L. A. and of the local societies and 
clubs, of the cordial invitation extended 
to them to send delegates to this library 
meeting of 1897 in connection with the 
N. E. A. 

Melvil Dewey, 

President Librc^ry Dept. 
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The New Library Department of the 
National Education Association 

[Statement of the request made by Melvil 
Dewey as representing library interests before 
the executive board at the Buffalo meeting, 
July 7.] 

The name of the N. E. A. shows that 
it is for education in general, and not 
an association of schoolmen alone. Is 
it not a radical mistake for it to neglect 
to recognize properly any important 
part of the American educational sys- 
tem? In the early childhood of most 
of us the schools were winning their 
way as an essential part of the Ameri- 
can system of public government. 
Every one approved of schools, but 
many thought the parents, or at most 
the organized churches, were abun- 
dantly able to make all needed provision 
for the instruction of youth. That idea 
has so far passed away that the present 
generation finds it hard to grasp the 
idea of a government, either state or 
local, without provision for free public 
schools. 

The .same process is being repeated 
in these closing years of the century in 
regard to the free public liLraries. 
Competent students of the subject say 
that the historian of the future will cer- 
tainly record this as distinctively the 
library age, and that this close of the 
19th century will be as marked for the 
building and endowment of libraries, 
and chiefly for their recognition as es- 
sential parts of our educational system, 
as was that century which brought forth 
the great cathedrals of Europe. It 
goes without saying that every member 
of the N. E. A. is a lover of books and 
a friend of libraries. I waste no time 
over trite commonplaces about the im- 
portance of books and reading. 

One of your officers reminds me that 
you have recently recognized the libra- 
ries by making them eligible to mem- 
bership, but the reason given was that 
they were the most desirable repository 
for the printed proceedings of this asso- 
ciation, where they would be perma- 
nently preserved and handed down to 
posterity. This is recognizing one func- 



tion of the library, but only a tiny cor- 
ner of its proper field. It is treating it 
merely as an oflRcial and reliable book- 
case. 

Others remind me of how much has 
been said and done in favor of peda- 
gogic and school libraries These are 
admirable and well worth all the atten- 
tion they are receiving at your hands, 
but they too, represent only a very 
limited part of the library field My 
plea today is not for this kind of recog- 
nition, but for the fact that the library 
in its best sense is an essential part of 
any complete educational system, and 
not merely a thing that is good and use- 
ful and highly desirable and worthy of 
encouragement by all educated men 
and women. Education is really in two 
great parts which we might call the 
school education and the home educa- 
tion. The first is carried on by the five 
distinct groups of schools: ( i ) elemen- 
tary, including kindergartc n, primary 
and grammar schools; (2) high schools 
and academies; (3) colleges; (4) pro- 
fessional and technical schools; (q) 
universities. This, to the common 
mind, completes the group of educa- 
tional institutions. But we who are 
more familiar with these things have 
been forced in these later years to rec- 
ognize that there is another group just 
as properly entitled to the name of edu- 
cational institutions. These are: (i) 
and most important, libraries; (2) mus- 
eums; (3) clubs; (4) extension teaching; 
(5) official tests and credentials. The 
schools of the various grades, from kin- 
dergarten to university, provide for the 
education of those who can give their 
time to the institution, although they 
may be otherwise occupied in holidays, 
vacations and evenings. The home 
education is for those who must give 
the larger part of their time to some 
other occupation, and whose educa- 
tional work must be done out of the 
hours of business or labor. Wc all 
know that our utmost hope from the 
public school system is to teach the 
great mass of boys and girls to read in- 
telligently, with the merest elements 
of the common English branches. If 
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we are to carry on their education 
through the rest of life, we must do it 
chiefly by means of free public libra- 
ries, the only practicable means of con- 
trolling and shaping their reading to 
the highest ends. 

Do not misunderstand my position. 
So far from believing that the school 
and the teacher should do this work of 
the librarian, the result of 20 years of 
study constantly confirms the opinion 
that the library and the school should 
be distinctly separated. The reason for 
this is obvious. For a generation the 
common sentiment has been that the 
school board has as its supreme inter- 
est the concerns of the school room. 
If they are intrusted with the charge 
of a public library it is almost inevi- 
tably treated as a bob to the school kite, 
and usually receives no such care and 
consideration as it does in the custody 
of trustees, whose sole business it is to 
promote the interests of the library. 
We cannot do too much in bringing 
libraries and schools into the closest 
harmony and cooperation, but they 
should be co-workers, each keeping its 
proper field, and giving the cooperation 
and respect due to its associate, and 
not drifting into the traditional relation 
of the lion and the lamb that lie down 
together, with the lamb inside the lion. 

The librarians have recognized their 
duty, and 20 years ago this summer 
formed a national association at Phila- 
delphia, which has an almost unequalled 
record for earnest, conscientious, effi- 
cient work. But we have come to a 
point where the schools and those whose 
lives are devoted to education must 
put out a strong hand and steadily sup- 
port the work for which the librarians 
have in the last two decades well pre- 
pared the way. We hope that every 
member of the N. E. A. will be active 
in his own community in promoting the 
establishment and proper maintenance 
of public libraries, and in advancing 
their interests as every good citizen 
should; but there is a field belonging 
more distinctively to the schools as such, 
to which your attention is invited. Let 
me review briefly some of our work: 



1. Selection of books — With new publi- 
cations averaging upward of i.coo vol- 
umes per week for the civilized world, 
and with the millions already printed, 
it becomes one of the nicest problems 
before the human mind to select for 
any reader the book or pamphlet or 
article from all this mass that will be 
then and there and to him most useful. 
If we seldom attain to the perfect solu- 
tion much has been gained in the ef- 
fort. Aiming at the sun, we may at 
least, hit the moon. There was never 
a time in the history of the world, re- 
motely approximating the amount of 
work being done in the last few years 
in the selection of books and in other 
phases of practical bibliography. Those 
who have not studied it would be as- 
tonished if time permitted me to out- 
line some of these efforts, local, state, 
national and international. 

2. Publication— In the same way there 
has never before been so much time 
and money given to making known the 
results of the work done in selection. 
In this state we are publishing, prob- 
ably 50,000 little pamphlets of hand- 
books yearly, whose principal mission 
is to disseminate this information of the 
most desirable reading, accompanied in 
most cases by annotations. 

3. Supply of books—After selection and 
publication, obviously it is essential that 
those wishing to read should be sup- 
plied with the desired literature, and 
never was so much being done as now 
by the state, by local taxation, and by 
gifts of individuals. Free libraries are 
springing up all over the country and 
doing a beneficent work. The statis- 
tics of the growth in numbers and use- 
fulness are inspiring reading to one able 
to interpret them correctly. 

The old proverb has it that you may 
lead the horse to water, but you cannot 
compel him to drink; and we may se- 
lect, and make known the list by publi- 
cation, and provide the books without 
out money and without price in every 
corner of the land, but little will be 
accomplished unless the people can 
be given a taste for reading. No one 
has ever ventured to suggest, I believe, 
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a compulsory education act which 
should require people to patronize the 
public libraries. Our friends who be- 
lieve so strongly in optionals and the 
pure elective system have full sway in 
this field, and what we do must be done 
by creating a thirst for the best liter- 
ature, so that our people may avail 
themselves of the privileges provided. 

Even a wayfaring man can see here 
the duty of the school in library work. 
By law, the children are put under your 
influence in their earlier years when, if 
ever, they can be taught to love good 
books so well that all their lives there- 
aftertheywill seizeon every opportunity 
to read them. If the librarians with their 
wing of the educational army can select 
and catalog and provide free of cost 
the best on every subject, the school- 
men, with their wing, and with their im- 
mensely larger resources both of money 
and men, and still better, of devoted 
women, must send out from the schools 
year by year boys and girls who will be 
lifelong patrons of the public library, 
and will, in due time, help to send their 
own children along the paths which 
have proved for them so profitable and 
pleasant. 

This new department, for the estab- 
lishment of which I hope we may have 
a unanimous vote, coupled with the 
personal pledge of these directors that 
each will do all in his power to help, 
should properl}^ include at our annual 
meetings therefor, all questions that 
pertain to literature and reading, as well 
as those distinctly labeled libraries. I 
doubt if it would be wise to give much 
time to discussion of technical library 
economy or bibliography, "for which 
abundant provision is already made in 
the American Library Association, and 
in the 20 or more state and local socie- 
ties. The library department ought to 
attract each year to its meetings all who 
are earnestly interested in the syste- 
matic improvement of the reading of 
our people, whether they care for the 
technicalities of librarianship or not. 

The N. E. A. is wisely more and 
more careful about multiplying new de- 
partments. I am in full sympathy with 



the refusal of the governing body to 
dignify every interesting subject by 
creating a new department. But I sub- 
mit to you today that the question of 
libraries as related to education is so 
largely the most important, that even 
those most conservative must vote to 
give the assistance and support of this 
national association to systematic or- 
ganized work, with all the dignity that 
can come from a separate strong de- 
partment. Its field should cover, fully, 
school and pedagogic libraries, and all 
these smaller matters that have enlisted 
the sympathy and interest of our mem- 
bers; but its great work should be the 
practical recognition that education is 
no longer for youth, and for a limited 
course, in a school to which they give 
most of their time, but that it is really 
a matter for adults as well as youth, for 
life and not for the course, to be carried 
on at home as well as in schools, and 
to be taken up in the hours or minutes 
of leisure as the proper accompaniment 
of their regular business or labor. This 
means that education must be carried 
on by means of reading, and that if the 
librarians are to furnish the books and 
give all necessary help in their proper 
field, the schools must furnish the 
readers. 

A Proposition for an American Li- 
braries* Clearing House 

To the American Library Association, in con- 
vention at Cleveland, O. 

The suggestion is, that the govern- 
ment of the United States create an 
American libraries' clearing house, to 
be administered by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. Said of- 
fice to be a centre of communication 
and distribution between American li- 
braries, and especially perform as a 
domestic distributing medium, the same 
mission that has fallen to the Smithson- 
ian Institution in regard to foreign li- 
braries. The clearing house to be the 
centre of distribution to American li- 
braries of such books and pamphlets as 
arc put free of charge at its disposal. 

There are printed every year many 
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small books and pamphlets at the ex- 
pense of the authors, without the least 
hope for sale, or distribution through 
the book-sellers. Nine-tenths of the 
copies lie idle and a burden to the au- 
thor in his residence, while any library 
would gladly accept a copy, if pre- 
sented free of charge. A pamphlet in 
itself is usually a trifle, but a collection 
of pamphlets on a certain subject some- 
times becomes a very valuable resource 
for literary or scientific research. The 
establishment of such a clearing house 
would make available many pamphlets, 
which cannot now be purchased. The 
trade handles very few pamphlets, 
as it does not pay publishers to print 
them, nor retailers to sell them. Most 
of these little books are at present 
wasted, while a collection of them in 
a library would furnish very useful in- 
formation on ** questions of the day*' 
of their time. For instance, how valu- 
able now are the pamphlets of the 
Abolition period, and how glad libra- 
ries would be to possess some of the 
thousands that have been wasted or de- 
stroyed. The numerous leaflets on the 
tariff and silver question of 1885-05, 
if elected and preserved, will in years 
to come be very interesting in connec- 
tion with the political history of the 
time. Besides pamphlets, many books 
are printed every year at authors' ex- 
pense, good books, although the au- 
thor found no publisher to accept the 
risk of publication. These find a lim- 
ited sale, because not handled commer- 
cially through the regular channels of 
trade, and the author would gladly do- 
nate the un.sold copies to the libraries 
through the proposed clearing house. 
Discouraged by the failure of his pub- 
lishing enterprise, he does not care to 
incur the extra expense of distributing 
them to libraries through the mails. 
An edition of 3,000 small pamphlets at 
2 cents each would make a cost of 56o; 
heavier books of 5 cents postage Si 50. 
This is deemed too much after the loss 
for printing outlay. To such authors 
an American libraries' clearing house, 
through which they could give their 
books to the libraries, would be a great 



relief, and the libraries would be greatly 
enriched. 

It should be understood that the 
clearing house would have the right to 
accept or refuse all offers at its own 
discretion, e. g., it would refuse pamph- 
lets which are nothing but common 
libels, those limited to local interest en- 
tirely, or published by demented per- 
sons. Should the clearing house be 
established, its aims and purposes 
should be made known through the 
press, especially its readiness to dis- 
tribute free of charge to American li- 
braries, books in any quantity. The 
clearing house would then find its way 
to communicate with the libraries on 
the newly offered books, as well as on 
the books that many libraries would be 
glad to exchange, because they possess 
larger quantities than necessary. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Adolf Hefner, 
Editor St. Louis Tageblatt. 

A library in the West is trying the 
following plan. The circular is handed 
to the steady visitors of the library, 
and is reported to be stirring up a help- 
ful interest more to the purpose than 
watchers or police or locks and bars: 

GUARD YOUR OWN PROPERTY 

A visitor to the library recently mu- 
tilated one of the library's most beau- 
tiful books. A few other books and 
magazines have been mutilated in a 
similar way in the past few months. 

Permit us again to call attention to 
the fact that the public owns its public 
library, and that the best guardians and 
the propcr^guardians of the books and 
magazines in the library are the people 
who use them. Will you kindly assist 
us to see that your property is not in- 
jured by those who use it? 

Wc find that the unusual privileges 
granted in this library are very rarely 
abused. If each individual visitor will 
take that personal interest in the books 
here gathered, which he should take in 
view of the fact that they are in part 
his own, mutilation and theft would be 
still more uncommon than they now are. 
Yours truly, The Public Library. 
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A Photograph Exhibition 

Caroline Harwood Garland 
(Dover, N. H. public library) 

An experiment we have lately tried 
wiiich has resulted successfully, — not 
all our experiments do, — is an exhibi- 
tion of amateur photography. This is 
a thing which any library may easily 
try, the smaller as well as the larger, 
for while in a small town the resources 
are less than in the large city, expecta- 
tion is also more modest and criticisin 
kinder. 

The way we did it was this: Our 
whole force put their heads together 
and recalled all the names we could, of 
people who owned cameras. This re- 
sulted in a list of about 50 persons. 
Then the librarian personally saw each 
one of the 50. tried to interest him in the 
matter and invited him to send as ma- 
ny pictures as he would, of any kind or 
size, mounted or unmounted. The 
following facts were emphasized: 
(i) The exhibition was for pleasure on- 
ly; no prizes would be offered and 
there would be no competition in any 
way. (2) The library would be glad to 
receive gifts of all local views, but 
made nothing obligatory. (3) The exhi- 
bition would be kept open a week, any- 
one might contribute, everybody might 
come. 

Of the 50 people spoken to, about 30 
promised, and about 20 actually sent 
contributions. The number of pic- 
tures sent by each person varied from 
one to 75. All sizes and shapes and 
subjects and styles of printing were 
represented. There was one good 
little view taken by an exposure of 
eight minutes in winter moonlight. 
The only work not amateur was an X 
ray photograph, — than rare enough 
to be interesting. — of a mis-shapen 
hand, taken in the City hospital in 
Boston; but it was so ghastly that 
everybody said "ugh" when they look- 
ed at it. The ages and standing of 
the contributors varied from a boy of 
thirteen who, after almost superhuman 
effort, sent in a fairly respectable pic- 
ture of his setter dog, to the gray- 



haired owner of the finest place in the 
city, who loaned a half dozen choice 
pictures, finished by a professional, and 
mounted in an exquisite carved-wood 
frame which was in itself a work of art. 
The exhibition was kept open a day 
or two more than a week, and was visit- 
ed by about a thousand people. 

The results of such a thing are not 
very tangible, but are not, on that ac- 
count, any less real. For instance, to 
the people who visited the exhibition 
there was pleasure for the time being, 
an increased interest in phptography as 
an intelligent recreation and, we hope, 
a quickened eye for the beautiful in 
nature. Surely, this is something. The 
results to the library were an immediate 
increase in the circulation of books on 
photography; a really valuable collec- 
tion of local views, — residences, 
churches, public buildings, and places 
of historic interest,— ^and, best of all, 
we think, an augmented interest in the 
library among the townspeople. 

The exhibition cost us about five 
dollars. This money was expended in 
rent for potted plants which filled in 
corners and beautified the room; for 
paper of various kinds and colors upon 
which we tacked unmounted photo- 
graphs; and for a little carpenter help. 
It cost, also, a little thought and a 
little work. 



The Librarian as a Host 

Maude R. Henderson 

Each librarian needs to have an ideal 
for society, must have before him an 
end of which his work will be only a 
part. 

It is the peculiar privilejije of the 
librarian to be so situated that with the 
consent of his trustees he may simply 
by virtue of his office, be more able to 
amalgamate the elements of usefulness 
around him than any other or many 
other persons. A peculiar privilege, 
because the opportunity is one which 
must be created bv another, but which 
accompanies the office of the librarian, 
it is one of its duties. Even a libra- 
rian who is a stranger is not taking 
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matters unduly into his own hands in 
immediately availing himself of this 
privilege for he is placed in the com- 
munity when of necessity the thought, 
study and need of all are known to him, 
and where he can bring together those 
who have something to give and those 
who wish to receive. His invitation is 
non-partisan, non-sectarian, and with- 
out social distinctions. 

The object of this article upon the 
librarian as a host is to suggest methods 
of usefulness for the community through 
the forms of entertainment at the dis- 
posal of th^ librarian. A surprising 
number of people, not having attractive 
surroundings and not having unbounded 
resources within themselves, lead dull 
lives. The theater is expensive, some- 
times not available, often not attract- 
ive, and one of the attractions of a 
library evening will be that it is ''some 
place to go," but does no violence either 
to their scruples or their ideas of econ- 
omy. Many whowill not identifythcm- 
selves with clubs, from an aversion to 
organization, will appreciate the free- 
dom from it here, for there will be no 
officers, no rules, no fees. 

If there is no especial note that the 
librarian thinks it would be well to 
sound, he may let it be known that the 
first of a series of entertainments to be 
given by the library, at the library will 
be, for instance, a talk upon the Child 
in History, Our American Illustrators, 
or some attractive subject. Then as the 
evenings are arranged for. the dates 
and subjects could be announced. 

There are always a number of spe- 
cialists, even in small places, who can 
contribute liberally to these plans, thus 
relieving the librarian of any real work 
beyond that of planning, while 'it ac- 
complishes the double purpose of en- 
gaging the interest of the speaker in 
the work of the library, and of furnish- 
iner the entertainment for others. The 
following suggestions, which have been 
prepared for the work of a small library, 
will give a more definite idea of the 
plan. To begin with, the librarian him- 
self would be preeminently the one to 
conduct an evening upon the history 



of printing, giving an account of the 
most noted printers and famous bind- 
ers down to the present day. All of 
this may be made as absorbing as a 
fairy tale if handled in an engaging 
manner, sketched in with bold free 
lines. It will be a test of the presenta- 
tion of the subject if those who hear it 
care to follow it up by reading the lit- 
erature to which he refers them. 

Very often there will be found some 
one who. having a special fondness for 
one school of art, has made a collection 
of reproductions of its famous works in 
photographs, casts or engravings, who 
will willingly loan them for the illustra- 
tion of a talk upon this theme, even if 
not quite as willingly giving the talk 
himself. 

A beautiful program for a musical 
evening would consist of the conversa- 
tion or paper upon a certain musical 
form, such as the Opera, Symphony or 
perhaps Dance Music, being illustrated 
and varied by the performance of ex- 
amples of those forms. The organized 
musical clubs could here be of the 
greatest service in taking charge of the 
whole entertainment, a German Saen- 
gerbund giving a number of their na- 
tive songs illustrative of a talk upon 
the Folk Song, or a good ballad singer 
of a talk upon Heine, Burns or other 
ballad writers. 

As a usual thing the true scientist has 
an attractive way of presenting his sub- 
ject and can give the substance of 
months of experimentation and study 
in a very short time. The description 
of some new or remarkable piece of 
apparatus, some invention, the progress 
of chemistry and its applications, pho- 
to2:raphy. etc., may in this manner be 
given to those who are interested in 
and yet have not the means of inform- 
ing themselves upon these subjects. 
The stereopticon, if available, is always 
an addition to such talks. 

An enthusiasm for a work of this kind 
may be somewhat crushed out by the 
press of regular duties, but the libra- 
rian may be greatly helped by the co- 
ope»-ation of organized clubs. Musical 
societies, Saengerbunds, the Elks 
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Daughters of the Revolution and other 
societies are constantly preparing ex- 
cellent entertainments, which it is 
hoped they will be willing to reproduce 
for those who have either not the lei- 
sure or the inclination to study. Such 
a movement does not in any way divert 
the energies of the library from their 
original aims, but is only another 
means of enhancing their efficacy. The 
resources of the library upon each of 
the subjects presented can be made 
known in many ways familiar to the 
librarian, such as posted lists, bulletins, 
and by the mention of them in the talks. 
The hearers will be urged to read upon 
the subject before and after the evening, 
thus the educational idea and value of 
the entertainments will be kept dis- 
tinctly in view by the librarian, even 
though it be not made the foremost 
reason for giving them. 

Upon a night which the librarian 
might consider of interest to them, 
special invitations may be sent to the 
different organized societies of working 
people, such as the retail clerks, labor 
unions, etc., who might not include 
themselves readily in a general pub- 
lished invitation. 

One evening, which can scarcely fail 
to be appreciated, would be an evening 
when the librarian, assisted by others 
of his own selection, would give sug- 
gestions and information about books 
and reading, either for reading in gen- 
eral, or judicious help in any branch of 
study, poetry, history, economics, art, 
biography, or hints as to the direction 
of children's reading. It has been gen- 
erally observed that more people are 
willing to read than know what to read 
and are always glad of help in selection. 

The originality of the librarian will 
develop many themes and schemes, 
and the work itself will doubtless show 
new veins which may be followed up. 
It may be that not many will avail 
themselves of any one invitation, but, 
with a constant change of topic and 
manner of presentation, there can not 
fail to be a great number, eventually, 
whose attention will be enlisted. 



Simplicity in Call Numbers 

(Hannah P.James, Osterhout Library, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.) 

With the desire to classify one's li- 
brary minutely comes frequently a mul- 
tiplication of figures and letters in the 
call numbers which adds very materi- 
ally to the labor of calling for, finding, 
charging and replacing the books. For 
a reference library close classification 
is necessary where many books in one 
class are placed together, and it is de- 
sirable to differentiate them, but for 
the circulating department such an ac- 
cretion of numbers and figures is a bur- 
den. It is a burden, not only to the 
attendants but to the public, and in- 
creases the danger of mistakes. 

A bulletin just received has these 
among its call numbers, and the won- 
der is that any one can ever get a book 
by them: 7>^225)4; 95^^ 13)^; 1253214. 
These final fractions represent different 
copies of the same book, but what the 
first ones mean is a mystery. By a lit- 
tle ingenuity on the part of the libra- 
rian, and a realizing sense that many 
figures make much work, he will find 
that on an average six figures are al- 
most invariably enough, and that the 
ease with which the books can be found 
or returned to their proper places, or 
can be written by the borrower, will 
well repay the time it takes to evolve 
a simple and sensible enumeration. 

The lower case letters at the end of 
the fiction numbers are thought by 
many to be indispensable. If the books 
are not covered the attendants do not 
need them, for the titles are before 
them. If the call number is short it is 
easily remembered in connection with 
the book. If the public are admitted 
to the shelves they certainly do not 
need them— and their only use seems 
to be to make unnecessary work. By 
the decimal us2 of figures an author's 
books can easily be kept together and 
no trouble will be experienced in so 
doing. 
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Children's Books 

Extracts from a lecture before the Pratt In- 
stitute library school 
( Caroline M. Hewins, Hartford, Conn., public 
library ) 

Some of us when we begin to give our 
attention to library work, are like Ter- 
ence Mulvaney's "Liftinint," "shtiff 
wid books an' the-otiries, an' all manner 
av thrimmins no manner of use." We 
expect all children of ten or twelve to 
read Homer, Shakspeare, Scott, enjoy 
lives of the Black Prince and Martin 
Luther, Guizot's History of France, 
and Knight's London, Percy's Reliques, 
Froissart and the King Arthur legends, 
and forget that in a public library we 
have to deal with boys and girls not 
only from bookless American and Irish- 
American homes, but from tenements 
full of recently imported Russians, 
Poles, Armenians, Roumanians, Italians, 
Swedes, and Germans, and in manufac- 
turing towns, French Canadians whose 
nearness to the United States has taught 
them little of its language or customs. 
These children, who are in some cases 
nine-tenths of the pupils in our public 
schools, are as helpless and as unable 
to read an English classic for pleasure 
as you and 1 are after a winter's lessons 
in German to enjoy Goethe's Farben- 
lehre or Kant's Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft. 

Now, what are we going to do for 
these children? First, not give them 
stories of children like themselves, in 
which they find nothing to feed their 
imaginations or excite their interest. 
I do not believe much in stories of 
tenement-house children for boys and 
girls of any station in life, and yet I 
have known one little girl who at one 
time cared for nothing but Ragged 
Dick and Tattered Tom stories, grow 
up into a most eflficient and sympa- 
thetic worker in a club of street boys. 

Second: Give them, the two kinds of 
reading that they most enjoy, fairy 
tales and history, by which I mean war 
stories, told as simply and in as good 
English as possible The adaptations 
of Lang's Red and Blue Fairy Book 



tales, published in small books, are en- 
joyed by boys and girls of twelve or 
fourteen. The stories must be short, 
for long "sitting" at a book wearies a 
child who is on the alert for the con- 
stant variety and excitement of city 
streets. The schools teach these chil- 
dren some of the shorter and simpler 
poems of Longfellow and Whittier, and 
they like to read them over and Hnd 
others. 

The omnivorous child-reader of the 
last generation, of whom one often 
hears, has died out in cities. The 
school life of that day was mental star- 
vation so far as the culture of the lit- 
erary sense went, and only a child who 
had access to books and loved to fol- 
low out the extracts in his school 
readers learned anything of literature. 
He shone by contrast among his fel- 
lows, but today every child reads a few 
masterpieces, though not one in ten re- 
gards them as anything but ta^^k work. 
One-tenth, we will say, of our school- 
boys and girls enjoy and appreciate 
good reading and use the libraries in- 
telligently. What shall we do with 
them? 

Across the street from where I live 
is the well-known Hartford School for 
Deaf-mutes. There is a difference of 
opinion between this and other schools 
with regard to training the vocal or- 
gans, several institutions being in favor 
of teaching all deaf-mutes lip reading 
and speaking, Hartford believing that 
with many deaf-mutes these long, slow 
processes take time that can be much 
more usefully spent, and that it is worth 
while for only the brightest pupils to 
learn any language but that of signs. 
This is the case with the children who 
come to read in public libraries. Give 
nine-tenths of them simple, short tales, 
as well told as possible, trusting that 
when they are out of school their 
knowledge of reading will enable them 
to fight their way through the columns 
of the daily papers, and devote your 
energies to the other tenth, of whom as 
many come from tenement houses as 
from better homes. 

We often find it necessary to increase 
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our stock of books by Miss Alcott, W. 
L. Alden, Jane Andrews, Susan Cool- 
idge, George Eggleston, Ellis, Kellogg, 
Kirk Munroe, Olis, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Stoddard, Trowbridge, Jules 
Verne, and Mrs. Whitney; Aldrich's 
Story of a Bad Boy, Helen Brown's Two 
College Girls, and Coffin's war books; 
several boarding-school stories, Mrs. 
Dodge's Hans Brinker, and Donald and 
Dorothy, Hawthorne's Wonder Book, 
Stevenson's Black Arrow, Kidnapped, 
and Treasitt*e Island. If a boy has a 
taste for pirates and gore, let him have 
the most gory and most piratical book 
that you can find well written — and 
Treasure Island certainly fulfills these 
conditions. We buy duplicates of sev- 
eral of Miss Yonge's historical stories, 
Banks's Bright Days in the Old Planta- 
tion Time, Baring-Gould's Grettir the 
Outlaw, Baylor's Juan and Juanita, 
Brush's Paul and Per>is, Catherwood's 
stories, Susan Coolidge, Clark's Boy 
Life in the United States Navy and Joe 
Bently, Collingwood, Fenn, Henty, 
Helen Jackson, Otis, Molly Elliott Sea- 
well, Margaret Sidney, Frank Stockton, 
Stoddard, Mrs Stowe, Thomas's Cap- 
tain Phil, and the Swiss Family Robin- 
son, and half a dozen of Meadowcroft's 
A, B, C of Electricity. 

Our favorite authors are: Miss Al- 
cott. W. A. Alden. Aldrich, Ballantyne, 
Baring-Gould, Brooks, Brown, Burnett, 
Henty. Howard, Hughes, Helen Jack- 
son, Lillie, Sophie May, Meade, Mun- 
roe, Otis, Page, Pendleton, George 
Perry, Nora Perry, Phelps, Pyle, De- 
Foe. Dodge, the two Egglestons, Ellis, 
Mrs. Ewing, Fenn. Goss. Grant. Flora 
Shaw. Margaret Sif^ney. Mary P. Wells 
Smith. Stoddard. Vandegrift, Herbert 
Ward, Whitney, Wright. 

Also fairy tales, Baldwin's Siegfried 
and Roland, Bulfinch's Age of Chivalry, 
Lanier's Boy's King Arthur, Lang's 
**Blue" and "Red" fairy books, Pyle's 
Wonder Clock. Mulock's Fairy Book, 
Scudder's Children's Book. Harrison's 
Brie a-brac Stories and Old-fashioned 
Fairy Book. MacDonald's stories, Lily 
Wesselhoeft's and others. We find 
these among our favorite authors, but 



there is a demand hard to fill for ** easy 
books." There are many such books, 
but almost all are bound in boards, 
with light colored pictures, unsuitable 
for library wear and tear, and a new 
binding often costs more than the book. 
Children should be trained, in library 
or school, how to turn from one book 
to another without loss of time, and 
learn perfect familiarity with indexes 
and other short cuts to knowledge. I 
have known a high school graduate 
who did not understand what ii or iii 
before the figures indicating a page 
meant in a work of several volumes. 
One way of teaching children familiar- 
ity with reference books is by encour- 
aging them to solve some of the many 
prize questions which are scattered 
about in magazines and newspapers. 
It makes no difference whether they 
take a prize or even try for one, but it 
does make a difference all through their 
life whether they can handle books or 
not. Take, for example, a short story 
like Hawthorne's Virtuoso's Collection, 
full of allusions to characters in novels 
and poetry, and see how many of them 
the boys and girls can find. The en- 
cyclopoedias will not help them much, 
but there are other books that will. 
Some of the most common in city or 
town libraries are Brewer's Dictionary 
of phrase and fable, Historic Note Book 
and Reader's Hand Book, that are good 
as far as they go. though not always 
accurate; Chambers' Book of Days, 
Walsh's Handy Book of Literary Curi- 
osities, Frey's Sobriquets and nick- 
names. Brande's Popular Antiquities, 
Brande's Manners. Customs and Ob- 
servances, the seven bound volumes of 
American Notes and Queries, and the 
indexes to the series of English Notes 
and Queries. 

When ordering Public Libraries, 
please state with what number you wish 
your subscription to commence. If 
you have already received sample cop- 
ies of the magazine and do not care 
for duplicates, it will be a favor to us 
if you will kindly state the fact when 
ordering. 
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Queries and Answers 

Q. 24. What use does the number of 
pages on a catalog card serve? 

A, It gives some idea of the length 
of the treatment of the contents. It is 
not a necessary item on the card and 
need be given only when the book has 
few pages, say less than 50, or many — 
more than 400. 

Q. 25, What is the objection to mu- 
cilage for mending books? 

A, It cracks when it hardens and 
tears anew what was mended. It inter- 
feres with a proper treatment in pre- 
paring the books for rebinding. 

Q. 26. What penalty would you sug- 
gest where a community seriously ob- 
jects to paying a fine, for the loss of a 
borrower's card? 

A. Fines of all kinds are a vexing 
and disagreeable problem for librarians. 
The fact thai a fine will be charged 
often makes borrowers more careful of 
the privileges. It might help matters 
if the loser had to wait a time for a 
new card. 

Q. 2j. I should like to know what 
and how many libraries have any or- 
ganization, such as a club, among its 
staff for mutual improvement or pleas- 
ure, how it was started, and how to 
keep up the interest in it. 

A. Public Libraries is not prepared 
to answer this question, but invites an- 
swers from any library where the plan 
is tried. 

Q, 28, What essential difference is 
there between the Decimal classifica- 
tion and the abridged D. C? 

A, The abridged D. C. uses only 
three figures. The short form can 
be changed to the full class numbers 
at any time by simply adding the 
extra figures from the unabridged ta- 
bles. 

I take exception to the answer given 
to Q. 10, The label placed near the 
bottom comes off more readily than 
when placed higher up, because the 
heat and moisture of the hand as it 
holds the book softens the glue. The 
hand also soils the label, often making 
it illegible. N. B. 



Poole Memorial 

To library workers and all other friends of the 
late Dr Wm F. Poole 

The American Library Association 
has twice, by a unanimous vote, decided 
to erect a memorial to the late Dr Wm 
F. Poole. At the Denver conference 
the undersigned were appointed a com- 
mittee to consider details and solicit 
subscriptions. 

The committee recommended that 
the memorial take the form of a bronze 
bust, to be placed in the Chicago pub- 
lic library or the Newberry library with 
a suitable pedestal, and this recommen- 
dation was formally adopted. 

Dr Poole has other claims on the 
recognition of all cultivated people; but 
it is chiefly as a practical librarian that 
he will be remembered. He did more 
than any other one person in America 
to elevate librarianship to the dignity 
of a profession. In honoring him, there- 
fore^ library workers honor themselves 
and repay in some measure the debt of 
gratitude that every member of the fra- 
ternity, from the highest to the hum- 
blest, owes to his pioneer labors, his 
shrewd common sense and his ready, 
hjlpful counsel. 

In accordance with its instructions, 
the committee therefore appeals to li- 
brary workers of every grade for con- 
tributions to a memorial in honor of 
one who, in character and deed, de- 
served so well of his fellow men and 
did so much for his fellow laborers. 

It is hoped that a prompt and uni- 
versal response will be made to this ap- 
peal, so that the committee may make 
a definite report at an early date. 

Contributions however small will be 
thankfully received by the committee. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Dr G. 
E. Wire, secretary and treasurer, or to 
any member of the committee. 

Frederick M. Crunden, chairman. 
Librarian, St Louis public library. 

J. N. Wing, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
N. Y. 

W. I. Fletcher, Amherst college. 

G. E. Wire, M. D., 1574 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, III. 
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Notes by the Way 

Professors and teachers actively en- 
gaged as such should not be librarians 
also, as they can put neither their whole 
time nor heart into the work. — IV. F, 
Poole. 

Have a room for children's exclusive 
use in your library, if possible. If not, 
have a part of a room set aside for 
them, and if you can't have that, give 
them at least a table. — Lutie E. Stearns, 

Unless the parent library is already 
firmly established and has a large and 
strong collection of its own, with abun- 
dant financial support to carry it on 
successfully, it is not wise to scatter its 
funds in forming branches.— 6^^^/;^r W. 
Cole. 

Written cards should not be blotted, 
thus taking off some of the ink, but 
should be allowed to dry with the full 
amount of ink on the lines, thus giving 
a blacker, bolder line and avoiding 
spoiling cards by occasional slips of 
the h\o\,tQr.— Library fwtes. 

As a rule, children do not need to be 
taught to read fiction, but by cultivat- 
ing in them a taste for history, litera- 
ture, natural science, etc. We may be 
reasonably sure that they will choose 
only the better class of fiction when 
left to themselves. — Hannah P.James. 

Good principles to observe in pro- 
curing or planning the furnishing of a 
library are: (i) Usefulness and adapta- 
tion to the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case, and (2) true economy may 
often be practiced in obtaining the 
better though more expensive article 
at the outset. — H.J. Carr. 

Do not try to do what you see some 
one else successfully doing, unless you 
are sure^he conditions of your library 
will allow it. Better to study the situa- 
tion carefully and develop a plan of 
your owo, suited to your surroundings, 
than to experiment with another's ideas 
unfitted to your library. Experiments 
are sometimes too expensive. — Marie 
Miller. 



Do not allow a patron to go away 
unhelped till every resource fails to 
bring what is wanted. On the other 
hand, do not presume to tell him what 
he wants. He iray know that better 
than you do. A polite inquiry if he seems 
to hesitate, will often lead him to give 
you his confidence in the matter, but 
do not force it from him. C >fficiousness 
is quite as annoying as indifference. — 
Marie Miller. 

The teacher should come to the li- 
brary and find out for himself what 
books it contains which may help him 
to throw additional light on a subject 
in hand between him and his pupils, 
and then when he has got these brought 
together and appreciated their several 
merits, he should bring his pupils to 
the library, or as many as can be ac- 
commodated, and with the books be- 
fore him, show them what to read, and 
how to read them. — A. W. Robertson, Li- 
brarian of Aberdeen 

What needs development in the Eng- 
lish race is the art of thinking — and 
thinking is an art which stands a very 
good chance of perishing from amongst 
us altogether. I believe the public 
library is a great counter-irritant to 
this intellectual apathy. It furnishes 
an opportunity of retirement from the 
second-hand opinions of society and of 
going to these temples of reading and 
of thought where people can form their 
own conclusions and their own convic- 
tions. — Lord Rosebery. 

Marie Corelli casts a smooth stone at 
public libraries in her novel entitled 
The sorrows of Satan. Perhaps the 
libraries have come. under the ban of 
her displeasure, because her books are 
not freely admitted. The hero, Geoffry 
Tempest, inheritor of a large fortmie, 
when asked by Satan what he is gofng 
to do with it, replies: ** . . . I shall not 
even start a free library, for these in- 
stitutions, besides becoming centers for 
infectious diseases, generally get pre- 
sided over by a committee of local 
grocers who presume to consider them- 
selves judges of literature." 
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Summer Schools in Library Science 

Tile first summer session of the New 
Yorlc State Library scliool at Albany, 
opened on July 7 and closed August 12. 
The course included elementary cata- 
loging, dictionary cataloging, decimal 
classification, loan systems, accession- 
ing^, shelf listing, reference work and 
bibliography, with lectures on printing 
and other topics of library economy. 
The sessions were held in the library 
and made up five weeks of enjoyable 
hard work. The list of 22 students 
from nine states included only those 
who had practical experience in library 
work. The course, a very full one, was 
intended for those whose library experi- 
ence has already made them familiar 
with the technical details connected 
with many of the subjects. 

Myrtilla Avery of the New York 
State library staff, and E. M. Will- 
ard of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burg, were the instructors. Lectures 
w^re also given by members of the fac- 
ulty of the New York State library 
school. 

The summer school in library science 
held in Madison, Wis., July 6 to August 
14. through the generosity of Hon. J. 
H. Stout, was an unqualified success, 
and both the generous citizen who pro- 
vided this opportunity for librarians, 
and the eflficient director who carried 
out the ideas in regard to it, deserve 
great praise for their labor. The 
school was made up of 25 students 
from nine different states; only four 
were without library experience, and of 
these, two were preparing for the library 
school the coming year, and two had 
positions awaiting them. The course 
included: Note-taking, i lesson; acces- 
sion and order, 7 lessons; shelf, 3 les- 
sors; loan, 2 lessons; binding, i lesson 
and 2 visits; repair, i lesson; reference, 
13 lessons and 2 problems; library econ- 
omy and history, 10 lessons; Cutter 
classification, 12 lessons; Dewey classi- 
fication. 12 lessons; cataloging, 20 les- 
soiis. The director of the school was 
Katharine L. Sharp of the department 
ofSibrary science at Armour institute 



of technology, Chicago, assisted by 
Margaret Mann, Alice S. Tyler and 
Mary J. Calkins. Great interest was 
taken in the work by the librarians of 
the state, many of whom visited the 
school and addressed the students. 

The following extract from a letter 
of one of the most prominent American 
librarians so fairly expresses the opin- 
ion of others who have studied this 
work that we venture to print it. Ten 
years of the work that is being done by 
Miss Sharp in the summer school will 
exert a great influence on the libraries 
of the northwest. It brings a new cir- 
cle of people into the atmosphere of 
library progress, and sends them to dif- 
ferent communities full of enthusiasm 
for the high ideals and improved meth- 
ods of which they have learned in the 
summer school: 

**We went out to the summer school 
to visit Miss Sharp and her class. We 
are very happy about it. The library 
section is the largest in the summer 
school, and is of tiptop material. I am 
more impressed than ever with Miss 
Sharp's wisdom and insight and help- 
fulness, and from the nature of the class 
I feel that the members will be a won- 
derfully redeeming influence in the 
library world here in the west." 

If you are not a subscriber to Public 
Libraries, we hope you will take an 
early opportunity to .send in your name 
and $1, and receive the magazine regu- 
larly for the next year. If you area 
subscriber, mention the fact to your 
neighbor in the library field. Remem- 
ber, that to clubs of five or more sub- 
scribers in the United States, we give a 
discount of 20 per cent. 

The outline of what is hoped to be 
done in Nebraska for women's reading 
will be given in the October number of 
Public Libraries by .Mrs Elia W. 
Peattie. With the picture of Jim 
Lancey's bride in mind, one can well 
imagine Mrs Peattie's interest in the 
traveling library. We hope to be able 
to tell of other western states moving in 
the same direction as Nebraska in the 
matter, 
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Is Librarianship a Learned Profes- 
sion? 

By Aksel G. S. Josephson 

(The John Crerar library, Chicago.) 

When the librarian of the public 
library in an eastern city resigned on 
account of illness, the trustees of that 
institution, in accepting the resignation, 
stated that they did not think it neces- 
sary to fill the vacancy, as they them- 
selves were now fully posted on matters 
of library administration. 

One of the most renowned librarians 
in the country, in his last report of the 
library under his charge, tells that the 
salaries paid there are S5 a week, and 
as he could not at that rate get any 
graduates of a library school, he found 
it best to engage some **highly educa- 
ted young ladies." 

The assistant librarian in a northeast- 
ern university, with a salary of $400 a 
year, is said to be one of the first 
women to receive the degree of Ph D., 
and is, it has been told me, a lady of 
great accomplishments and good schol- 
arship. 

In a prominent institution of nearly 
world-wide fame, in one of the greatest 
cities in the states, has the reference 
staff been for years systematically filled 
from — the janitor force! 

W. I. Fletcher complains in his Public 
Libraries in the United States, that libra- 
rianship is not yet commonly regarded 
in this country as a learned profession. 
Dr Pietsch, in reviewing this book in 
the Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, ex- 
plains that there are as yet very few 
learned librarians in the United States, 
and adds that the library schools and 
training classes will hardly supply the 
need, as now conducted. He urges a 
thorough course at some university of 
good standing from every one who 
wants to take up the librarian's work. 

As to the present ^andard of the li- 
brary training classes, the writer is un- 
doubtedly right. The instruction, that 
shall be admitted from the outset, is 
good as far as the elements of catalog- 



ing and the minor arts of library econ- 
omy go. As to classification, this very 
cornerstone of library science, the in- 
struction is hampered by the character 
of the course pursued. Only 07ie sys- 
tem is studied with any thoroughness, 
and of that system it might fairly be 
said, that it is admirably simple in its 
underlyrng system of shelf numbering, 
but found wanting in the working out 
of the scheme in all too many cases. 
The comparative study of the different 
systems of classification is greatly neg- 
lected, and of familiarizing the students 
with the principles of classification of 
knowledge as the foundation for classi- 
fication of books, there is next to noth- 
ing. 

Of the other more important branches 
of study, too much stress seems to be 
put on making the work delightful for 
the young ladies who attend the schools ; 
too much significance is given to the 
tendencies that are best expressed by 
J. C. Dana, in his Denver Public Li- 
brary Handbook^ and repeated in the 
A, L. A. Primer: "A library is not a 
business office; it's a center of public 
happiness first, of public education 
next.** This emphasis of "public hap- 
piness firsts'' and the educational pur- 
pose of the library coming in the sec- 
ond room, is very characteristic for the 
spirit at present most conspicuous in 
the library movement. I would not for 
a moment be understood as wishing to 
belittle the great importance of the 
public libraries in providing good and 
healthy reading for the toilers and 
workers in city and village for their 
leisure hours. But it seems to me that 
too much emphasis is given to this side 
of the library's work at the cost of its 
more serious aspect, to be a factor in 
the education of the people, and a place 
where scientific work and study may be 
pursued. I know that there are many 
libraries all over the country where this 
reversing of the aims of the library 
work is not found — and if I am not 
mistaken, Mr Dana's own library is one 
of them. It might perhaps be more a 
theory, a tendency, than an actual fact, 
but a theory that is not altogether un- 
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founded on facts, a tendency that is in 
danger of being more and more largely 
accepted. 

If 1 should give a definition of a li- 
brary, as 1 understand it, it would be 
something like this: "A library is not a 
playchamber, neither a mere business 
office; it is an educational and scientific 
institution first, and besides, a center 
of intellectual and moral elevation." 
A library that lays great weight on the 
educational and more serious aspect of 
its work, does by no means need to 
neglect its character of a moral factor 
in the community. On the contrary, its 
work for sound moral and healthy tone 
will be greatly aided by the seriousness 
of its main purpose. But a library, 
managed on the "public happiness 
first'' plan might easily fail as an edu- 
cational institution; and, failing there, 
little remains to justify its existence. 

To return to the library schools, and 
the assistance that might be expected 
from them in raising librarianship to a 
recognized place among the learned 
professions, I regret that the expecta- 
tions seem not likely to be fulfilled for 
a good while to come. Whether Dr 
Pietsch's proposal to admit only uni- 
versity graduates into the field is a 
sound one, I am not prepared to say. 

What is wanted is a school of bibli- 
ography and library science, affiliated 
with one of the great universities, under 
guidance of leaders of both scholarship 
and practical ability, and where would 
be studied what Sir William Hamilton 
calls "Bibliography in its nobler sense, 
and in its useful application; that is, 
the science which teaches us what are 
the books existing on each subject of 
knowledge, and by each several nation, 
and what are their nature, contents, and 
value;" a school where the methods in 
use in the best libraries in the world 
would be studied in the truly scientific 
spirit in which other subjects are ap- 
proached in the schools devoted to 
their study. 



It does not matter how many, but 
how good books you have. — Seneca. 



News from the Library Field 

East 

Ira E. Sharp has resigned as librarian 
of Seymour (Conn.) public library and 
is succeeded by A. W. Holmes. 

Dr A. Merrill has given Exeter, N. H., 
$3,000, the interest of which is to be 
spent in buying books for the public 
library. 

A new library of 35,000V. was opened 
July 18 at Norwalk (Ct ). It is free to 
the public and starts out well equipped. 

G. A. Davis has offered to present 
the ground and a substantial building 
for a free library to the town of Felch- 
ville, (Vt.) if the stockholders in the 
present library will surrender their 
shares and if the town will furnish the 
books. 

One of the plans for making the Bos- 
ton public library more useful to the peo- 
ple is to enrich the delivery stations by 
keeping at each of them a collection of 
books which those who wish may read 
on the spot or may take home under 
the usual library restrictions. Where 
it has been tried this has been shown 
to be an excellent plan. In one case, 
where 300 books were on deposit, 80 
books were taken out in one day. One 
of the most interesting features of the 
Boston library is the children's room. 
On its shelves are two or three thou- 
sand of the best juvenile books and 
some others—chiefly travel and biog- 
raphy — which, if not written for chil- 
dren, are read by some of them.. Chil- 
dren of any age are welcomed at this 
room, and they may. take any book 
from the shelves and read it at the ta- 
bles. Only children 12 years old or 
more may draw out books, and they 
are aided in their choice by an attend- 
ant familiar with juvenile literature. 

Central Atlantic 
The Philadelphia free library receives 
$1,000,000 from the city council for a 
new library building. 

Helen G. Sheldon has resigned as li- 
brarian of Tome institute, Port Deposit 
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(Md.) and goes to Drexel institute, 
Philadelphia, as first assistant librarian, 
September i. 

The Dennis library, of Newton (N. J.), 
is receiving extensive improvements. 
It has now 5,ooov. Sara Moore is li- 
brarian. 

The preliminary steps have been 
taken for organizing a local library club 
for Pittsburgh, Allegheny, and surround- 
ing towns. The title of the organiza- 
tion is under advisement. A meeting 
will be held in September. 

Bellevue (Pa ) will receive a new pub- 
lic library building, with a fund of 
$10,000, the proceeds of which will go 
toward the support of the library, by 
the terms of the will of the late J. B. 
Teece, of Bellevue. 

The first of the free traveling libraries 
sent out by Philadelphia free library, 
July 20, has already proved a success. 
Librarian Thomson has received word 
that at the end of two weeks one-half 
the 100 books sent, were in circulation. 

The two-card rule went into effect at 
the Carnegie library, Allegheny (Pa). 
July I, and in one month about three 
hundred non- fiction cards were issued. 
The library was closed for repairs Au- 
gust 3 to 31, for the first time in six 
years. 

Esther E. Burdick, who has been act- 
ing librarian of Jersey City since G: W. 
Cole's resignation, was recently elected 
librarian. Local comment is very com- 
plimentary to Miss Burdick, and she 
starts in with the goodwill of her pa- 
trons and staff. 

The new library of Columbia univer- 
sity, toward which President Seth Low 
has contributed $1,000,000 as a memo- 
rial to his father, is beginning to show 
its commanding proportions and is be- 
ing rapidly advanced. The building is 
classic in design and built from Indiana 
limestone. The capacity of the library 
will provide for 100,000 books, and 
there will be halls and rooms for stu- 
dent organizations, lectures, and other 
assemblies. 



Central 
Lamont (la.) has opened a free read- 
ing room and library. 

Austin (Minn.) will provide a place 
for the public library in the new city 
hall which is to be built this fall. 

Minnie Turner has been appointed 
librarian of East St Louis, with Laura 
Painter and Myra Gray assistants. 

Mrs Susan C. Hoffman, public libra- 
rian of Ft. Wayne (Ind.) has resigned, 
and her place has been filled by Clara 
M. Fowler. 

Eliza G. Browning was reelected li- 
brarian of Indianapolis public library 
August 7, and granted a month's leave 
ot absence. 

The report of C. F Waldo, librarian 
of Jackson (Mich.), shows 81,442V. cir- 
culated during the year; number of 
volumes in library, 14,718. 

James H. Asherbranner, for ten years 
librarian of New Albany (Ind.) public 
library, has resigned. His successor 
has not yet been appointed. 

The directors of the Racine (Wis ) 
public library movement have elected 
thefoUowingoflRcers: President, Charles 
Lee; secretary, Mrs S. E. Beebe; treas- 
urer, C. L. Giesler. 

The annual report of the Superior 
(Wis.) public library shows 12,361V. in 
the library and a circulation of 43,283V.. 
Tj per cent of which was fiction. Mrs 
F. A. Freestone was elected librarian. 
The board of trustees of Des Moines 
(la.) public library will levy a tax of 
four mills for the support of the library 
the coming year, and to assist in build- 
ing a suitable home for the library. 
There are 15,750V. in the library which 
reached a circulation of 114,000 last 
year. 

Irene Warren, of the class of '96 of 
Armour institute, began work in her 
new quarters as director of the library 
department of state normal school at 
Stevens Point (Wis.), August 18. Pub- 
lic Libraries will be favored with 
short, suggestive articles by Miss War- 
ren from time to time through the next 
year. 
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St Paul (Minn.) will expend $goo the 
coming year on school libraries. The 
books in the list adopted by the com- 
mittee ranges from Bryce's American 
commonwealth to Andersen's Fairy 
tales. 

The annual report of the Withers 
public library, Bloomington (111), shows 
the same to be in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The two book system has been 
successfully introduced. The circula- 
tion for the year reached 87,882V. The 
number of borrowers for home use was 
3,705; per cent of fiction issued, 81. 

Oconomowoc public library is enjoy- 
ing a boom in its finances through the 
kindness of the summer visitors, espe- 
cially the theatrical people. Felix 
Morris and other professionals have 
arranged several entertainments for the 
benefit of the library fund which have 
been highly successful, financially and 
otherwise. 

West 

The public library of Butte (Mont.) 
has reached 20,ooov. on its list of books. 

A beautiful new library building has 
just been completed for Doane* college 
at Crete, Neb. 

Mary E. Robbins has resigned her 
position in the library of the university 
of Nebraska and will spend an extended 
vacation in travel. 

Mary C. Gardner and Mary C. Pope, 
assistants in the public library of Hel- 
ena ( Mont.), attended the summer 
school in library science at Madison 
(Wis.). 

Benjamin H. Barrows has been re- 
elected librarian of the Omaha public 
library. Edith Tobitt has been granted 
a leave of absence of four months from 
the library to attend a library training 
school. 

A recent report of the library at 
Sioux Falls (S. D.) appeals to the pub- 
lic for greater interest in the institution. 
The library is carried on by a few la- 
dies and the expenses are paid from 
private means. 



The report of the public library of 
York (Neb.) shows a circulation of 
8,coo of the 2,ooov. making up the li- 
brary. Owing to the increase in the 
patronage during the last six months, 
the quarters of the library had to be 
greatly enlarged. 

South 

The library association of Columbus 
(Ga.) at its annual meeting decided not 
to turn the institution over to the city, 
but to work for greater interest among 
the stockholders. 

The newly appointed library commis- 
sion of New Orleans, Frank Howard, 
president, has taken charge of the city 
library and will soon have it in order 
and open to the public. 

A public library was organized in 
Richmond (Ky.) August 12. Mrs C. 
D. Chenault is president. Prof Charles 
Crooks secretary, and Thomas Arnold 
treasurer of the board of directors. 
Louise Crow is librarian. 

The public library of Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) has received the valuable li- 
brary of the late Dr J. E. Reeves. There 
are many rare and valuable medical 
works in the collection, as well as stand- 
ard volumes on microscopy. 

Pacific Coast 

A new public library, well furnished, 
was opened in National City (Cal.) July 
20. The library has already nearly 
i,ooov. and 25 of the leading periodi- 
cals. 

The Santa Barbara library reports 
the results from the two book system 
to be very encouraging. During the 
past year 679 borrowers' cards were 
issued. 



Wanted. — Position as librarian of 
small public or college library. Two 
years experience assisting in library 
using Dewey system. Illinois preferred. 
References. Address Miss M. E. S., 
care Public Libraries. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 

A. C. MeCLURG & CO. 

CHICAGO. 



UR Libraty Department was organized many years ago, and 

its attention is devoted exclusively to the requirements of 
public, university, college, and school libraries* 

^e make a special point of promptness and care in the ezecux 
tion of orders entrusted to us, and we shall appreciate the priv^ 
ilege of submitting prices* 

The great volume of our library business, and the immense 
stock which we carry, gives us necessarily an experience which 
cannot work otherwise than to the advantage of our patrons* 

The importation of foreign books forms a large item in our 
business, and when the interests of libraries can be better served 
by importing certain books, we shall gladly do it 

^e are very successful in picking up books out of print, or 
which for other reasons are difficult to procure, and we believe 
that we have arrived as nearly as possible at the solution of this 
problem of the library business* 

^e earnestly invite correspondence* 

A* C McCLURG L CO., 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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LEMCKE & BUECHNER 

(Formerly B. WESTERMANN k CO.) 
812 BROADW^AY, NEAV YORK. 

with offices at LONDON, LBIPZIO, PARIS 

Booksellers,-:- Importers-:; and-:- Publishers. 

Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 

OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 

THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 

f ERIODIGALS SUPPUED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BEHER SHAPE FOR BINDING 

AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 

Importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World- Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 

CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 

1. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
II. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 



^^^^•^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: "It covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country." Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: '* It is a valuable and useful worl<." 



ANfERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 



TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 

The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which bool<s meant to be 
read, were ever published.— A^. K Tribune. 

PUBLISHERS OF 

Fluesei, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $1 1.00. German-English part, 1 vol., half mor., $5.50. 

niiesel-Schmldt-Tanger'5 School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y, 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 

The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without 
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FIFTY 
VOLUMES 




HALF RUSSIA 

At 50, 60 and 70 Cents 



A Series of Fifty Boolcs of Permanent Value, Carefully Cliosen, Thorou«:lily Edited, 
Clearly Printed, Durably Bound in Half Leather, and Sold at Low Prices. 



PREPARED WITH SPECIAL REGARD FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 



i<roTsr TZJEJSJJD-^ 



Andersen. Stories 50 

Brown, John. Rab and his Friends, and 

Other Do|^s and Men 60 

Burroughs. Birds and Bees, and Other 

Studies in Nature 60 

Cooper. The Last of the Mohicans 70 

Dana. Two Years Before the Mast 70 

Defoe. Robinson Crusoe 60 

Eliot, George. Silas Marner 50 

Fisice. The War of Independence 60 

Praniclin. Autobiography 50 

Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield 50 

Hawthorne. The Wonder-Book and Tan- 

glewood Tales 70 

•* The House of the Seven Gables 70 



Holmes. The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table 60 

Hughes. Tom Brown's School Days 60 

Irving. Essays from the Sketch Book 50 

Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare 60 

Larcom, Lucy. A New England Girlhood. 60 

Longfellow. Tales of a Wayside Inn 60 

Miller, Olive Thome. Bird- Ways 60 

Scott. I vanhoe 70 

Scudder. George Washington 60 

•• Fables and Folk-Stories 50 

Stowe. Uncle Tom's Cabin 70 

Swift. Gulliver's Voyages to Lilliput and 

Brobdingnag 50 

Whittier. Selections from Child Life in 

Poetry and Prose 50 



FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 



Aldrich. The Story of a Bad Boy 70 

Arabian Nights. Tales from the 50 

Bacon. A Japanese Interior 60 

Bunyan. The Pilgrim's Progress 60 

Dickons. A Christmas Carol, and The 

Cricket on the Hearth 50 

Emerson. Essays and Poems 50 

Oriffis. Brave Little Holland 60 

Orimm. German Household Tales 50 

Hawthorne. Grandfather's Chair, and Bi- 
ographical Stories 70 

Holmes. Grandmother's Story, and My 

Hunt after the Caotain 50 

Jewett, Sarah Ome. Tales of New England 60 
Longfellow. Evangeline, Courtship of Miles 

Standish and the Song of Hiawatha.. 60 
•* The Children's Hour, and Other 
Poems 60 



Lowell. The Vision of Sir Launfal, and 

Other Verse and Prose 60 

Milton. Minor Poems, and Books I.-III. of 

Paradise Lost 50 

Parton. Captains of Industry, First Series. 60 
♦« " " Second " 60 

Richardson, Abby Sage, Stories from Old 

English Poetry 60 

Scott. The Lady of the Lake 60 

Shakespeare. Julius Caesar, and As You 

Like It 50 

Thaxter, Celia. Stories and Poems for 

Children 60 

Tennyson. Enoch Arden, and Other Poems 50 

Warner. Being a Boy 70 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas. Polly Oliver's 

Problem 60 

Whittier. Snow-Bound, The Tent on the 

Beach, and Other Poems 60 



A descriptive circular of all the volumes of the Riverside School Library will be sent on application, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the only authorized publishers of the works of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, Thoreau and Hawthorne. All editions which lack 
the imprint or authorization of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are issued without the consent 
and contrary to the wishes of the authors or their heirs. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 

A Park 5t., BOSTON. 11 E. 17th St., NEW YORK. 158 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
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CHARLES 

SCRIBNER'S 

SONS 

■53-i57 Fifth Ave., New York. 



Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American 
and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 
porting books free of duty. 



MODEL LIBRARIES 



A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 

ONE THOUSAND annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 

Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 

THE BOOK BUYER 

a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 
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Appleton's Library Lists. 



T IBRARIES, whether for the school, home, or the public at large, are among 
19 the most important and wide-reaching educational factors in the advance- 
ment of civilization. Modern intellectual activity, keeping pace with modern 
invention, has added to the earlier stores of literature myriads of books, and a 
still greater mass of reading-matter in other forms. Unfortunately, much of the 
material put into print is not of an educational or elevating character. It is 
important, then, in the selection of books for public use, especially for the young, 
that great care be exercised to secure only such kinds of reading as will be 
wholesome, instructive, and permanently valuable. 

For more than fifty years Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have been engaged in 
the publication of the choicest productions from the pens of distinguished authors 
of the past and present, of both Europe and America, and their catalogue of 
books now comprises several thousand volumes, embracing every department of 
knowledge. Classified lists of these publications have been prepared, affording 
facilities for a judicious selection of books covering the whole range of Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for individual book-buyers or for a thorough equip- 
ment of any library. 



Lists A and B are of books selected especially for School Libraries. 

List A.— For Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
List B.— For Grammar and Hiffh School Grades. 

The other lists are of books grouped according to subjects, and include the above. 

The classifications are as follows: 



List D.— History. 

" B.— Biography. 

" F.— Physical Science. 

*' G.— Mental and Moral Science. 

'• H.— Political and Social Science. 

•* I.— Finance and Economics. 

•• K.— Hygiene and Sanitary Science. 

•• L.— Philosophy and Metaphysics. 

*• M.— Technology and Industrial Arts. 

'• N.— Anthropology, Ethnology, ARCHitoLOGY, 

Pal*.ontolo(;y. 

•' O.-Language, Literature, and Art. 

•* P.—Referencb Books. 



List Q.— Poetry and Essay. 

** R.— Travel and Adventure. 

•* S.— Pedagogy and Education. 

•* T.— Fiction. 

'* U.— Amusements and Recreations. 

" v.— Evolution. 

" W.—Religion. 

" X.— Law. 

•* Y.— Medicine. 

" Z.— Juvenile Books. 
A A.— Unclassified. 

BB.— School and College Text-Books. 
CC— Spanish Publications. 



We respectfully invite the attention of public and private book-buyers 
everywhere to these lists, confident that they will be found of interest and profit. 
Single lists mailed free. Complete set, ten sections, i8 cents, to cover postage. 
Bound in one volume, 340 pages, 8vo, 30 cents. Free to librarians. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

243 Wabash Avenoe, OBCAGO. 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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THE 

GEO. F. KING 

Pens and Pencils 

HAVE NO EQUAL. 



For Catalog Work we recommend King's No. 5 and No. 9. 



KING'S PENCIL NO. 2 X IS THE BEST, 
THEREFORE THE CHEAPEST. 



Samples furnished FREE to libraries on application to LIbuiry Bureau. 



Geo. F. King & Merrill 

38 Hawley Street. BOSTON, MASS. 

THE 



Library Bureau 

will send a full, illustrated catalog of library supplies to any new 
library, or to those interested in reorganizing libraries, upon applica- 
tion. This catalog is one of the best library aids for beginners. 
Correspondence solicited. 

Library Bureau, 

146 Franklin St., Boston. 405 Security Building, St. Louis. 

273 Stewart Building, New York. 603 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 
215 Madison St., Chicago. 1416 F Street, N.W., Washington. 

10 Bloomsbury St., London, W. C. 
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LIBRARY BOOK STACKS 

The '' Stikeman " Adjustable and Absolutely Adjustable Patent 

Steel Shelving, though but a few years in use, have 

been adopted in the following libraries : 

• • • 

MORRISON-REEVES LIBRARY, Richmond. Ind. 

SOUTHVVORTH LIBRARY. Oryden, N. Y. 

REDWOOD LIBRARY. Newport. R. I. 

LUTHERAN THEO. SEM. LIBRARY, Gettysburg, Pa. 

STRATFORD LIBRARY. Stratford. Conn. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

DYER LIBRARY, Saco, Me. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Lowell, Mass. 

OTIS LIBRARY, Norwich. Conn. 

CHRISTIAN HALL LIBRARY ASS'N, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE LIBRARY,Durhani,N.H, 

PEQUOT LIBRARY, Southport, Conn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. Somerville. Mass. 

HATCH LIBRARY. Cleveland, Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Portland, Me. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, VVinsted. Conn. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Detroit. Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. Greenwich. Conn. 

LAW LIBRARY, Canton. Ohio. 

STATE LIBRARY. Dover. Del. 

HART MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Troy, N. Y. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. Warrcnsburg. Mo. 

ST. JOSEPH'S SEMINARY OF THE CITY OF NEW 

YORK. Yonkers, N. Y. 
CHURCH CLUB LIBRARY. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH LIBRARY. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RESIDENCE OF A. A. LOW. ESQ.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

• • • 

Our systems admit of partial and absolute adjustment, while the spacing between 
divisions is brought to a minimum. 

Lightness and Simplicity, witli Greatest Strengtii, is used in Construction. 

These stacks are on exhibition at our warerooms, where full information 
and catalogue may be obtained. 

Correspondence Solicited 




MEAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED BY COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 1808. 

A. B. & W. T. WESTERVELT 

Workers in Plain and Ornamental Iron and Steel. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Stikeman Patent Book Stacks 

I02 Chambers St., Cor. Church, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 



LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 

2 Star Yard, Carey St. 76 Rue de Rennes. Hospital St., 10. 

GUSTAV E. STECHERT 

Purchasing Agent for Universities and Public Libraries 

810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 



Best facilities and lowest rates for the importatfon of 

FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 



I.— The receipt of every order is acknowledfl^ed at once. 

2.— Orders are sent to my European offices twice a week. 

3.— Shipments from London, Paris, and Leip2.iff are received every week^ hence 
I can import : from London in 3 to 4 weeks: from raris in 4 weeks; from Leipzig in 
4 to 5 weeks. 

4.— Orders which could not be filled at once are reported. 

5.— Out of print and scarce books are hunted up. Of such works a list in form 
of a card catalosrue is made up and is constantly before the eyes of the clerks. 

6.— A list of continuations is kept of works being published in consecutive vol- 
umes. Such volumes are suppliedfas soon as published without a reminder from 
the customer. 

7.— Patterns of bindings are taken from all specially bound first volumes. 

8.— Periodicals are imported fiat in bales by fastest steamers and delivered to 
Jiiy customers cheaper, quicker, and in better condition than by mail from abroad. 



JUST out: 

CATALOGUE OF SETS OF PERIODICALS 
AND LARGE AND RARE WORKS 

GUSTAV E. STECHERT 

^10 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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NO W REA DY. 

THE THEORV OF 

National ^^^ International Bibliography 

With Special Reference to the introduction of System in the 
Record of Modem Literature 

By FRANK CAHPBELL 

[Of the Library, British Museum,] 



Under the above title, Mr. Frank Campbell, of the British Museum, has 
completed a work which has long been sorely needed in the Library world. 

It is scarcely possible to have been on the staff of the finest library in the 
world for twelve years without having abundant opportunities for noticing the 
various methods adopted throughout the world of literature, and the present 
work shows that Mr. Campbell has made full use of his opportunities. 

The main purpose of the book is to show that the successful cataloging and 
indexing of literature, both National and International, is dependent upon State 
direction and control; and that this is the true secret of ultimate uniformity in 
cataloging the literature of the world. 

In its National aspects, the work refers more chiefly to the British Empire, 
but leads up to the dominating idea of an International system of bibliography. 

In spite of the technical character of the work, it will be found to possess a 
variety of interests for all who are interested in the art of cataloging literature. 

A special feature of the work consists in its lengthy explanations of the vari- 
ous kinds of works of reference required by the literary student. 

To Men of Science it should prove of much assistance in its careful examina- 
tion of the problenLs connected with the cataloging of periodical literature. 

It will be found to have a special interest, not only for librarians in all kinds 
of libraries, but also for all students of general or official literature. 



One Volume, p. 500. Medium 8vo, Paper Covers, 10s. 6d. net. 

r ^ i lo r ei r y B v i re ^ 1 1 1 

(Ckdric Chi vers, Manager), 

10 Bloojnsbury Street, Londcni, IV.C, 
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THE NEW 

HAMMOND 

No. 2. 

THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 

The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 

PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 




CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 



Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 



FORTY STYLES OF TYPE. INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 



FOURTEEN LANQUAQES ON A SINQLE MACHINE. 



Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hammond " work. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co 



424 East 62d Street, 



NEW YORK. 
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Magazine Memoranda. 

OUR SPECIALTY LIES IN SERIAL SETS. 

We Deal in No Other Class of Books of Interest to Libraries. 

Carrying a large stock, we can price or supply at short notice 
most of the sets indexed by Poole, as well as other sets of periodicals 
and society publications, American or foreign. 

We collate carefully, having a staff of six assistants constantly 
employed in this department. 

Mr. Thorvald Solberg, having recovered his health, will resume 
charge of our Library Department in September. Mr. Frederick W. 
Faxon, recently in charge, goes to London to manage our foreign 
agency until November next. He is so familiar with the needs of 
American libraries that he will be able to serve them efficiently, while 
abroad, in procuring or perfecting foreign sets. Mr. Solberg returns 
from a recent trip through Europe, thoroughly informed as to con- 
tinental serials. 

We invite correspondence concerning wants or contemplated 
purchases in magazines or society publications, and suggest to libra- 
rians, in view of the increasing scarcity of many sets, the wisdom of 
anticipating now the needs of the future in this line. 

We have just published a book on Private International Law, 
which will interest students of government. Dicey on the Conflict 
of Laws, written by Prof. A. V. Dicey, of Oxford, edited with Amer- 
ican notes by Prof. J. B. Moore, of Columbia University, N. Y., and 
printed in this country under the international copyright law. Price 
in law sheep binding, $6.50 NET. 

Vol. 2 of Foster on tlie Constitution of tlie United States 
will be ready in the fall. As the most serious and thorough discus- 
sion of our constitutional development published since 1833, this is 
an essential book in the department of American history. Price per 
volume in cloth, $4.50 net; in sheep, $5.00 net. 

THE BOSTON BOOK CO. 

CHARLES C. SOULE, President. 

\5l4 Beacon Street, boston, mass. 
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A. L. A. Library Primer. 

(Under revision) 

Continuation of glossary of library terms 

(Alice B. Kroeger, librarian Drexel institute, 
Philadelphia) 

Reference book— I. Reference book 
proper, to be consulted for definite 
points of information (rather than 
read through) and arranged with 
' explicit reference to ease in find- 
ing specific facts. 

2. Books not allowed to circu- 
late but kept for reference only. 

3. Books accessible to the pub- 
lic. . Richardson, 

Reference library— A library where the 
books may not be taken from the 
building but are for consultation 
only. 

Reference list— A list of the books and 
articles on some subject referring 
to all the available reading matter 
on it in the library, usually subdi- 
vided by topics so as to make it 
more useful. 

Reference work— That branch of the li- 
brary's administration which in- 
cludes the assistance given to read- 
ers in their search for information 
on various subjects. 

Reg:istration— The act of recording in a 
register the names of applicants 
for the use of the library. 

Registration book or Borrower's register- 
A list of all borrowers kept in the 
order of their application by num- 
bers which are assigned also to 
their reader's cards. 

Rckitive location— See movable location. 



Rudolph continuous indexer — A cabinet for 
storing the entries of a catalog for 
the use of the public, in which the 
entries are inserted in a series of 
leaves of press board which re- 
volve around a pair of hexagonal 
drums. 

Sale duplicates— The extra copies of vol- 
umes which a library does not need 
and wishes to dispose of by sale or 
exchange. 

School-district library— A library adminis- 
tered by school officials and made 
free of access to the people of the 
community. 

Section— See Signature. 

See also reference—Refers to a subject 
heading in the catalog under which 
references are made which may be 
of value in looking up the subject 
referred from. 

Serial— A publication issued at regular 
or successive intervals in parts. 

Series— I. A number of volumes issued 
successively by a publisher in uni- 
form style with a collective title 
which usually appears at the head 
of the title-page or on the half- 
title. 

2. A set of volumes issued sue- 
cessively as a periodical or trans- 
actions of a society, numbered 
separately to distinguish from a 
previously issued set. 

Series entry— Entry of a number of sepa- 
rate works published under a col- 
lective title. 

Series note— The name of a series en- 
closed in parenthesis placed on 
the catalog entry after the imprint. 
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Shelf— A board or slab placed horizon- 
tally between and supported by 
two uprights. 

Shclf-Ust-A brief record of the books 
in a library as they stand on the 
shelves. The shelf-list thus ar- 
ranged forms a condensed subject 
catalog but is used chiefly in tak- 
ing the inventory of a library at 
stated intervals. Sometimes 
termed class-list. 

Shelf-list Sheets or Shelf-sheets— The sheets 
on which the shelf-list is some- 
times made. 

Signature— I. One of the folded, printed 
sheets which forms part of a book. 
Also called section. 

2. The figure or letter placed by 
the printer at the bottom of the 
first page of each section, to indi- 
cate its order to the binder. 

Size notation— The designation of the 
size of a book by means of the 
number of the fold, the letter of 
the size, or by actual measurement. 

Specific cross-reference— Reference to a 
specific book in the catalog. 

Specific entry— Registry of a book under 
a heading which expresses its spe- 
cial subject as distinguished from 
entering it in a class which includes 
that subject. Cutter. 

Stack— A series of double-faced book- 
cases grouped in one room, usually 
placed as close together as possi- 
ble to allow of compact storage of 
books. The stack may be one or 
more stories high, as, a **five-sto- 
ried stack." 

State library— A library supported by a 
state and located at the capital of 
a state chiefly for the use of its ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial 
departments. 

Subject— The theme or themes of a book. 

Subject-entry— Registry under the name 
selected by the cataloger to indi- 
. cate the subject. Cutter. 

Subject-heading— A heading under which 
are entered all the books relating 
to a subject. 

Subject-word-entry— Entry made under a 
word of the title which indicates 
the subject of the book. Cutter. 



Subscription library-A library that is 
open to any one on payment of a 
fee. 

Syndetic-Applied to that kind of dic- 
tionary catalog which connects its 
entries by means of cross refer- 
ences so as to form a whole. 

Systematic catalog-A subject catalog 
made by class-entry and the classes 
are arranged in logical order ac- 
cording to some system of classifi- 
cation. 

Three-quarter binding— A binding with 
leather back and corners of extra 
width. 

Tier— A row of shelves placed one 
above another between two up- 
rights and reaching from the floor 
to the top of shelving. 

Time numbers— A series of book num- 
bers designed to preserve the ar- 
rangement of books on the shelves 
in chronological order in distinc- 
tion to the author or alphabetical 
order. 

Title— In the broader sense includes 
heading, title proper and imprint; 
in the narrower, it is the name of 
the book given by the author on 
thetitle-page, omitting the imprint, 
but including names of editors, 
translators, etc. Cutter, 

Title-entry— Entry under some word of 
the title, usually the first word not 
an article. 

Title-page The page at the front of a 
book or printed work, which con- 
tains its full title and usually gives 
author's name, publisher, place 
and date of publication. 

Traveling library— A collection of 50 or 
100 books which may be lent for a 
limited period to responsible bor- 
rowers on payment of a nominal 
fee to cover expenses of transpor- 
tation, etc. 

Two-book system -A system by which 
a library permits two books to be 
drawn at a time or on different 
days if the reader wishes, usually 
with the provision that only one 
book may be a novel. 

Uncut— A book is uncut when it has un- 
trimmed edges. If the edges have 
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been opened with a paper knife 
without trimming the margin, it is 
said to be opened but is uncut. 

Verso— The second or any succeeding 
left-hand page; a page of even 
number. 

Volume— A book distinguished from 
oth^r books or other volumes of 
the same work by having its own 
title, paging and register. Cutter, 

Volume number— Added to the book 
number to distinguish the different 
volumes of the same work. 

Withdrawal book— A book containing 
the full record of books withdrawn 
for any cause from a library. 

Appendix E 
Library tools 
(Under revision) 

Prepared by Mary W. Plummer, di- 
rector of library department of Pratt 
institute. 

Receiving and entering books; requires pen- 
cil with colored lead (for checking). 
Small blank book for counter charges. 
Table of the looo classification 
heads. Entry ledger or accessions 
book. 
Book numbers and cataloging; requires table 
of Cutter book numbers. Index size 
catalog cards. Catalog drawer, or 
box with rod and lid. 
Cataloging; requires red ink, for headings. 
Blue ink for call numbers. Erasers 
(ink and pencil). Hand-printed la- 
bels for catalog drawers. 
Aids to catalogers: American library as- 
sociation list of subject headings 
for use in dictionary catalogs. B. 
Library bureau. 1895. ^2. 
American library association catalog- 
ing rules. 
Boston (Mass.) library bureau. Class- 
ified illustrated catalog; a hand- 
book of library and office fittings 
and supplies. B. library bureau. 
1895. 
Cleveland (O.) public library. Alpha- 
betic catalog of the English books 
in the circulating department; au- 
thors, titles and subjects. Cleve- 
land. O. 1889. Si. 



Cutter, C: A. Expansive classifica- 
tion, Pt. I. First six classifica- 
tions. B. Cutter. 1891-93. 
Cutter, C: A. Rules for a dictionary 
catalog. Ed. 3. Wash. Govt, print- 
ing office, 1891. (U. S. Bur. of ed- 
ucation. Special report on public 
libraries, Part II. Sent free.) 
Cutter. C: A. Table of book num- 
bers. 
Detroit (Mich.) public library. Gen- 
eral catalog; 1st supplement. 1889- 
-93. Detroit. 1894. 
Dewey, Melvil. Abridged classifica- 
tion and relative index for libraries, 
clippings, notes, etc. B. Library 
Bureau, c 1894. $1.50 nt. 
Dewey, Melvil. Library school rules; 
card catalog rules: accession book 
rules; shelf list rules. B. Library 
Bureau. 1892. paper $1, Yz mo. $2, 
full mo. $2.50. 
Library journal; monthly; journal of 
the American library association. 
1876-date. 
Library journal, index to; vi-20, $1.50. 

Not out. 
Milwaukee (Wis.) public library. 
Quarterly index of additions. 1886- 
date. Milwaukee. 1888. $1 per yr. 
bound, .50 yr. subscription. 
Shelf-list and inventory; requires index size 
shelf-list cards. Drawer or box with 
rod and lid, for shelf-list. Small 
blank book for recording books miss- 
ing at time of inventory. 
Mechanical preparation of books for the 
shelves, and binding; requires rubber 
stamp to stamp library ownership; 
labels; mucilage; paste; tissue-paper; 
cheesecloth; book muslin, dark; 
blank-book for recording books sent 
to binder; slips of paper; binding 
ruler; paper for covering pamphlets; 
L. B. book support. 
Registration; requires register for bor- 
rowers, with pledge, and alphabetical 
index; cards for borrowers; small 
book for keeping trace of unpaid 
fines and damages, arranged by date 
when book became due or loss was 
incurred. 
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Charging-system; requires pockets (if bor- 
rower is to keep his card); book- 
cards; borrowers' cards; dating-slips; 
dating-stamps. 
Reading-room and reference-room work; re- 
quires cards for check-list of periodi- 
cals; paper for binding current num- 
bers of magazines, unless ready-made 
binders are used; cardboard for lists; 
slips for subject-index; Athenaeum 
newspaper file; Atwater newspaper 
file; Neilson binders. 
Helps in reference-room work: Boston pub- 
lic library, bulletin giving lists of 
historical novels; Denver public li- 
brary, bulletin giving reading lists; 
Los Angeles public library, bulletin 
giving reading lists; Milwaukee pub- 
lic library, quarterly index, giving 
reading lists; Philadelphia mercantile 
library, bulletin giving same, and va- 
rious reading lists; Providence li- 
brary; monthly reference lists; Salem 
public library, bulletin, giving read- 
ing lists; San Francisco mercantile 
library, classified list English prose 
fiction. 
Also Annual literary index; 1892-94, includ- 
ing periodicals, American and Eng- 
lish; essays, book-chapters, etc., with 
author index, bibliographies and ne- 
crology, by W. I. Fletcher & R R. 
Bowker: v 1-3, 3 v. N.Y. Pub. weekly, 
$3.50 ea. 

Fletcher, W: I. "A. L. A.," an index 
to general literature, biographical, 
historical and literary, essays and 
sketches, reports and publications 
of boards and societies dealing with 
education, health, labor, charities 
and corrections, etc. . . B. Hough- 
ton. 1892. $5. 
Fletcher, W: I: Poole's index to pe- 
riodical literature: the second sup- 
plement from Ja. 1887-Ja. 1892. . . 
B. Houghton. 1893. S10.80. 
Poole, W: F: Index to periodical lit- 
erature, 3d. ed. brought down to 
January, 1882. . . B. Osgood. 1882. 

$14.50. 
Poole, W: F: & Fletcher.W: I. Poole's 
index to periodical literature; the 
first supplement from Ja. 1882-Ja. 



1887. . . B. Houghton. 1888. S9. 
For continuation, see Fletcher. 

St. Nicholas. Index, v 1-21. Camb. 
Griswold. 1894. Si. 25 nt. 
Selecting and ordering books; requires slips 

for order list and received list. 
Helps in selecting books: American cat- 
alog. 1876-90. 3 V. in 4. N.Y. Pub- 
lishers' weekly, 1880-91. 

Annual American catalog. 1886-date; 
being the full titles, with descrip- 
tive notes, of all books recorded in 
Publishers' weekly, 1886-date, with 
author, title and subject index; 
publishers' annual lists and direc- 
tory of publishers. N. Y, Pub. 
weekly. $5 per vol. 

Class list of books for school libra- 
ries. (In Regents' bulletin. No. 6. 
Aug. 1891.) 

Critic; a weekly review of literature 
and the arts. N. Y. 287 Fourth ave. 
$3 peryr. 

Dial; a semi-monthly journal of liter- 
ary criticism, discussion and in- 
formation. Chic. 315 Wabash ave. 
$2 per yr. 

Griswold, W: McC. comp. Descrip- 
tive list of novels. Camb. Griswold, 
1890. $8 nt. 

Hardy, G: E. 500 books for the 
young. Scribner, N. Y. 1892. cl. 50 
cts. 

Hewins, C. M. comp. Books for the 
young. Leypoldt, Park Row, N.Y. 
Pub. weekly. 1884. 

Leypoldt, A. H. & lies, G: ed. List 
of books for girls and women and 
their clubs; with descriptive and 
critical notes and a list of periodi- 
cals, and hints for girls' and wom- 
en's clubs. B. Library Bureau. 
$1 nt. 

Nation; a weekly journal devoted to 
politics, literature, science and art. 
N. Y. 208 Broadway. S3 per year. 

New Booklist; (monthly) L. Library 
Bureau. 1896. $1 peryr. 

Publishers' Weekly; the American 
book trade journal. N. Y. 59 Duane 
St. S3 per yr. 

Sargent, J: F. comp. Reading for 
the young; a classified and annota- 
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ted catalog with an alphabetical 
author index. B. Library Bureau. 
Si. 

Saturday review; (weekly.) L. 38 
Southampton st. Strand. 30s. 4d. 
per year. 

Sawin, J. M. Annual list of books 
for young people. Sawin. Prov. R. 

• 1. 1885-91. 

Sonnenschein, W: S. Best books: a 
reader's guide to the choice of the 
best available books. . . in every 
department of science, art and lit- 
erature, with the dates of the first 
and last editions and the price, size, 
and publisher's name of each book: 
a contribution toward systematic 
bibliography. London. Sonnen- 
schein. $g. 

Sonnenschein, W: S. Readers' guide 
to contemporary literature, being 
the first supplement to the "Best 
Books," with complete author and 
subject index. London. Sonnen- 
schein. 1895. 

Spectator: weekly. L. £i, los. 6d. 
per yr. 

U. S. Bureau of education; Catalog 
of A. L. A. library; 5,000V. for a 
popular library, selected by the 
American Library association and 
shown at the World's Columbian 
Exposition. Wash. Govt. 1893. 



Comments on A. L. A. Primer 

Chapter 2.— Emphasize the point of 
seeking aid and advice from a small 
public library. Visit several such libra- 
ries, the smaller the better, if you are 
starting on a small scale. The large 
libraries have of necessity many forms, 
blanks and processes, which are not 
necessary in a small library. I know 
of one instance where the directors of 
a library visited the largest library in 
their section of the country and one of 
the largest in the United States, and 
then proceeded to copy the blanks. 
The consequence was the application 
blank was four times as large as neces- 
sary and was almost as ironclad as a 
chattel mortgage. 



It is an unfortunate fact but it is none 
the less true, that in visiting a library 
the seeker after knowledge is more 
inclined to copy the mistakes of man- 
agement and errors in details than any- 
thing else. There are more of these in 
large -libraries than in small libraries, 
for the simple reason that the large 
libraries cannot mend their ways many 
times where they would. The numer- 
ous small libraries starting up through 
the country are much the best patterns 
for starting a library. It would be a 
good thing if we could give the ear- 
marks of a live librarian, one up to the 
times and having the latest and best 
methods, but such cannot be done. 

I should decrease the proportion of 
religion in the general "estimate of a 
library and increase the general works. 
Of the 16 per cent given to first four of 
the classes there listed, I should prefer 
the following: General works .04; Phi- 
losophy .01; Religion .02; Sociology 
.09. 1 think that in these times it is 
far more important to have Sociology 
.09 and Religion .02, than to have Re- 
ligion .05 and Sociology .06. 

G. E. Wire, M. D. 

A bookmark of light weight paper 
(2 1-2 in. by 7 in.) printed in plain type, 
with good sized type used in the head- 
lines, has been found a very practical 
and useful little luxury in the Withers 
public library. One side is devoted to 
quotations on books and reading, which 
many of our patrons have committed 
to memory. The other side is devoted 
to extracts from our ''State Law," 
*'City Ordinance," '* Rules and Regu- 
lations," in regard to the penalties for 
injury to books, papers, etc.; also the 
most important rules for the circulation 
of books and the hours of opening. The 
bookmarks are inexpensive and more 
than pay for themselves, as now few 
books are brought in with turned down 
leaves and there certainly is a general 
improvement in the use of books. We 
adopted the idea from the Peoria pub- 
lic library where they have been in use 
for some time with equal satisfaction. 
EvvA L. MooRE. 
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Public Libraries 

(monthly) 

Library Bureau Publishers 

M. B. AHBRN Editor 

CONTRIBUTINQ CDITORS: 

I.e. Dana Denver P. L. 

Theresa West Milwaukee P. L. 

H. L. Elmendorf St Joseph P. L. 

F. M. CRUNDbN St Louis P. L. 

Melvil Dewey Director N. Y. State library school 

Caroline H . Garland Dover (N. H .) P. L. 

Caroline M. Hewins Hartford P. L. 

F. H. HiLD Chicago P. L. 

Hannah P. James Osterhout F. L., Wilkes Barre 

Alice B. Kroeger, Director library class, 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 

I. N. Larned Buffalo P. L. 

r. L.Montgomery, Wagner Institute of Science library, 

Philadelphia 
Mary W. Plummer, Director library class, 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 

J. C. Rowbll University of California library, 

Berkeley 
Katharine L. Sharp, Director library science. 

Armour Institute. Chicago 

Subscription $1 a year 

Five copies to one library • - - $4 a year 
Single number ..... 20 cents 



The meeting of the A. L. A. at Cleve- 
land pushes the other meetings very 
closely for first place in point of inter- 
est, attendance, pleasure, and profit. 
There were more new faces at this 
meeting than we remember to have 
seen before at any meeting. The papers 
and discussions were not tedious and, 
for the most part, people talked to the 
point and stopped when they reached 
it. The officers in charge have reason 
to rejoice at the very pleasurable time, 
which was largely due to their efforts. 

The new officers of the A. L. A. have 
the best wishes of all concerned in its 
welfare, which will be heartily express- 
ed by cordial cooperation in their work 
for the upbuilding of the library pro- 
fession. Mr Brett has been ready al- 
ways to give his time and strength to 
any plan to help forward the good of 
the library world, and the library pro- 
fession will not be slow to return to 
him in his new position the same help 
which he has so freely bestowed on 
others. Mr Hayes has always been a 
warm friend of library interests, and it 
will be a helpful thing for the associa- 
tion to have as secretary a man who. 



while keeping in touch with the prog- 
ress of the library profession, has also 
been a man of affairs in the world at 
large. We present elsewhere portraits 
of the president and secretary with 
short sketches of each. 

The tone of President Dana's address 
at Cleveland may seem at first hearing 
to be pessimistic, but when taken as a 
whole and considered as the utterances 
of the man. much helpfulness may 
be derived from it. People assembled 
at a public meeting are usually regaled 
with eulogies on themselves and their 
work. It is a positive good, therefore, 
that occasionally someone should point 
out the faults and failings. No one can 
deny that ** looking from the other 
side" there is room for just complaint, 
and many mistakes of head and heart 
come from a too well satisfied condition 
of mind with one's work and surround- 
ings. A certain amount of dissatisfac- 
tion is necessary to all progress, and 
librarians as well as other people need 
the stimulus of "greater heights beyond 
our line that must yet be attained." 

For the first time in the history of 
the A. L. A. a bookseller, as such, had 
a definite time and place on the pro- 
gram. There were a greater number 
of the craft at Cleveland than has ever 
attended a meeting before. A better 
and larger display of books was pre- 
sented than has been done before. 
Topics of interest to both were dis- 
cussed— material, bindings,work, prices, 
arrangement of stock, and time and 
means of ordering. All this indicates 
a better understanding of the work on 
the part of the book people, and prom- 
ises truer relations between them and 
the libraries than have existed before. 

The growing interest among libra- 
rians and literary workers in the Cleve- 
land cumulative index, shows the need 
that has existed of a monthly record of 
this kind. It is a work that in a short 
time will make innumerable friends. 
The plan pursued in its preparation is 
calculated to make it symmetrical and 
systematic, and therefore extremely 
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valuable. Three trained catalogers, 
chosen on account of well proven abil- 
ity, are constantly at work on it in the 
Cleveland public library. They work 
in consultation, and go over the ground 
to be covered^ carefully andin harmony. 
This means a knowledge by each of 
them of the several divisions, and of 
the work as a whole. The strength of 
the several parts is thus kept symmetri- 
cal and no one part overshadows another 
in style or completeness. The work is 
not retarded by waiting for delayed 
matter at a distance, but goes on sys- 
tematically to a finish. This work de- 
serves the support, not only of the busy 
librarian, who cannot take the time to 
prepare his reference lists as he would 
like to have them, but also of the small 
library that has any considerable 
amount of periodical literature. Book 
people in general will find it exceed- 
ingly valuable as a current index, and 
the cumulative number at the close of 
the year will give in a convenient form 
all the noted topics discussed in over 
fifty leading periodicals for the year. 

It is an outgrowth of a system of ref- 
erence work carried on in the Cleveland 
public library for several years, and now 
published on account of the expressed 
wish of many literary workers for an 
index that would be up to date and on 
hand when most needed. While an 
annual index is a valuable and neces- 
sary thing in library work, it does not 
furnish information at the time certain 
topics are up for discussion, and it often 
happens that when an annual index 
makes its appearance, topics of the day 
are then based on matters not treated 
of at all in its pages. 

While the meeting at Cleveland was 
a success from every point, it also gives 
room for the question. Is the A. L. A. 
living up to its opportunities? Is its 
influence as far reaching and as inspir- 
ing as it should be? While all who are 
in contact with the association feel and 
acknowledge its helpfulness, their num- 
ber is a very small per cent of all the 
library workers in the country. There 
are more than 5,000 libraries in the 



United States and Canada, and yet there 
were less than 300 libraries represented 
at Cleveland. That the meeting at 
Cleveland was so largely attended, was 
the result of the indefatigable work of 
a few members, and especially of the 
retiring secretary. Prompted by the 
A. L. A. spirit of helpfulness, he spent 
largely of his own time and means to 
work up an interest in the matter, and 
yet was not able to meet all the oppor- 
tunities which presented themselves for 
effective work. His obligation to his 
own library was strained to the utmost 
to get the time to do the work which 
he accomplished, while it represents an 
actual expenditure of his own means of 
a considerable amount, and one can not 
be surprised that he felt unable to as- 
sume the duties longer. This condition 
ought not to exist in such a body as 
the A. L. A. 

The secretary ought to be able to 
respond to all calls for his presence and 
help as a representative of the A. L. A. 
at library meetings in different states, 
and the expense of it should be borne 
by the association. A wonderful work 
can be done in the next few years by 
sending out wherever needed, an enthu- 
siastic representative of the A. L. A. to 
present its advantages and opportuni- 
ties. Public Libraries hopes to see 
the executive board take such action 
soon as will relieve Mr Hayes of the 
embarrassments which hampered Mr. 
Elmendorf, and in this it voices the 
sentiment of a majority of fair-minded 
library workers. The additions to the 
membership of the association which 
will be made by helping Mr Hayes to 
do the work he is capable of doing in 
the library field, will more than cover 
the cost, beside the inestimable help 
it will be to the library cause. And 
lastly, the A. L. A. is not a penurious 
beggar to ask any man to spend his 
own money for it, however much he 
may have. The A. L. A. should be to 
everyone what it is to a few — an inspi- 
ration, a source of helpfulness, a lofty 
standard to lead the way to higher and 
better things in the library world.- 
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American Library Association 

Eighteenth General Conference, Cleveland 
and Mackinaw 

September z-zx, 1896 

Tuesday morning, September i, clear 
and bright, brought to Cleveland a large 
body of enthusiastic, and for the most 
part, good-natured people. The party 
from Chicago was the first to arrive, 
although many librarians who had gone 
independently were already in the city. 
The bunting and other decorations dis- 
played, gave a feeling of elation to the 
travelers, though there was a silent 
question of why the pristine glory of 
the red, white and blue had departed. 
Later it was learned that these same 
colors had been doing duty for a whole 
month previous, in the different gather- 
ings of other distinguished associations 
assembled to celebrate Cleveland's cen- 
tennial. There was a good deal of won- 
der when the hotel which had been as- 
signed as headquarters was reached, at 
the great crowd of every hue and kind. 
It was soon evident, however, that we 
were not the center of attraction as 
there seemed to be a steady stream to- 
ward an upper room. Soon word was 
passed that William J. Bryan was shak- 
ing hands with his fellow-citizens and 
whether from curiosity or a claim on 
the title, many of the librarians joined 
the procession and passed in review 
before the Boy Orator of the Platte. 
Mrs Bryan, it might be remarked in 
passing, is one of an interested commit- 
tee to sustain a system of traveling li- 
braries in Nebraska. About noon the 
eastern librarians arrived and as the 
other guests of the hotel departed, 
the personnel soon assumed a familiar 
appearance and while never before were 
so many new workers at a convention, 
the A. L. A. was soon in evidence. 
Tuesday afternoon was spent in visit- 
ing points of interest around the city, 
the several libraries, and in renewing 
acquaintance between members who 
had met before. The Case library was 
an object of interest with its bright, 
clean rooms, and the evident air of 
thrift, if one may use the word regard- 



ing libraries, which seemed to pervade 
the place. Chas. H. Orr, the librarian, 
and his pleasant assistant. Miss Fitch, 
were ready at all times to show the li- 
brarians around and bring to notice the 
interesting things to be seen in the 
library. 

Peter F. Neff, of the Western Re- 
serve, has one of the finest collections 
of historical material that the West pos- 
sesses. As he kindly showed the visi- 
tors through, one unconsciously felt the 
small part of all that exists in our day. 
The collection of historical records, 
manuscripts, state documents of United 
States and the separate states is very 
valuable. The library is badly cramped 
for room, but in a short time will have 
a new home where the display can be 
utilized to a better advantage. 

The public library was thronged with 
visitors all the afternoon. It was decor- 
ated with flags and flowers, and the cor- 
dial welcome extended to all who enter- 
ed made the place so attractive that 
many lingered here until too late to visit 
the other libraries. The arrangement of 
this library deserves the praise which 
was freely expressed by all, especially 
the plan of placing in each division the 
card catalog belonging to that class. 

Tuesday night a reception to the vis- 
itors was held in the parlors of the 
Hollenden. and a delightful evening was 
spent in renewing old acquaintances 
and making new. 

Formal Opening 

The 1 8th general conference of the 
American Library Association was 
called to order on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 2, at 9 A. M., by President John 
Cotton Dana, librarian public library, 
Denver, Colo. The opening meeting 
was held in the hall of the Chamber of 
Commerce and proved much too large 
for even these commodious quarters. 
Many people were not able to enter the 
hall, and a large number were com- 
pelled to stand during most of the ex- 
ercises. Mr Dana's address was one 
of the most widely discussed features 
of the entire meeting. It will repay a 
thorough and careful reading by all 
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thoughtful librarians who have the good 
of the library cause of the future at 
heart. It was strong, straightforward, 
honest and timely. While one may 
differ as to the correctness of some of 
the conclusions, he cannot help but 
assent to the truth of most of the sen- 
timents expressed. He said in part: 
Hear the other side 

Library buildings are, almost with- 
out exception, poorly adapted to their 
purpose. The books within them are 
very largely fiction of a low grade. The 
people who use these books are, a good 
proportion of them, lazy, idly curious, 
and more concerned to get the last 
flashy novel than to improve themselves 
or any one else. There are a few li- 
braries that are not open to some of the 
charges set against them. The pur- 
poseless pettiness of the great mass of 
popular reading, the lack of aim or ef- 
fort in many of the frequenters of the 
public library, the triviality of much of 
its educational work, are all counts in 
the indictment. So too are the facts 
that the library relieves the idle and 
incompetent from the necessity of go- 
ing to work to earn money for books, 
that it checks the tendency toward 
book collecting, and that it tends to 
lead parents to become indifferent to 
their children's reading, "just as the 
free public school may lead them to be 
indifferent to their formal education." 

It is well to know the case against 
the library, that more effort may be 
made to justify the library calling, and 
to make the library itself of more use 
in the world. To do this, the librarian 
must realize that the library is good 
only as he makes it so, that he himself 
is of no importance in his community 
by virtue of his office alone, and that 
hehad best divest himself of all the trap- 
pings of self-satisfaction and awaken to 
a sense of sins of omission, of things 
undone or ill done. 

Let the librarian, then, who would 
make the charge of the other side void 
and of no effect, look first to his own per- 
sonal growth and beware of the narrow- 
ing effects of too much books; let him be 
social; let him be outspoken on subjects 



of liberal management: let him support, 
work with, and advertise the A. L. A.; 
let him be in touch with the library 
section of the N. E. A., and enlist the 
teachers in the service of the library; 
let him win the support of the local 
book and newsdealer, and encourage 
the ownership of books; let him inter- 
est in his library local book lovers, stu- 
dents, scholars, and men of affairs; let 
him recognize and aid in all ways pos- 
sible the clubs, associations, and socie- 
ties of his town, clergymen, editors, and 
even Sunday-school libraries; let him 
make his own library part of the life 
of his community, and let him also be 
quick to recognize his fellow-workers, 
and to extend all aid and support to 
other libraries. He will be all the more 
eager to do this, because only by so 
doing can he and his fellows become 
of importance in the world, and gain 
that position of dignity and influence 
to which their calling would seem to 
entitle them. Librarians now are of 
not much importance in the world of 
affairs. A raising of the standard of 
librarianship by inspiring and advoca- 
ting in modern methods every humblest 
librarian in every smallest community 
will do more than anything else to 
make the title ** librarian," one which 
will bring its bearer respect and influ- 
ence wherever it is worn. 

The president's address was followed 
by another from J. N. Larned, of the 
Buffalo library, which was one of his 
usual scholarly and masterly efforts. 
He chose as his subject: 

Prospect and retrospect in the closing years 
of the century 

and sought to look at the present age as 
it will appear to philosophic students of 
the future. They will find, in his opin- 
ion, that the dominant processes of civ- 
ilization in modern times, which have 
tended to what may be called the widen- 
ing of life, have been so enormously ac- 
celerated in recent years, and have pre- 
cipitated their later effects upon us so 
suddenly and rapidly that they have 
produced a peculiar shallowness and 
vulgarity in the culture of the period. 
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The facility of communication to which 
the world has now attained is a revolu- 
tionary influence not adequately under- 
stood. It has stripped commerce of 
the dignity which used to belong to it 
as a field of heroic adventure and as 
the most important of scientific schools, 
and the mercenary motives which actu- 
ate it are shown bare to the sight in 
their naked vulgarity. It has made the 
democracy of free countries, which 
was only potential even down to the 
generation of our fathers, a real, prac- 
tical fact, both politically and socially, 
by making possible and easy the organ- 
ization of combinations which was dif- 
ficult or impossible befoce. It has 
brought us to the stage of social evolu- 
tion at which a real popular opinion, 
half informed and unreasonable for the 
most part, but nevertheless a deter- 
mined opinion formed by individual 
minds, appears wide awake, for the 
first time in human history — watchful 
of passing events and rising questions, 
and ready to act on them day by day, 
as they come. It is an absolutely new 
force in society, wholly different in kind 
as well as in degree from what passed 
for public opinion a century or half a 
•century ago. It is eating like an acid 
into the substance of the great old po- 
litical parties of every democratic na- 
tion, and the whole ancient structure of 
society is being dissolved by its action. 
The old apparent stabilities are 
everywhere giving way, to be replaced 
by conditions of unstable equilibrium — 
the conditions in fact, which Nature in 
all her working identifies with organic 
life — and which promise, therefore, a 
vital and enduring constitution of soci- 
ety for the future. But we are in the 
chaotic interval, between a solidity that 
was crystalized in the classes and parties 
and churches of an inorganic society 
hitherto, and the elasticity of living 
tissue that will come into the substance 
of the social body hereafter. If the 
old order is dissolved by a fluid ease of 
intercourse and communication among 
its members, a new order will arise 
from the yet greater mobilities of a 
coming time. 



Among temporary effects of the sud- 
den widening of communication and 
travel within recent years, the vulgar- 
izing of the newspaper press is the most 
disheartening of all. The common 
school, making possible readers, and 
the newspaper, inviting them to read, 
arrived together in the world at a con- 
junction which might have seemed to 
be a happy miracle for the universaliz- 
ing of culture among the races of the 
West. If it could have been possible 
then to deal with newspapers as other 
educational agencies are dealt with; to 
invest them with definite moral respon- 
sibilities; to take away from them their 
mercenary motive; to endow them as 
colleges are endowed — if that could 
have been possible, to what imaginable 
degree of common culture might not 
Europe and America by this time be 
approaching? As it is, we are as we 
are today, disputing and striving to 
explain to one another a condition of 
society which shames all who think of 
it. The irresponsible reporter has in 
most cases dethroned the responsible 
editor and reigns in his place, making 
the daily literature on which most of us 
feed and tincture our minds. It is a 
monotoned literature, its one note flip- 
pancy, and its flippancy is infecting all 
popular literature and art. 

But if the common mind of the age 
is trivialized and vulgarized by its 
newspapers and its commerce, it is be- 
ing at the same time pricked to a new 
alertness, and faculties are being wak- 
ened in it that will some day answer 
the call to the higher uses. And the 
world was never before so alive with 
moral and intellectual energies working 
to that end. We are seeing the rise of 
an enterprise in education which rivals 
the enterprise of mechanical industry 
and trade. Books are being made to 
do considerably alone what books and 
newspapers ought rightly to be doing 
together. How to win readers of the 
general mass from unwholesome news- 
papers to wholesome books, or how to 
change the spirit of the common news- 
papers of the day from flippancy to so- 
briety, from the tone of the worst in 
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social mariners and morals to the tone 
of the best, is the gravest pending prob- 
lem of civilization. The zeal and the 
energy of free schools and free libra- 
ries can achieve the • solution of it, and 
there is nothing else that can. 

At the close of Mr Larned's address 
H. M. Utley of Detroit, extended a 
cordial invitation from Detroit to visit 
the city on the post conference trip. 

A recess of a few moments was taken, 
and the audience moved around to 
secure, if possible, more comfortable 
positions in the crowded room. 

The next exercise was presented by 
Bernard Green, superintendent of con- 
struction of the National library at 
Washington, D. C. Mr Green gave a 
very exhaustive description of the 
building, its fittings and fuirposes, 
which was copiously illustrated by 
wall drawings, and blue prints which 
were passed among the audience. 

National library building 

In the most comprehensive sense 
this is the largest, most monumental 
and beautiful, the best appointed, and 
therefore the grandest building that 
the world has yet erected for the sole 
purpose of a library. With but poor and 
incomplete examples of large library 
buildings to precede it, its design is 
necessarily based on theory and deduc- 
tion rather than established principles, 
for there were none. Its plan is gen- 
eric, affording the largest latitude for 
expansion and rearrangement to meet 
future indefinite needs. 

The crowded condition of the library 
as early as 1872 called for more room, 
and new quarters began to be discussed 
in Congress, but no action was taken 
until 1886. when a separate building 
was provided for. Work began in 1887, 
but the plan and management were 
changed in 1888. and the present plan 
was adopted. Since then, operations 
have continued and the building is 
nearly finished at a total cost of six and 
a quarter millions of dollars. The long 
delay of Congress in coming to a con- 
clusion was doubtless a blessing in the 
end, as it might not otherwise have 



provided so munificently and effect- 
ively, and thus obtained the present 
magnificent result. 

The building has been erected under 
the independent charge of General 
Thos. L. Casey, chief of equerries of 
the army. It is of three stories and 
cellar, with four open courts. The 
middle is occupied by the rotunda. 100 
feet in diameter, and 125 feet high in 
the clear, crowned by the gilded dome. 
This rotunda is the public reading room 
and center of administration of the li- 
brary proper. It is reached through 
the grand staircase hall from the main 
entrance. Around the rotunda or read- 
ing room '^re two tiers of alcoves so 
arranged with shelving as to provide 43 
private study spaces for readers. Over 
these is a spacious public gallery, above 
which are eight semicircular windows 
of 32 feet diameter for lighting the 
reading room. Adjoining the octagon 
are three radiating book stacks, each 
nine stories or tiers in height. Two of 
these stacks will accommodate 800,000 
volumes each, and the other 175,000, 
which, together with the shelving in 
the octagon alcoves, make a total of 
about 2,000,000 volumes. 

The building is 470 feet by 340 feet 
on the ground, covering about three 
and three-quarter acres, and is about 
a quarter of a mile from the Capitol. 
The lower story is 14 feet high, the 
next 21, and the upper one 28 feet. 
These numbers being multiples of 7 
feet, which is the height of the several 
stack stories, the main floors of the 
building coincide with the correspond- 
ing stack decks. 

The plan of the building is perfectly 
symmetrical on the east and west axis 
and provides for the so-called central 
system of administration, similar to 
that of the British Museum. In the 
center of the reading room is the at- 
tendants' desk, inclosed by th^ catalog 
counter and containing all apparatus 
for communication and automatic trans- 
portation to the book stacks. Around 
this are three concentric circular rows 
of readers' tables, all visible from a 
raised station in the center, and accom- 
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modating 246 readers, allowing four feet 
of space to each. Twenty-four pneu- 
matic tubes in the central desk com- 
municate with the several decks in the 
stacks, the librarian's office, and the 
Capitol, carrying messages and serving 
also as speaking tubes. Electric tele- 
phones, etc., are also provided. 

The building is solid and permanent 
in construction, and, of course, fireproof 
in the highest sense. Its exterior walls 
are of New Hampshire granite and the 
court walls of light enameled bricks 
and granite. 

To librarians the most interesting 
feature is the book stacks, which are of 
an entirely new and special^ design for 
this building. Eighteen important req- 
uisites are fulfilled in their construc- 
tion. They can be understood and 
appreciated only by being seen. The 
framework is of steel and cast iron, the 
decks of white marble slabs, and the 
shelves of light cold rolled steel bars 
as smooth as glass. An iron stairway 
and hydraulic elevator in the middle of 
the stack adds to the conveniences of 
internal communication. 

A mechanical automatic book carrier 
consisting of a pair of endless cables 
conveying trays, runs vertically in a 
shaft down through the stack to the 
cellar, thence horizontally to a shaft 
leading up into the center of the read- 
ing room. The trays are of comb tooth 
form, engaging with toothed receiving 
and delivery plates, so that the cables 
run continuously 100 feet per minute, 
receiving and delivering books auto- 
matically. 

Warming and ventilation of the build- 
ing is by the indirect method with hot 
water coils. Fans are applied for occa- 
sional use for the stacks and reading 
room and may be used elsewhere if 
found desirable. All boilers, coal vaults, 
pumps, etc., are located entirely outside 
the building under ground. 

A tunnel large enough for a man to 
walk through connects the library with 
the Capitol, and will contain an endless 
cable book carrier of capacity equal to 
a bound volume of newspapers. Tele- 
phone wires and the pneumatic tube 



referred to will also run in this tunnel. 
By these means, members of Congress 
may communicate quickly and fully 
with the librarian and more promptly 
get information and books than can 
now be done with the library in the 
Capitol itself. 

The building is extensively and beau- 
tifully enriched by the works of many 
of our best sculptors and painters, and 
no building in the world surpasses it in 
these particulars. All suitable spaces 
are occupied with fitting quotations and 
the names of the world's greatest men. 

Next winter the structure will be 
completed in every particular and 
turned over to Congress for occupation 
by the library, within the time and cost 
originally estimated and fixed by law. 
Its capabilities and magnitude will not 
for somT time be realized, and the 
question of its best use for the greatest 
good of the nation and of mankind must 
receive the most intelligent and studi- 
ous consideration. 

Mr Green was followed by F. A. Cran- 
dall, superintendent of public docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C, on the never- 
failing topic of public documents and 
the new public document bill. Mr. 
Crandall said in part: 

This office has been, from the first, 
over-pressed with routine work, over- 
whelmed with correspondence of more 
than one hundred letters a day, and 
constantly in contact with problems of 
legal interpretation and library prac- 
tice for which no precedents were to be 
found. The organization was com- 
pleted and work begun July i, 1895. 
The statistics from that date to June 
31, 1896 are: 

Accumulations from various de- 
partments 252,602 vols. 

New work from gov't printing 

office 143.091 V0I5. 

Exchanges from libraries 3i»32i " 

Catalog copies, over 60,000 " 

These were not all bound volumes, 
but were made up in part of pamphlets,, 
bills, resolutions, etc. During the year 
the volumes distributed 

To depository libraries 105,170 vols. 

To libraries other than deposito- 
ries — ► 66,016 vols. 
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Works distributed on the order of 

members of Congress 13,580 vols. 

Sold 3,563 " 

To departments to complete tiles. . 1,134 *' 

There have been few complaints of 
books lost or mis-sent, and as all our 
sendings are by registered mail, we 
have been able in all cases to trace and 
deliver unaccounted for volumes. 
There is an impression throughout the 
country that a member of Congress 
can get as many books as he likes. 
This is a mistake. A ledger account is 
kept with each member, and he cannot 
get a copy beyond his allotment except 
by trading with some other member or 
by buying. As there is a fraction re- 
maining over the congressional allot- 
ment, it is provided by law that these 
shall be sent to the superintendent of 
public documents for the use of libraries 
to be named by members of Congress 
and for sale. I have asked each senator 
and representative to name one library 
for this purpose. These form the list 
of •* remainder" libraries and number 
about 240. They have one advantage 
over the depositories, in that the books 
are bound in cloth and frequently fur- 
nished months and even years before 
the same books are ready for shipment 
to the depositories. There is a list of 
libraries entitled to receive publications 
of the United States Geographical Sur- 
vey. There are about 600 of these. 
We have about 1,300 libraries to which 
we furnish regular supplies of public 
documents in greater or less number. 
We are always glad to be able to help 
all libraries to fill their sets of docu- 
ments, or even furnish the whole set 
when we can do so. One very impor- 
tant work has been to supply various 
missing records to government depart- 
ments. Not a single government de- 
partment or bureau has a complete set, 
even of its own publications. 

The most serious undertaking in 
which we have been engaged has been 
the preparation of the first annual cata- 
log of our documents. The name, "com- 
prehensive index," is a misleading title. 
It does not index any public document; 
but catalogs all those of the fifty-third 



Congress up to the end of the fiscal 
year 1895. I have been of some use to 
the trained catalogers who have had 
charge of the work, as 1 represented 
the next most important party in inter- 
est, namely, the ignorant public, for 
which my qualifications were indisput- 
able. The various knotty problems 
have been tried on me, on the theory 
that if they could be made clear to me 
they could be made clear to anyone 
else. If I could not be instructed up 
to the standard of the work, then the 
standard was simplified until it came 
within my limitations, and I can finally 
say that I understand nearly all of it. 
We have strong hopes that this catalog 
will be found more convenient and 
valuable than any previous catalog of 
public documents, and are pushing the 
work on the new volume on the same 
plan. This volume will cover the work 
along to the end of the fiscal year 1896. 

The first part of the so-called "con- 
solidated index" is partly complete in 
manuscript. This, also, practically 
speaking, is a catalog, but as it will take 
the place of the various so-called in- 
dexes that have since the 30th Congress 
appeared in the front of the volume of 
congressional documents, it is thought 
best to retain the old name. The in- 
dex will practically be a finding list for 
congressional documents proper, and 
will not treat of public documents in 
general. 

The library work of our office, which 
has included the exchanges and care 
of duplicates, has been enormous and 
the number of assistants small, but a 
surprising amount of work has been 
accomplished. A reference library of 
1,200 volumes has been established and 
a quarter of a million duplicates have 
been made ready for use. It does not 
seem an extravagant estimate to say 
that this government property thus re- 
claimed is worth half a million dollars. 
The printing and binding alone cost 
that much, while the cost of compila- 
tion is beyond computation. An im- 
portant part of our work has been the 
finding of all sorts of books for all sorts 
of people. We have had applications 
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for pretty much everything the Govern- 
ment has published since Washington's 
inauguration in 1789, and certainly for 
many things that the Government has 
never published. A recent letter from 
a citizen in the West asks how he can 
get copies of the Statesman s year book 
without paying $3.00 apiece; another 
wants a copy of Coin's Financial School. 
Such applications are easily disposed 
of; but to all applications for public 
documents, no matter how old or ob- 
scure, we give our most serious atten- 
tion. In the absence of catalogs, and 
in view of the eccentric methods of 
publication adopted by some govern- 
ment officials, this work of looking up 
old documents is extremely difficult. 

It was a matter of serious disappoint- 
ment that we were unable to secure the 
passage of the bill to improve printing 
and binding methods of the public 
documents. These methods are what 
they might be expected to be, in view 
of the fact that they are devised by the 
heads of 120 different publishing bu- 
reaus, few of whom have had any train- 
ing in bookmaking, each of whom acts 
for himself without any central super- 
vision. What was proposed in the new 
bill was to establish by law a few general 
principles recognized by librarians and 
publishers as sound, and to which no 
public bureau would have much difficulty 
in conforming. It passed the House 
and there was no opposition to it in the 
Senate; but its members were so busy 
with other matters which they thought 
were more important, that they failed 
to take it up. I have no doubt of the 
passage of the bill the next session. It 
will be the first step in the improve- 
ment of the document service of the 
government, and a very important one. 

If I were to attempt to draw a literary 
moral from the first year's experience 
of the document office, I would prob- 
ably ask to be credited with doing 
something to offset the flood of fiction 
which is giving libraries so much con- 
cern. Possibly, however, the inunda- 
tion of public documents may lead to 
results more terrible than fiction read- 
ing. We send out a good deal of pure 



imagination ourselves in the Congres- 
sional Record and some other publica- 
tions, and many librarians help us by 
stowing away the more matter-of-fact 
public documents where nobody can 
get them. C. A. Cutter has proposed, 
and the Massachusetts library club 
has approved, a proposition that, in- 
stead of the present depository method, 
by which everything published is given 
to all libraries alike, the plan to be 
adopted of each public library asking 
for such documents as it needs and can 
care for. 1 give my own very hearty 
approval of this plan, but it can only 
be carried out by legislation. Under 
Mr Cutter's plan it could in a very few 
years be found which sort of public 
documents were in most demand and 
the size of the editions published could 
be gauged correctly. Then it would 
not so often be the case as it now is that 
books which so few want are printed in 
great numbers, while others for which 
there is a most eager demand, are in 
limited supplies. 

At the close of Mr Crandall's paper 
R. R. Bowker called attention to the 
report of the committee on public doc- 
uments, which had already been printed. 
He also presented the following resolu- 
tions to the association which were 
adopted: Approval of the supplemen- 
tary public document bill; extending 
the thanks of the association to George 
D. Perkins of Iowa, for his efforts in 
behalf of the bill; approval of the sepa- 
ration of the copyright office from the 
National library; condemning political 
influence in the administration of librarj' 
affairs. 

The morning having been taken up 
with these discussions, and the room 
being uncomfortably filled with people, 
it was decided to adjourn until after- 
noon, when, it was announced, the 
meeting would be held in the Army 
and Navy building, on Superior street. 

The second session began promptly 
at 2:30 in the hall of the Army and Navy 
building, which was none too large to 
hold the people assembled. After 
some discussion of the appointment of 
a committee to confer with the con- 
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gressional committee on the National 
library, on the reorganization of that 
institution, the matter was tabled. The 
first exercise was the presentation of 
a paper by George lies, Montreal, on 
Appraisal of literature 

A typical American museum of 
twenty years ago contained valuable 
specimens drawn from earth, air and 
ocean. It had received rich gifts both 
from science and art; but the general 
effect of it was not alluring; it repelled 
ordinary mortals. Only the student 
could find meat and drink in the shelves 
and cases. There has been a marvel- 
ous change from dullness to fascination 
in our day. As one enters the museum 
at Washington, at Cambridge, at New 
York, he is held by one vivid interest 
after another until he is compelled with 
regret to leave. Much of this change 
must be credited to discoveries and in- 
ventions in the past twenty years that 
have increased the capital of museums. 
Much also has been done by giving col- 
lections a reasoned order. But an im- 
provement equal to any other in im- 
portance has been the labeling of every 
specimen fully and clearly, instead of 
bestowing only its name. The curator 
has taken the printer for his partner 
and sought to say everything that may 
awaken the visitor's interest, and an- 
swer every question he is likely to ask. 
We owe gratitude to the man who 
enables a specimen to tell its story, ex- 
plain whence it came, what it is good 
for. and its place in the great scheme 
of interpretation. 

While the museum has been advan- 
cing in wealth and in methods of mak- 
ing that wealth available to the plain 
people, the public library has borne it 
fraternal company in the service of 
popular culture. As the museum has 
been enriched by new gifts from the 
explorer, the discoverer, the inventor, 
so has the public library received new 
wealth in the provinces of art and 
science, scholarship and research, his- 
tory, poetry and romance. And better 
modes of classifying its treasures, new 
and old, improvement in every detail 
of administration, have brought the 



public library to vastly extended use- 
fulness, and, notably, in the cooperation 
more and more intimate which has in 
consequence sprung up between it and 
the museum. 

It is with regard to this matter of 
the label that the methods of the mu- 
seum are distinctly in advance of those 
of its neighbor and friend, the public 
library. The curator has put so much 
light and color into his ticket that the 
dry bones of his cases move and live; 
the librarian still shows a catalog of 
mere titles which the ordinary reader 
runs over much as he might a series of 
tickets in a museum twenty years ago. 
Great treasures are undoubtedly heaped 
up in the shelves before him, but he 
takes the fact very largely upon trust. 

In the unrespecting catalog no au- 
thority is before or after another. 
Francis Parkman and a catchpenny his- 
torical compiler touch elbows. There 
should be an opportunity to choose 
books for the best reason possible. 
Readers cannot rely on the recommen- 
dation of a friend or the direction of a 
laudatory advertisement. It is not 
always the most popular author who 
deserves popularity. Popular educa- 
tion will receive an immense impulse 
when guidance of trustworthy judges 
of literature is rendered to the plain 
people in a brief, descriptive, critical 
and comparative note, duly signed and 
dated to be carried within the book it- 
self, and also to follow the title card in 
the public library. Thus the reader 
will be able to see the relative value of 
books on all subjects in the library. 

The label in the museum is descrip- 
tive purely. The book note must be not 
only descriptive but critical, and so 
ably and justly critical as to commend 
itself to every informed mind. One 
advantage rests with the appraiser of 
literature, his notes can serve at once 
hundreds of public libraries and thou- 
sands of isolated students. It has been 
objected that the proper place for notes 
of this quality would be in bibliograph- 
ies and not on cards in the library cata- 
log. Few readers would take the 
trouble to find them in bibliographies, 
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whereas a reader could not very well 
dodge a note if it stood before him in 
the catalog. Library machinery as it 
stands, is excellent as machinery. It 
can take on a new character and fresh 
usefulness when its mechanism includes 
the best available judgments of the 
stores committed to its keeping. 

This appraisal of the vast and swiftly 
extending field of literature can only 
be obtained by piecemeal. Let one 
department of literature be worthily 
passed upon, and we shall soon know 
whether the public wishes to have our 
plans carried further. We must try to 
educate the people to require the aid 
we can render them, and in this regard 
nothing is freighted with more promise 
than the alliances that are springing up 
between the public library and the pub- 
lic schools. 

Success of literary appraisal will 
turn upon the adoption of common 
sense methods. A partnership with 
some leading publisher should be 
formed. It is well to qualify opinions 
as to what people ought to want, by 
cool perceptions of what they really 
do want, as proved by what they buy 
and pay for. It would be well to ac- 
cept no aid that is not fully subject to 
the direction or approval of this asso- 
ciation's publishing committee. The 
public library has waited a long time 
for its note of guidance; let it wait as 
much longer as may be necessary to 
get that note in sensible form of the 
right quality, and first of all with re- 
spect to such books as best deserve the 
golden scales we are trying to set up. 

Mr lies* paper was followed by the 
reports from the different boards and 
committees. The executive board re- 
ported first, on the proposed European 
trip. The invitation from the L. A. U. 
K. had been accepted and the matter 
was up for discussion. The remarks 
on this subject were very pointed, and 
the interest manifested in the subject 
was certainly profound. After a con- 
siderable amount of what might be 
termed firing in the air, the matter was 
referred to a committee to make a re- 
port later in the season. The board 



also reported concerning the Library 
primer. A committee was appointed 
to look after the matter of the revision 
and distribution and take whatever 
steps seemed best, in their judgment, 
to dispose of the matter finally. The 
treasury report, submitted by Mr An- 
derson, acting treasurer, showed the 
A. L. A. to be in a very prosperous 
condition. The membership had in- 
creased to nearly 400, and a good, 
round sum over expenses was reported 
in the treasury. The report on necrol- 
ogy showed a loss of three members in 
the past year: Jessie Allen, of Omaha; 
Bessie R. Mackay, of Philadelphia, and 
R. C. Woodward, Springfield, O. Proper 
eulogies of these members will appear 
in the proceedings. 

Caroline M. Hewins presented the 
report on gifts and bequests, which 
showed a most gratifying condition of 
generosity toward the library move- 
ment in various parts of the country. 
The report is too long and too varied 
to attempt to give any large part of it; 
but it will be found in the published 
proceedings of the association. A sum- 
mary of it gives S2,soo,ooo in money; 
$1,000,000 in buildings; 100,000 vol- 
umes, besides pictures, statues, brie a- 
brac, and manuscripts. A committee, 
of one from each state, was suggested 
to be responsible for the news concern- 
ing gifts to libraries of that state, and 
all these items are to be sent to the 
chairman of the committee before the 
annual meeting of the A. L. A. 

The resolution concerningtheattitude 
of the A. L. A. toward the policy of the 
National library at Washington again 
brought on a lively discussion; the 
matter was finally referred to a com- 
mittee to report later in the session. 

Wednesday evening was the most 
thoroughly enjoyable evening spent in 
Cleveland. The Rowfant Club opened 
their beautiful club house to conven- 
tion delegates for the first time in its 
history, and the members of the A. L. 
A. were cordially and gracefully re- 
ceived by the president of the club. 
The club's collection of rare books and 
bindings, curios, pictures, and quaint 
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furniture formed interesting topics of 
conversation and led to a most de- 
lightful evening. The readers of Pub- 
lic Libraries will agree that the very 
interesting account of the Rowfant 
Club, by Librarian Orr, in our Septem- 
ber number gives a true picture of the 
delights to be found within the walls 
of the Rowfant Club house. The en- 
tire house was placed at the disposal 
of the guests, and rare treasures were 
free to the inspection of all. Refresh- 
ments were served and the guests left 
regretfully at a late hour. The atmos- 
phere of the place was charming, and 
one can readily believe that its popu- 
larity exceeds its bounds. 

The session opened promptly Thurs- 
day morning at 9 o'clock. Notwith- 
standing a drenching rain the attend- 
ance was larger than at any previous 
time. After a few announcements the 
program opened with a paper by John 
Thompson, of the Philadelphia free 
library, on Traveling libraries. He re- 
viewed the subject at length, speaking 
of its purposes and its advantages, not 
only in the rural districts, but also in 
larger towns; calling attention to the 
work which might be done in police 
stations, fire houses, and other city 
offices where many employees have 
long hours of enforced idleness, wait- 
ing to be called upon. Mr Thompson 
ha» promised a paper on this topic for 
Public Libraries in the near future. 
A committee of five was appointed to 
collect and report statistics of travel- 
ing libraries for the next conference. 

C: A. Cutter of the Forbes library, 
Northampton, Mass., who opened the 
talk upon Exhibitions of pictures and 
engravings, gave an account of recent 
successful ones in his own library. Mr 
Cutter urged the employment of this 
means of attracting people to the li- 
brary, as it is needless to say this is 
the object of all such exhibitions. At 
Northampton they began by exhibit- 
ing the collection of photographs of 
mountain peaks collected by the Appa- 
lachian Mountain club, but have also 
held exhibitions of local collections and 
special loan collections gathered in the 



town. He urged the organization of a 
local photographic club to join the pho- 
tographic league, which is constantly 
taking views from which slides are made 
and sent around for exhibitions. He 
suggested the excellent opportunity 
afforded by the coming European trip, 
of taking along a kodak and getting 
views for the next winter's use. Mr Cut- 
ter strongly recommends a special room 
for such exhibitions, but if no place 
else is available to have them in the 
reading room rather than not hold them 
at all. He gave a simple method of 
hanging by cords fastened to the pic- 
ture strip, strips of lathe to which are 
fastened the prints or photographs by 
means of a bulldog clip. Mr Cutter 
explained the willingness of the Soule 
photograph company to send out pho- 
tographs and engravings free of charge 
to any library, after Christmas, as they 
have engagements for exhibitions up 
to that time. The Appalachian Moun- 
tain club have also a collection of pho- 
tographs which they will send to libra- 
ries for display, for the cost of carriage. 

S: S. Green, of the Worcester (Mass.) 
library, continued the discussion upon 
exhibitions. Mr Green has held these 
for many years and made arrangements 
when the building was rebuilt to have 
the whole upper floor thrown together in 
order that it may be so used, also some 
room upon the ground floor, and places 
at the foot of the stairway or in some 
prominent place a notice that the ex- 
hibition is in progress. He began these 
by examples of works of art illustrating 
the genius of Raphael, and has since 
had many, including Russian antiquities, 
Sevres china, textile fabrics, Spanish 
literature, — the titles of which may be 
found in the annual report of the li- 
brary. In connection with the school 
work the library has hung photographs 
and cuts illustrative of some period of 
history or literature which is being 
studied in the grammar schools, and 
the children are asked to come in at 
anytime and see and study them. This 
is generally kept open two or three 
weeks at a time. 

Mr Green spoke of the great advan- 
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tage of uniting with the local art socie- 
ties to accomplish desirable ends, and 
as affording extended opportunities for 
getting material. He spoke also of the 
Hagar photographic company as an 
excellent source of supplies, but said 
further that if unable to get otherwise 
the engraving or picture wanted, he 
would carefully remove and use illus- 
trations from valuable art books. Mr 
Green's plan for fastening up the prints 
was practically the same as Mr Cutter's, 
with the exception of the use of the 
spring clothes pin instead of the bull- 
dog clip. 

At 10:30 on Thursday morning was 
held one .of the most important and in- 
teresting sessions of the meeting; the 
joint meeting of the A. L. A. and the 
trustees section. C. C. Soule, trustee 
of the Brookline, Mass., public library, 
presided. A large number of promi- 
nent library trustees from all over the 
country were present, many of them 
for the first time. F. M. Crunden, li- 
brarian of the St. Louis public library, 
read an excellent paper on the 

Functions of library trustees and their 
relation to librarians 

Certainly nothing can more conduce 
to the advancement of the library cause 
than a clear conception by trustees of 
their proper share in this great work 
and a full understanding by trustees 
and librarians of their mutual relations. 
It is a fortunate fact, which accounts 
for the rapid development of libraries 
in the past and augurs well for the fu- 
ture, that library boards have generally, 
almost universally, secured the services 
of men of the* highest character. In 
every community the position of library 
trustee is looked upon as one of dignity 
and honor, and is readily accepted by 
men of ability and the most genuine 
public spirit. The place has little at- 
traction for the class of men that form 
so large an element of other public 
bodies, not excepting school boards. 
Therefore the baser does not drive out 
the better; and there have been in li- 
brary boards very few of those scandals 
that disgrace municipal administration 
and lead superficial minds to despair of 



popular government. A list of qualifi- 
cations byC. C. Soule reads as follows: 
sound character, good judgment and 
common sense, public spirit, capacity 
for work, literary taste, representative 
fitness. 

I accept the list without change. No 
one of the qualifications can be spared. 
There is but one question to be con- 
sidered: i. e., by what qualifications on 
the part of trustees and librarian and 
by what relation between them can the 
end for which the library was estab- 
lished, viz., the highest service of the 
community, be most surely attained? 
Libraries, like all other institutions are 
built on a foundation of money; and 
money is further required for their main- 
tenance. The raising of funds, whether 
from public or private sources, is prop- 
erly the trustees' function. When the 
library is once established, the librarian, 
by popularizing the library, will neces- 
sarily render indirectly efficient aid in 
enlarging its revenues. Librarians often 
furnish direct assistance by personal 
canvass, by newspaper appeals, or by 
giving or getting up lectures and enter- 
tainments. The librarian should, of 
course, turn his talents to anything that 
will most help the library; but if he is 
called upon to raise money, it is a 
diversion of his energies from their 
proper sphere. This field belongs to 
the trustee, and in it he works from 
the vantage ground of disinterested 
service. 

In determining the purpose for which 
disbursements shall be made, the libra- 
rian should be called into consultation. 
He should be able to present to the 
trustees all the varied needs of the in- 
stitution, and should express his opinion 
as to their relative importance. With 
this information before them the trus- 
tees can come to a wise decision. If 
the librarian has established a reputa- 
tion for good judgment, in other words, 
if he has proved himself thoroughly 
competent, his recommendation should, 
and will, have great weight. 

In all matters of administrative de- 
tail the librarian should have full free- 
dom and authority, so far as he deserves 
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it and is willing to take the responsibil- 
ity. If, however, he has a good board 
he will be glad to consult the proper 
committee and get the benefit of the 
members' judgment. If he is sure of 
his ground he should have full power 
to act. He should, in my opinion, be 
ex'officio secretary of the board and all 
its committees. Only by listening to 
the discussions of the trustees can he 
thoroughly comprehend the spirit, as 
well as the letter, of the instructions he 
receives. The board is a changing body; 
the librarian is, or should be, a perma- 
nent officer, thoroughly acquainted with 
the history of the institution, its past 
policy and the results of varous experi- 
ments in administration. The trustee 
may be indifferent or oversensitive to 
public opinion He is generally, I think, 
inclined to the latter extreme. He 
should be quick to investigate any rea- 
sonable complaint, and at the same time 
should defend the board and the libra- 
rian against mere captjousness. He 
should deem it his special duty to stand 
between the librarian and the attacks 
of ignorance and personal malice. 

Mr Green thinks it too much to ex- 
pect trustees to reflect of their own mo- 
tion, whether the increased experience 
and efficiency of the librarian does not 
call for larger salary. I think it would 
not be amiss for the board to anticipate 
a request of this kind from the librarian. 
Both parties feel better about it. And 
when the need of retrenchment arises, 
trustees do not give the best evidence 
of their administrative capacity and re- 
source by immediately scaling down 
salaries. This sometimes amounts to 
an enforced contribution from the em- 
ployees to the book fund. There can 
hardly be any question that appoint- 
ment of assistants should be left practi- 
cally to the librarian. He cannot justly 
be held responsible for results unless he 
has the choice of those who are to aid 
him. The formal appointments should, 
of course, be made by the board. The 
trustees having made a choice accord- 
ing to their wisest judgment, and hav- 
ing given him a salary commensurate 
with his labors and the financial ability 



of the library, should hold up his hands 
just as long as he shows himself worthy 
of their support. The librarian is the 
paid executive officer whose duty it is- 
to run the library. So long as it runs* 
smoothly and with satisfactory results 
they should interfere with him as little 
as possible. The moment it appears 
that the results are not satisfactory, and 
that the librarian has lost the confi- 
dence of the board, is the time for a 
change of librarians. There arc prob- 
ably few librarians of long experience 
who do not recognize the two opposite 
types of directors; the one unwilling to 
give any time or thought to the ques- 
tions that come before the board and 
its committees, the other wanting to 
assume all the functions of board and 
librarian. Neither one is to be desired; 
but of the former it may be said that if 
he does no good he at least does no par- 
ticular harm, while the harmful capacity 
of the latter is incalculable. Give me 
a respectable figurehead rather than an 
opinionated, domineering meddler. As 
Mr Green says: **A board of trustees 
owe it to its librarian to protect him 
from the vagaries of impracticable men 
who may by some chance become mem- 
bers of the board." 

The wise librarian will always ac- 
quiesce cheerfully in a decision that 
represents the judgment of the majority 
of the board; but it is rather galling to 
have his well-considered plan set aside 
by the snap judgment of a single mem- 
ber, it may be against the evident pref- 
erence of the rest of the board. Lest 
in thus claiming large liberty for the 
librarian, I may seem to make the posi- 
tion of trustee a sinecure, let me briefly 
recapitulate the various functions of 
the latter: 

1. To raise funds from public or pri- 
vate sources or both. 

2. To manage the funds — to finance 
the institution. 

3. To supervise disbursements, to de- 
termine for what purpose expenditures 
shall be made, to see that they are made 
judiciously and to see that every dollar 
is accounted for. 
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4. To determine the general policy of 
the institution. 

5. To advise with the librarian in ad- 
ministrative details and give him the 
benefit of their business ability in or- 
ganizing the staff and systematizing the 
work of the library. 

6. To criticise the methods of the li- 
brarian and judge the results obtained; 
to spur him on if he lacks energy and 
enterprise; to curb and guide his excess 
of enthusiasm; to check eccentricities 
and to prevent errors of individual 
judgment; finally, to dismiss him if a 
failure and employ some one whom 
they believe to be competent. 

7. In their respective capacity, all 
persons in whom the community has 
confidence, to give the people assurance 
that the administration of the library is 
judicious and that it is managed for the 
j^reatest good of the greatest number. 

These various duties will certainly 
require as much time and thought as 
most men can give to gratuitous public 
service. 

J. K. Hosmer, now librarian of the 
Minneapolis public library, formerly 
trustee of the St. Louis public library, 
opened the discussion, and on account 
of these positions announced himself 
as a sort of connecting link between 
trustees and libraries. He felt that his 
experience as a trustee made him a 
better librarian, and he felt sure that 
he would make a better trustee again 
on account of having been a librarian. 
He endorsed Mr. Crunden's idea of se- 
curing a competent librarian and plac- 
ing matters of administration entirely 
in his hands; better results would come 
from such a course. He strongly ad- 
vocated having women on the board of 
trustees, not as advisers, but as active 
tnembers. 

Colonel J. W. Thompson, trustee of 
the Evanston public library, paid a beau- 
tiful tribute to the work of the women 
on the library board. He said that the 
work of the trustees had brought about 
civil service in the appointments on 
the library staff, and personal fitness 
and ability were the only considerations 
thought of in making appointments. 



He found that it had elevated not only 
the work of the library, but also the 
sentiments of the town toward the in- 
stitution. 

Rutherford P. Hayes, library com- 
missioner for the state of Ohio, said 
that the worst possible feature in the 
government of a library was rotations 
of librarians with the changes of politi- 
cal parties. He had never known a 
case where it had not worked disas- 
trously to the best interests of library 
work. He reported improvement in 
the work in Ohio as the result of the 
work of the commission, and predicted 
better things when the commission 
should more fully take up work which 
they were appointed to do. 

James R. Garfield, trustee of the 
Mentor public library, gave some sound 
advice as to the management of a small 
library, gathered from his personal ex- 
perience as trustee. Mr Garfield's re- 
marks will be given in full on another 
page of Public Libraries. 

Miss Kelso, of New York, told of an 
actual case in her knowledge of a li- 
brary of 360 volumes, governed by a 
board of 60 women who held a meeting 
once a week. 

G. A. McBeth, trustee of the Car- 
negie free library of Pittsburg, said it was 
entirely wrong that the administration 
of a public library should be divided be- 
tween trustees and librarian. A libra- 
rian should be given full power to man- 
age the institution to the best advan- 
tage and then be held responsible for 
good results. The business part of the 
management should be entirely the 
work of the trustees, and the librarian 
should be the connecting link between 
the public and the board. He advo- 
cated long terms of service for both 
trustees and librarians, as experience in 
the work made both more valuable 
officers, and neither can be made valu- 
able where there is frequent rotation. 
Sound business principles should be 
practiced in the administration of a 
public library. A business house only 
asks that a man faithfully perform the 
duties assigned to him in a manner ad- 
vantageous to his employers, who have 
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no concern in his religious and political 
opinions. He also advocated that li- 
brarians should be sent to library meet- 
ings by the board of trustees as a legiti- 
mate expense to the library he serves, 
as it was beyond question that the li- 
brary would receive better service and 
more intelligent administration as the 
result. 

The hard rain which fell during the 
day made it necessary that the plans 
for visiting the branch libraries and 
other places of interest in Cleveland 
should be changed to a later time, and 
Thursday afternoon was taken up with 
matters of the schedule program, so 
that nothing might be left undone or 
interfered with by the change. At 2:30, 
therefore, the exercises were resumed 
and the first matter on the program 
was a paper from Lutie E. Stearns on 
her favorite topic, 

Adyertisiog a library 

Miss Stearns believes that using all 
the means of modern advertising is a 
legitimate and dignified proceeding for 
any public library. She advocated in- 
teresting the public first in the public li- 
brary and educating them afterward. 

Any legitimate means which would 
bring people to the library'with inquir- 
ing minds would be advocated. Au- 
thors might speak with the tongues of 
men and angels, but without advertis- 
ing their books would go without read- 
ers. Some good plans of work are 
given in the following extracts from 
Miss Stearns* paper: 

The greatest aid in this work is the 
newspaper. A catalog never brought 
a man into the library, but has been 
the cause of keeping him out. Many 
librarians who do not believe in adver- 
tising and yet find the circulation of 
books at a low ebb, lay the blame on 
the wheel. She advised giving notes 
on technical books in the newspapers, 
and also printing the list each week of 
new books received. Miss Stearns 
thought it a good plan to advertise in 
railroad stations, drug stores, book 
stores, or other business houses having 
a large number of people visiting them, 
and also to place notices in conspicu- 



ous places in street cars. Placards of 
several library bulletins were on ex- 
hibition on the wall, to which she called 
attention, pointing out their effective- 
ness. She also called attention to the 
work that might be done by advertising 
in the schools by placards, or little 
talks on the books in the library. 

Many libraries publish lists weekly,, 
or oftener, on special topics or recent 
additions, and they are often disap- 
pointed to find the lists so seldom used 
at the library. Now, there is a way 
out of the difficulty and one by which 
any library may have much of its print- 
ing done free of charge. After the list 
appears in the paper, ask the printer to 
save the type in its original form and 
strike off several hundred copies of the 
list on his job press, for distribution. 
Many printers will do this for the mere 
cost of the extra paper and press work; 
others will do it free of charge if one 
arranges a heading such as the following: 

MILWAUKEE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

(Call Slip) 

Furnished by the courtesy 

of 

The Milwaukee Journal 



Watch \\i^ Journal for library notes and 

lists. 

Mark those you wish. 

The Money question. 

One plan suggested by a librarian is 
as follows: I took one library wall for a 
bulletin board, and here I keep various 
and sundry lists, changing them often, 
using signs, big letters, colored inks,, 
pictures, catch words — any and every- 
thing to attract attention. Half of the 
space in our picture gallery, — mounted 
photographs, portraits, views, etc.,. 
clipped from book reviews, catalogs, 
etc., with lists of our books to which 
they refer. These are also changed 
frequently, and are, perhaps, our most 
popular advertisements. Just at pres- 
ent the walls contain complete lists of 
music, including musical novels, elec- 
tricity, mechanics, astronomy, metals, 
selected lists on birds, insects, bees, 
flowers, and housekeeping, Mrs Harriet 
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Beecher Stowe, Summer sports, and 
Alaska. The list on Alaska asks most 
solicitously, '* Hot ? Then come to 
Alaska,** and is illustrated by pen and 
ink sketches transferred by means of 
tissue paper from the books cited. 
Whenever possible I head a list with 
an appropriate quotation; for instance, 
at the head of the list for housekeeping 
is: "Who sweeps a room as by God's 
law, makes that and the action fine,** 
from George Herbert, and I find an in- 
terest awakened in the quaint old poet 
because he chose such a lowly subject. 
In addition to this bulletin, I have kept 
lists posted in our two high schools, 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. rooms, 
car shops, and electric R. R. power 
house; made lists for the various read- 
ing and study clubs, and vacation lists 
for women and children; published lists 
for the university extension course in 
the daily papers; spoken on library 
aims to both high schools, and given a 
ten lesson course in library science to 
the West side high school. 

Use posters in the circulating depart- 
ment to hide unsightly walls, to give the 
public something cheerful to look at, 
and to advertise the circulating copies 
of books and magazines. ** Do posters 
post?" Most certainly, when used for 
advertising purposes. It should ever be 
borne in mind, in conclusion, that adver- 
tising will bring people to your library, 
and then its mission stops. Then suc- 
cess depends on the service within your 
doors. All the advertising that you 
can contrive, even though it *'speaks 
with the tongues of men and angels,*' 
will not offset a hard, imperious, domi- 
neering or condescending spirit within 
the library. There should be an inde- 
finable something in the appearance of 
your library to draw people in, and an 
atmosphere most persuasive in keeping 
them there and making them long to 
return. Neatness and order and a cer- 
tain amount of orderly disorder which 
bespeaks life and business. The popu- 
larity of your library depends largely 
upon your assistants. The wisdom of 
Solomon, the patience of Job, the tact 
of a politician, unvarying courtesy, un- 



remitting energy, concentration, the 
ability to jndge character, and above 
all, common sense, makes for all that is 
good in library advertising. With all 
those conditions fulfilled, happy then, 
indeed, is the lot of the librarian who 
can say with our friend. Miss Garland, 
of Dover, that *'Like the immortal Mel- 
lin's Food, we are advertised by our 
loving friends.'* 

A paper by C. R. Dudley, librarian 
city library, Denver, Colo., on Library 
editions of popular fiction had been 
printed. It was discussed by F. A. 
Hutchins of Wisconsin, who spoke in 
strong language of the poor workman- 
ship of the majority of the books 
which belong to this class, and urged 
that some special action be taken to- 
ward special additions for library pur- 
poses. Poorly bound books are dis- 
couraging, and many of the books in a 
circulating library become so worn and 
filthy after a short time that people 
lose their respect for them as books, 
and this is true among children espec- 
ially. 

Books in a public library should not 
be covered. Its individuality expressed 
by the cover is part of its value. Mr 
Fletcher sugg^ested, in discussing the 
paper, that a tabulated list of books 
showing the number of times they had 
been bound, furnishing the name of the 
publisher, would assist in the matter. 
Mr Whelpley suggested that a commis- 
sion with full power to act be appointed 
by the A. L. A. to treat with book pub- 
lishers on this matter. 

This was followed by a very interest- 
ing paper presented by Ellen M. Chan- 
dler, of the Buffalo Library, in which 
she presented her collection of **do's" 
received from various libraries over the 
country. Some of them were as follows: 

Do — something. Mistakes are ex- 
cusable; lethargy and stagnation un- 
pardonable. 

Do help to organize a state associa- 
tion if it does not already exist. 

Do go to the state meetings, even if 
at first you doubt, being so very wise 
yourself, whether it will be personally 
profitable. Just consider what an ad- 
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vantage contact with such wisdom will 
be to others. 

Do talk with your assistants. 

Do make a sample book of every 
printed form used in the library. Give 
under the sample the source where ob- 
tained, quantity usually ordered, and 
price per thousand or hundred. 

Do use a picture lens from four to 
six inches across in reading proof. 

Do support all cooperative library 
efforts, and initiate new ones. 

Do discourage the reading of the 
newest books in preference to the bet- 
ter older ones. 

Do insist on intelligence and courtesy 
in library attendants. 

Do have a children's room, and do 
have it large enough. 

Do all your library work in a cheer- 
ful spirit and in a willing manner, even 
if it is distasteful work. 

Do answer business letters promptly. 

Do, when other people make mis- 
takes, remember that you, too, may 
make them, and be corisiderate . 

Do have an understudy for every im- 
portant position in the library. 

Do keep a close acquaintance with 
English publications, and not depend 
on American importers or reprinters to 
introduce them to you. 

Do give a fair share of odd minutes 
to the scanning of catalogs of second- 
hand dealers. It will pay. 

Do cherish the freshness of new 
books and not allow them to be staled 
in the cataloging room. 

Do have a place in your library for 
the assistants to rest during the lunch 
hour. 

Do put good talent at the loan desk. 
For many readers this is the only point 
of contact with the library, and they 
are almost entirely dependent on the 
wisdom (or unwisdom) of the loan 
clerk for their choice of reading. 

Do have a conversation room for the 
women who gossip, and the men who 
exchange views on the questions of the 
day. 

Do refrain from asking a person if 
damage to a book is due to his care- 
lessness. He will break the whole ten 



commandments, if necessary, to assure 
you that it is not. 

Do, if possible, write signs so that 
people can understand them. 

Do get a cat for your library. 

Do keep your order list on cards. 

Do realize that there is such a thing 
as a competent student, and when he 
appears, help him to work, and don't 
take as much of his time as possible in 
attending to obsolete formalities. 

Do keep your card catalog up to date. 

Do give your assistants an opportu- 
nity to learn all branches of library 
work. 

The next matter taken up was the 
discussion of the subjects assigned to 
bring out points of information for 
young and inexperienced librarians. 
For some reason these latter were not 
anxious to be informed, if one may 
judge by the questions asked and the 
people asking them, for librarians of 
long experience, for the most part, car- 
ried on the discussion. 

W. I. Fletcher was called to the 
chair by the president, and those pres- 
ent to whom subjects had been assigned 
took their places on the platform. 
Library furniture, fixtures and ap- 
pliances were discussed by C. A. Cutler. 
Some questions were asked concerning 
the charging system which is carried 
on by means of the envelopes, and this 
method was explained at some length 
by Nina E. Brown, Library Bureau, 
Boston. Old and new books, what to 
buy, was discussed very interestingly 
by Caroline M. Hewins. She drew a 
very interesting comparison between 
the story of Aladdin's lamp and the 
careless librarian. Careful exercise of 
judgment and reason is necessary in 
buying books for a library. The main 
effort will be to fill the gap between 
old friends and the new fad. The per- 
plexing questions will be whether to 
get books for her own pleasure or pro- 
vide the books called for by the public. 
Of 50 per cent of new books only 10 
per cent should be novels. Better to 
buy slowly and with judgment than 
cater to popular demand. 

Reading room and periodicals, was 
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presented by Hannah P. James. Miss 
James pleaded earnestly for better pe- 
riodical literature. Beware of scrappy 
reading. If the library cannot afford 
many of the better magazines, a num- 
ber of people can club together for 
them and thus a community may be 
supplied at a moderate rate. Watch 
carefully the periodicals for children, 
and be sure they are of tried worth and 
tone. Better service for the public will 
be given by distributing books than 
can possibly be done with newspapers. 
Miss James would advise spending 
more of the money which is now used 
for newspapers, in providing a room 
for children. 

Reference books and reference work 
was presented in a very entertaining 
and instructive way by »S. S. Green. 
Mr Green advises against trying to be 
a walking encyclopedia, but urges study 
of bibliography in a rational way. He 
makes a practice of training several 
persons in reference work, so that the 
library reference books need not be 
confined to the use of a few. He spoke 
against the practice of librarians trying 
to answer questions of which they had 
no knowledge. A librarian should not 
answer the question, but should help 
the reader to find it, provide him with 
books relating to the subject if it is 
somewhat obscure, and let him take his 
own time to find the answer. 

The Librarian's annual report was 
treated of by Caroline H. Garland. 
Miss Garland said the annual report is 
a burden, but it is also an opportunity 
for the librarian to have her say. The 
plan of the report should be carefully 
laid out before beginning the work. 
Statistics should be stated clearly and 
concisely. Much information should 
be given, based on the questions asked 
by visitors. Make the discussion apply 
to the calls of people, upon whom the 
interest of the library depends. Keep 
material on memorandum throughout 
the year that will help the making up 
of the report at the end. Leave out 
all personalities and expressions of dis- 
couragement. There is nothing great 
in the absence of errors in a report; 



there should be something worth tell- 
ing. Present the report in good Eng- 
lish. Look at several.exchange reports 
after writing, rather than before, for 
ideas, and thus avoid the danger of 
copying style. 

At the close of this exercise a reso- 
lution was adopted in which it was 
proposed that a non-returnable deposit 
of $5.00 be made by those intending to 
take the European trip, and that the 
opportunity of going in this party to 
Europe should be limited to members 
of the A. L. A. and their families, ex- 
cept by consent of the committee in 
charge. 

A communication from the National 
Educational Association was presented 
by Mary Eileen Ahem, secretary of 
the library section of the N. E. A., re- 
questing that the A. L. A. cooperate in 
the work of the section, and to that 
end delegates be appointed to attend 
the meetings of the N. E. A. to formu- 
late plans for cooperative work helpful 
to both schools and libraries. A mo- 
tion was carried appointing a commit- 
tee of five, S. S. Green, chairman, to act 
in the matter. 

One of the most helpful sessions of 
the entire meeting was the evening de- 
voted to the discussion of the supple- 
ment of the A. L. A. catalog. Mary S. 
Cutler, chairman of the committee, had 
caused to be printed a tentative list of 
the books to be added, and these were 
distributed before the meeting to vari- 
ous members of the association, while 
different subjects on the list were as- 
signed to individuals to make a report 
upon the books selected under these 
heads. 

Mr Cutter, in his reference to the 
subject, spoke of the importance of con- 
sidering the A. L. A. catalog since it 
would carry with it the approval of the 
association, and the world had a right 
to expect careful consideration and 
good results from librarians who under- 
take to say what books should be found 
in a model library. 

Sociology had been assigned to F. 
M. Crunden, of St. Louis public library. 
In discussing the books on the list Mr 
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Crunden thought social needs should 
be given careful consideration, and that 
individual ideas or personal prejudice 
should not enter into the selection. 
Fair-minded and unbiased discussions 
which would be helpful and meet the 
common need should be chosen, rather 
than involved principles for the special 
students or teachers. 

T. L. Montgomery, librarian of Wag- 
ner's Free Institute of Science, Phila- 
delphia, on the list chosen in science, 
proved conclusively that only books 
with well established principles should 
be chosen on such a list. He called 
attention to a number of books on the 
list which he should not include, and 
commended others as being very help- 
ful in a public library. 

Gardiner M. Jones, of Salem, dis- 
cussed useful arts. He advocated that 
in such a list, books should be chosen 
covering the whole field, as each library 
will naturally buy books treating on the 
interests of its own locality. He gave 
it as his opinion that specialists are not 
the best advisers in the selection of 
books as they are likely to be prej- 
udiced in favor of works in one line. 

R. G. Thwaites, of the Madison His- 
torical Society, discussed the lists on 
history and biography. He said the 
latter should take up only representa- 
tive men and women and not minor 
[)eople. Attention should be given to 
ocal biography and the needs of the 
community. In buying histories, books 
dealing with detail should not have the 
first place; but rather those which treat 
of history on broad lines. He com- 
mented rather severely on some of the 
works included in the list and com- 
mended others. 

The discussion of children's books 
was led by Caroline M. Hewins. Miss 
Hewins* paper was very entertaining; 
but sarcasm, wit, comment and criticism 
were so nicely blended that one was 
uncertain at the close whether Miss 
Hewins* remarks were commendatory 
or otherwise. One clearly felt, how- 
ever, that she made a strong plea for 
more serious consideration in supply- 
ing children's books. 



By far the most interesting and gen- 
eral discussion of the evening was that 
on fiction, the ever rising question in 
the minds of librarians. The discus- 
sion was led by Mr Larned, who asked 
the question. Is it the right of art and 
literature to go out of the way to hunt 
for theories to sustain their work? He 
deplored the circulation of books of 
this kind. Necessary evils should not 
be dealt with in a decorative way; we 
all recognize them; we know they exists 
but they should not be brought further 
into prominence. 

Several of the books on the list which 
have received considerable notice in« 
the public press in the last few years 
were discussed by many of the libra- 
rians, and lines were sharply drawn 
several times between those condemn- 
ing and those approving individual 
books. 

This session may be called distinct- 
ively a literary evening. It was en- 
joyable and, to a degree, exciting from* 
beginning to end. This discussion oi> 
tentative lists is to be made a promi- 
nent feature of future conferences and 
thus will keep the A. L. A. catalog up* 
to date. The committee in charge are 
to revise this supplement on the basis- 
of the discussion and answers to ques- 
tions on the tentative lists sent out. 

On Friday morning the session was- 
called to order promptly at 9 o'clock. 
A resolution was adopted authorizing 
the appointment of a committee to 
study systems of traveling libraries, 
and to advise as to extensions. A res- 
olution was also adopted providing for 
a committee to report on the matter 
of an American libraries' clearing house,, 
as proposed by Adolf Hepner, of the 
St Louis Tageblatt, 

This was followed by a paper on the 
Relation of the bookseller to the libra- 
rian, by Almon Burtch. of the library 
department of A. C. McClurg & Co.. 
Chicago. He showed some of the dis- 
advantages which hinder the work of 
getting books before the public when 
one is confined to the commercial treat- 
ment of them. He paid a high compli- 
ment to the help received from library 
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methods, and described the ideal book- 
store as one arranged according to the 
principles governing in a library. At 
the conclusion of his paper a resolution 
was adopted inviting booksellers to 
form a closer relation with the library 
associations, looking to more effective 
helpfulness on the part of both. 

Frank P. Hill's paper on Preparing 
books for issue and charging systems, 
was then given, having been omitted in 
the previous session. The points to be 
•observed in charging books are accu- 
racy, speed and simplicity, and no one 
of these must be emphasized at the ex- 
pense of another. The first requisite 
in any system is to relieve the borrower 
of trouble and delay. Nothing should 
be introduced that interferes with this 
in any degree. To this end do not set 
too much value on statistics. It is not 
necessary to know what books are out. 
Mr Hill gave a full description of the 
Newark system, which is one of the 
most popular in the country. It was 
first contrived and put in practice by 
the librarian of Evansville, Ind., and 
with a few modifications has been found 
to work very satisfactorily in both small 
and large libraries. Mr Hill traced the 
process of treating a book from the 
time of its entrance to its place on the 
shelves. Free access to the shelves 
does away with loss of time, and there 
are many things to be taken into con- 
sideration in this connection. 

Much discussion was held over the 
question of how many statistics should 
be stamped in charging a book. The 
opinion seemed to be that the principal 
point to be kept in view was as to who 
had the book and when it was due. Mr 
Cutter strongly advised that the date 
when the book is due be written or 
stamped, instead of the date of issue, 
thus saving calculation by the reader 
and also insuring more prompt return 
of books. 

Dr Cyrus Adler, librarian of the 
Smithsonian institute, gave a very in- 
teresting account of the institute and 
its work from the beginning. The in- 
stitution was founded for the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge for the whole 



world. Dr Adler gave a very interest- 
ing account of the early difficulties be- 
tween Senator Choate and others, as to 
what use should be made of the bequest 
of Mr Smithson. Mr Choate thought 
it should all be put in a library; but 
others advocated a different plan.. A 
compromise was effected, and wisely, 
by which the different organizations of 
the institution were founded, which 
provided for library publications, bib- 
liology, and exchange of material with 
all the world. Mr Jewett, its first libra- 
rian, is one of five whose names should 
be preserved for the work they have 
done. Cooperation, not monopoly, is 
the watchword of the Smithsonian in- 
stitute. By means of a system of ex- 
change .instituted through its efforts, 
its publications have been sent to a vast 
number of libraries at home and abroad, 
the value of which is almost inestimable 
in money. Science needs libraries 
more than literary workers do. A re- 
view of the bibliographic work which 
has been brought out during the last 
fifty years shows 730,000 volumes which 
would not otherwise have been pre- 
sented. The library has also many 
valuable prints, especially of the French 
and German schools of art. This is the 
jubilee year for the Smithsonian insti- 
tute, it having been founded in 1846. 
It is to be hoped that a greater interest 
and more sympathetic cooperation in 
' this work will grow out of the discus- 
sion of its plans and purposes. 

The committee on resolutions pre- 
sented a report through Mr Crunden, 
extending the thanks of the A. L. A. 
to the Rowfant Club for its gracious 
entertainment; to Charles F. Olney for 
his hospitable welcome to his art gal- 
lery; to the local committee for effi- 
cient service and numerous courtesies; 
and to the Cleveland newspapers for 
full and accurate reports of the pro- 
ceedings. H. J. Carr presented a reso- 
lution which was carried, acknowledg- 
ing the indebtedness of the library 
profession to Mr Brett for his cumula- 
tive index. 

The election was held under the Aus- 
tralian ballot system. Silas H. Barry, 
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of Brooklyn, and A. S. Root, of Ober- 
lin, were in charge of the ballot box 
and counted the ballots. The voting 
resulted in the election of W. H. Brett, 
Cleveland, president; H. L. Elmendorf, 
J. K. Hosmer, Hannah P. James, vice- 
presidents; Rutherford P. Hayes, sec- 
retary, G. W. Cole, treasurer; H.J. Carr, 
J. C. Dana, Melvil Dewey, and Mary W. 
Plummer were elected members of the 
council. John C. Hutchins, Cleveland, 
was elected trustee of the endowment 
fund. 

Friday afternoon being clear and 
bright, the invitation for a trolley ride 
was again extended by the Cleveland 
hosts, and the librarians accepted with 
pleasure. Several cars were filled, and 
a merry party rode through the princi- 
pal streets traversed by the railway. 
Visits were made to the Hatch library 
and the Woodland and Miles Park 
branches of the public library. The 
party was cordially received at all of 
these places, and given every opportu- 
nity to see the furnishings and work- 
ings of the libraries. 

After the visits to the branch libra- 
ries, the party was taken to the home 
of Prof. Olney, who had so generously 
proffered the freedom of his house 
and art gallery. The gallery proper, 
where are the large collections, is a 
part of Prof. Olney's magnificent resi- 
dence, and its walls are covered with 
rare paintings, while scattered about 
the room are cabinets containing col- 
lections of ivories, gems, including a 
beautiful array of cameos and intaglios, 
ceramics and many things which the 
limited time deprived the guests seeing. 

The whole collection is an exhibition 
of the personal taste of an essentially 
artistic collector, and is the cumulative 
evidence of appreciative travel. Prof. 
Olney began it at an early date in his 
career, when securing an article of vertu 
was a sacrifice as well as a pleasure and 
every article shows careful personal 
selection. 

The host is a musician as well as a 
connoisseur of art, and after a cordial 
welcome address delivered from the 
balcony of the gallery, invited the party 



to join him in singing ** America," which 
they gladly did, Prof. Olney accom- 
panying them upon the piano. He then 
pointed out paintings and objects of 
more than usual interest or merit, add- 
ing a word or two of explanation of 
each. At the door was provided a reg- 
ister upon which all were asked to in- 
scribe their names. Prof. Larned, of the 
Buffalo public library, on behalf of the 
visitors expressed in a few words the 
appreciation and thanks of the guests. 
In the evening it was the privilege of 
the A. L. A. to entertain Prof, and Mrs 
Olney at their annual banquet. 

At 8:30 on Friday evening the libra- 
rians and a number of invited guests 
gathered at the annual A. L. A. dinner 
at the HoUenden hotel. After the re- 
past was served. Judge Hutchins, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the 
Cleveland public library, assumed the 
duties of toastmaster. The new presi- 
dent, Mr Brett, was presented with a 
beautiful basket of flowers as a mark 
of esteem by his Cleveland friends, 
through Judge J. C. Hutchins. Short 
speeches were made by President 
Thwing, of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, R. G. Thwaites, and Dr Specker, 
of Cleveland. Owing to the lateness 
of the hour the company was soon 
obliged to separate in order to reach 
the boat for Detroit on time. 

Conference Notes 

Thirteen persons from the Detroit 
public library were in attendance at 
the meeting in Cleveland. 

The majority of those present at the 
library circus voted against placing 
Puck ^nA Judge in their reading rooms. 

The vote on free access to the shelves 
showed of the 300 people present, but 
12 disapproved of the method. 

Invitations to hold the session of 
1898 within their borders was received 
from Atlanta, Ga., New York City, Lin- 
coln, Neb., Indianapolis and Montreal. 

The plan of printing and distributing 
the formal papers prepared for the 
meeting gave more time for discussion 
and effective work at the meeting. 
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The committee in charge of the Poole 
Memorial fund will provide a bronze 
bust of Dr Poole with an appropriate 
pedestal. The fund is growing, but 
slowly. 

The Library Bureau, Westervelt Co., 
and the Snead Co. had exhibits of 
shelving. The Library Bureau also had 
catalog cases, trays and other library 
appliances on exhibition. 

The executive board adopted a reso- 
lution to publish the A. L. A. Primer 
in book form, to contain 24 pages of 
matter, Library Journal size. It was 
also passed by the association. 

Mr Crunden announced to the com- 
pany just before leaving for Detroit, 
that the enrollment on the A. L. A. 
membership book was 620, and there 
had been an actual attendance of 429. 

Tessa L. Kelso presented a resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, that the A. 
L. A. present to the Rowfant Club an 
A. L. A. candlestick in appreciation of 
the delightful evening spent as guests 
of the club 

An annotated list of books on music 
contributed by H. E. Krehbiel is 
promised by Mr lies in the coming 
winter. This list is already in the list 
of books for women and girls, but will 
be enlarged to 270 titles. The list of 
books on fine arts will also be enlarged 
to 550 titles. 

The publishing section has under 
consideration the publication of indexes 
to portraits; the printed catalog cards 
heretofore published by the Library 
Bureau, and the publication of the lists 
of select fiction which has hitherto been 
done by the Massachusetts library club. 

It was decided to publish and dis- 
tribute to trustees, 1,000 copies of an 
abstract of the proceedings of the joint 
meeting of the A. L. A. and trustees 
section. The publishing section will 
be asked to print and distribute 1,000 
extra copies of the proceedings. 

The resolution concerning the Na- 
tional library, as finally passed, pro- 
vides that should the Senate and House 
committee desire the advice of the A. 



L. A. in regard to the library, the presi- 
dent of the association is empowered 
to appoint a committee to confer on 
this subject. 

A meeting of the executive board 
was held on Monday September 7, at 
Mackinac. Various committees for the 
next year were selected and the policy 
and outline of the work decided upon,, 
subject to the approval of the full board, 
Mr Cole and Mr Hayes not being 
present. C: Alex. Nelson found that 
the duties of recorder were too heavy 
to carry and do justice to his duties in 
his library, and so was obliged to re- 
sign. Gardiner M. Jones was appointed 
recorder instead. 

The trip to Europe in 1897 was made 
the subject of considerable discussion. 
Two plans were presented, one by H, 
E. Davidson, of the Library Bureau, 
Boston, and another by C. C. Soule. of 
the Boston Book Co. The whole mat- 
ter was finally placed in the hands of a 
committee of which W. C. Lane was 
made chairman, who will be able by 
modification and combination of both 
plans to present a very satisfactory trip. 
The essential point of difference be- 
tween the plans was the time of making 
the tour of England, one advocating 
going before and the other after the 
meeting. It was voted to accept the 
invitation for the time set by the 
L. A. U. K. 

The meeting at Cleveland was noted 
for the faithful attendance at all the 
sessions by the people who had come 
there for that purpose. The sessions 
began promptly on time, and closed on 
time with a full attendance every meet- 
ing. Things moved along with a vim 
and an interest that showed the libra- 
rians were in earnest.. Good cannot 
but come from this meeting. 

For the first time the booksellers at 
the meeting were prominent in number. 
They were a very welcome addition, 
being genial, courteous representatives, 
who aided much by their presence, to 
the interest of the meeting. It is to be 
hoped that not only these, but many 
more of their kind will be found in 
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attendance at future meetings. Apple- 
ton & Co., Ginn & Co., Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Burroughs Bros., Taylor & Austin, G. 
P. Putnam & Co., William Beverly Har- 
rison, Silver, Burdett & Co., G. A. 
Stechert, Lemcke & Buechner were all 
represented by one or more people. 

One oversight in making up the pro- 
gram caused some little feeling, and 
perhaps justly so. This was the omis- 
sion of the college libraries, as such, 
from the program. The executive 
board regret that this occurred, and 
the matter has made so deep an impres- 
sion that it can scarcely happen again. 

Those who advocate holding the con- 
ference at out-of-the-way resorts in the 
country will lose part of their argument 
by the large attendance at Cleveland. 

The enrollment book showed the fol- 
lowing number of people present from 
28 different states, though quite a num- 
ber were present who did not sign the 
register: Ohio 83; NewYork 52; Massa- 
chusetts 35; Illinois 33; Pennsylvania 
26; Michigan 22; Wisconsin 14; Indiana 
13; Missouri 10; New Jersey 8; Con- 
necticut6; Iowa3; Maine 3; New Hamp- 
shire 3; Nebraska 3; Rhode Island 3; 
Colorado 2; Kentucky 2; Minnesota 2; 
Delaware i; Georgia i; Louisiana i; 
Montana i; Maryland i; Vermont i; 
Washington i; District of Columbia 7; 
Canada 5. Total 341. 

Library meetings 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan 
librarians held informal sessions of the 
State library associations of their re- 
spective states and laid plans for future 
work. We give the following outlines 
of the proceedings of each: 

Illinois— An informal meeting of the 
Illinois library association was held at 
Cleveland in the Army and Navy build- 
ing, September 4, 1896, at 11:30 A. M. 
In the absence of the president, Dr 
Wire was made temporary chairman. 

The meeting was held during the ses- 
sion of the A. L. A. conference, and it 
was a matter of some surprise and of a 
great deal of pleasure to find such a 
large delegation from Illinois in attend- 



ance, as it was represented by twenty- 
eight library people. F^or some reason, 
however, there were but fifteen of these 
librarians present at the state meeting: 
Clement W. Andrews, John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago; W: W. Bishop, Garrett 
Biblical institute, Evanston; Mrs Zella 
A. Dixon, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago; Carrie L. Elliott, public library, 
Chicago; Mrs Alice Evans, public li- 
brary, Decatur; Ellen Gale, public li- 
brary. Rock Island; Anderson H. Hop- 
kins, John Crerar library, Chicago; 
Mary B. Lindsay, public library, Evan- 
ston; Margaret Mann. Armour institute, 
Chicago; Ange V. Milner, State Nor- 
mal school, Normal; Evva L. Moore, 
Withers public library, Bloomington; 
Mrs L L. Powell, public library, Cairo; 
Jessie Van Vliet. Armour institute, Chi- 
cago; Mrs H. M. Weeks, trustee public 
library, Winnetka; G. E. Wire, M. D., 
Evanston. 

Mr Bishop gave an interesting ac- 
count of the library section of the Na- 
tional Educational Association formed 
at Buffalo, July 7, 1896. He expressed 
the wish that our association take up 
this work during the winter and place 
Illinois at the head of the list of those 
states taking early interest in the matter. 

Mr Hopkins, chairman of committee 
on Illinois State library commission, 
reported that nothing definite had been 
done in regard to said commission, but 
that the bill to be presented to the leg- 
islature in January would be drafted 
and ready for the next formal meeting 
of the State association. 

Dr Wire then made a few remarks in 
regard to the serious illness of Mr Nel- 
son, our president. Action was taken 
in regard to this, and the secretary in- 
structed to write him a note of sym- 
pathy in his illness, and regret at his 
absence at the meeting. 

In the absence of Miss Sharp of the 
Bureau of information, Dr Wire re- 
ported that the bureau was working 
successfully, and doing much good. 

The motion was made and carried 
that the executive board of the asso- 
ciation be requested to arrange for a 
session in the early fall, of the Illinois 
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State library association, at such time 
and place as is deemed convenient. 

An informal discussion and explana- 
tion of the functions of the State li- 
brary commission followed, after which 
the meeting adjourned. 

Indiana— The members of the Indiana 
library association present at Cleveland 
held an informal meeting on Friday, 
September 4, to discuss the plan of the 
meeting of the holidays. There were 
thirteen librarians present, and there 
was a general talk on what to do to 
stimulate library interests in the state. 
A suggestion was taken under advise- 
ment to change the time of meeting 
from the holidays when the State teach- 
ers' association meets, to a time when 
there would not be a conflicting pro- 
gram in the way of the attendance of a 
large number of school people. It was 
decided to make an effort to secure a 
good strong lecturer to give an address 
before a joint meeting with the State 
teachers' association on library move- 
ments, as an aid toward arousing inter- 
est in the state in a library commission. 

The following were present: F. R. 
Kautz, Mrs F. R. Kautz, E. G. Brown- 
ing, E. L. Davidson, E. M. Fitzgerald, 
Indianapolis; Merica Hoagland, A. B. 
Fowler, Helen T. Guild, Fort Wayne; 
Elizabeth D. Swan, Purdue University; 
Maude R. Henderson, Lafayette; Jen- 
nie B. Jessup, La Porte; Belle S. Hanna, 
Greencastle and Mary Eileen Ahern, 
Library Bureau. 

Michigan— Michigan was represented 
at the A. L. A. meeting by twenty-seven 
persons, including five not registered 
in the A. L. A. list. 

On Friday afternoon. September 4' 
at 3 o'clock there was a meeting of the 
Michigan library association in one of 
the parlors of the HoIIenden. 

The desirability of requesting the 
next legislature to establish a State li- 
brary commission was discussed, and a 
motion was passed that the president 
appoint two members to act with him 
as a committee to take charge of the 
matter, and to ask assistance of other 
members if necessary. 

A report from Mr Finney, of the 



University library in the matter of pre- 
serving, binding and indexing local 
newspapers was read by the secretary. 
It stated that Mr Finney's address on 
that subject, read at the last meeting- 
of the association, had been printed 
and sent to a number of libraries that 
were not represented at the meeting, as 
well as to several newspapers. Replies 
received showed that nearly all of the 
larger libraries are preserving files of 
local papers. One expressed a deter- 
mination to begin indexing, and one 
newspaper agreed to print a few copies 
of each issue on durable paper. 

The secretary reported the addition 
of seven new members, and a gratifying 
enlargement of the libraries at Port 
Huron and Pontiac The treasurer's 
report showed a balance of S36.78. A 
motion was passed reelecting the offi- 
cers of the preceding year. 

It was voted to hold the next meet- 
ing in the Hackley library, Muskegon, 
at a time to be determined on by the 
executive committee. The officers are: 
president. H. M. Utley, Detroit; vice- 
presidents, G. M. Walton, Ypsilanti. 
and I. C. Roberts. Kalamazoo; secre- 
tary, Mrs A. F. Parsons, Bay City; 
treasurer, Lucy Ball, Grand Rapids. 

Ohio— The Ohio Librarians' association 
held its second annual convention Fri- 
day, Sept. 4, at Army and Navy hall. 
About 60 members of the association 
were present, and business of considera- 
ble importance was transacted. Libra- 
rian Brett, of the Cleveland public libra- 
ry, acted as chairman of the convention, 
and Alice Boardman, assistant librarian 
of the Ohio State library, acted as sec- 
retary. 

A very interesting report of the work 
of the library extension committee was 
rendered by A. S. Root, librarian of the 
Oberlin College library. He stated that 
the interest in library extension was in- 
creasing throughout the state and that 
many new libraries were being erected. 
A report regarding the work of the 
Ohio library commission was given by 
R. P. Hayes, a member of that commi.s- 
sion. This library commission was ap- 
pointed by the last legislature for the 
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purpose of taking charge of the state 
library, rearranging it and getting the 
numerous public documents ready for 
publication. 

Charles Orr, librarian of Case libra- 
ry and chairman of the committee on 
public documents, gave a report on the 
publication of state papers. He thought 
that many more documents are printed 
than are necessary. Hitherto docu- 
ments have been published at random 
and distributed without any system 
whatever. An accumulation of old 
documents was recently sold as old 
paper, although they cost the state sev- 
eral thousand dollars to publish. It is 
the object of the committee to remedy 
this extravagance. 

At the close of the session, officers 
for the ensuing year were elected. They 
are as follows: A. W. Whelpley, libra- 
rian of the Cincinnati public library, 
president; Frank Conover, trustee of 
the Dayton public library, first vice- 
president; Manlia Mercer, librarian of 
the Mansfield library, second vice-pres- 
ident; E. M. Monfort, librarian of Mar- 
ietta College library, third vice-presi- 
dent; E. C. Dorn, librarian Dayton 
public library, secretary; C. B. Gafraith, 
librarian of the Ohio state library, treas- 
urer; A. S. Root, librarian Oberlin Col- 
lege library, member of the executive 
committee. 

The College section met in the par- 
lors of the Hollenden hotel at noon 
Friday, September 5. There were about 
twenty-five persons present represent- 
ing all parts of the couritry. W. I. 
Fletcher, of Amherst, was made chair- 
man, and C. A. Nelson, of Columbia, 
secretary. The greater part of the 
time was spent in a discussion of the 
plan of the Royal Society of London 
for a catalog of scientific literature. 
Reports of progress in this undertaking 
were received with great interest and 
satisfaction. Interesting and valuable 
testimony concerning the index to zoo- 
logical literature now being issued from 
Zurich was given by Dr Adier, of the 
Smithsonian institute, and A. H. Hop- 
kins, of the John Crerar library, Chi- 
cago. It was voted that librarians of 



reference libraries should be included 
in the membership of the College sec- 
tion, and the executive committee of 
the A. L. A. was requested to provide, 
at the next meeting, at least one paper 
on some subject directly connected 
with the work of college libraries. The 
officers of the meeting were requested 
to continue to act until the next meet- 
ing of the section and to provide a sub^ 
ject and speakers for that occasion. 

W. H. Brett 

William Howard Brett is of New 
England ancestry, and was born in 
Trumbull Co., Ohio, on the Connecticut 
Western Reserve. He attended the 
public schools of Warren, and after- 
ward, at intervals, took partial courses 
in Western Reserve College at Hudson- 
and at the University of Michigan. 

Early in the seventies he went to 
Cleveland and engaged in book selling^ 
which he followed until in 1884 he ac- 
cepted the position of librarian at the 
Cleveland public library. While en- 
gaged in selling books he was also in-^ 
terested in a book bindery. Upon as- 
suming charge of the library he gave 
up all other business connections. He 
has planned and extended the useful- 
ness of this institution, until to-day it 
is one of the leading libraries in the 
country. The catalog of the Cleveland 
public library, compiled under Mr 
Brett's direction, is one of the best that 
has ever been issued, and serves as a 
model for many librarians in their work. 

He has been a member of the Amer- 
ican Library Association since 1885,. 
and has attended most of the meet- 
ings. During that time he has been a- 
member of the Council, member and 
chairman of many important commit- 
tees. No member stands higher in the 
affections of the A. L. A. than Mr Brett, 
and his election gives universal satis- 
faction. He is also a member of the 
American Historical Association, of the 
Antiquarian and Historical Association 
of Ohio, and an associate member of 
the Military Service Institution, and 
has contributed occasionally to the Li- 
brary J oiirnal and to other periodicals.. 
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R. P. Hayes 

Rutherford Piatt Hayes, the new sec- 
retary of the A. L. A., is the third son 
of President R. B. Hayes, and was born 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, June 24, 1858. His 
^arly life was passed at Chillicothe, in- 
terrupted by two winters, during the 
war, in camp in West Virginia, where 
his father was in command. In 1868 
General Hayes becoming governor of 
Ohio removed his family to Columbus, 
and in 1872 to Fremont, which latter 
place was the home of the subject of 
this sketch until 1894. Mr. Hayes en- 
tered Cornell in 1876, graduating in 
1880; and in the autumn of the follow- 
ing year went to Boston to continue his 
studies. While there he made the ac- 
quaintance of Melvil Dewey, who did 
much to strengthen Mr Hayes' inher- 
ent fondness for work in the alcove. In 
1882 Mr Hayes connected himself with 
the Savings bank in Fremont, becoming 
cashier a few years later. In October, 
1894, he was married to Miss Lucy 
Hayes Piatt of Columbus, and took up 
his residence in that place. 

In 1882 Mr Hayes was made trustee 
of Birchard Library in Fremont, a li- 
brary founded and endowed by the uncle 
and guardian of President Hayes, and 
at the latter's suggestion. The young 
man was actively in charge of the li- 
brary till 1894, devoting to it most of 
his hours outside of business, and ex- 
perimenting in various lines of advanced 
work. He anticipated the traveling li- 
braries of later years by sending during 
an entire winter boxes of books to a 
town fourteen miles away. Responding 
to a call for Sunday opening, he, in 
connection with a few others, kept the 
reading-room open Sunday afternoons 
for one? winter, the librarian not being 
called upon for this extra and unpaid 
work. In connection with another 
member, he arranged and published by 
installments in a local paper a complete 
catalog of the library, thus making pri- 
vate catalogs available to all, without 
extra expense. He also simplified the 
rules of the library, arranged for open 
cases accessible to all, made special in- 
ducements in the way of small chairs, 



desks and books for children, and as- 
sisted actively in the cooperative index 
published by Mr Fletcher. He became 
a member of the A. L. A. in 1889 and 
has been a warm supporter of its work 
ever since. 

After such experience in library work 
it was natural that Mr Hayes should be 
found in 1895 connected with the form- 
ation of the Ohio library association; 
and in joint effort with the son of an- 
other president. Senator James R. Gar- 
field, he was instrumental in getting a 
bill through the legislature for the ap- 
pointment of aState library commission. 
Three commissioners were appointed 
by the governor, Mr Hayes for the 
longest term of six years. 

Mr Hayes is a gentleman of cordial, 
winning manner and brilliant parts. 
His term of oflfice will be marked not 
only by faithfulness, but by original 
and progressive methods and by a con- 
tagious enthusiasm 

Lucy Elliot Keeler, 

Fremont, Ohio. 

Sept. II, 1896. 



The Massachusetts library club will 
hold its annual meeting at Woburn by 
invitation of the trustees of the Wo- 
burn public library, on Wednesday, 
October 7, 1896, with the following 
program: 

10.30 — *• Certain of the problems of a 
metropolitan library," by Herbert 
Putnam, Boston public library. 

Mr. Putnam read this paper first at the 
Twentieth Century Club in Boston. 

*'The Cleveland conference," by 
H.C. Wellman, Boston Athenaeum. 

Lunch. 

2.30— Reports, election of officers, 
miscellaneous business. 

'•Difficulties in the Dewey class- 
ification and their adjustment," 
by W. L. R. Gifford, Cambridge 
public library. 
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Mackinaw and Other Places 

Linda A. Eastman 

From banquet hall to boat landing in 
sixty minutes! And such hurried good- 
byes, such hasty changing of costumes 
and checking of baggage as there was, 
and withal what a merry lot of people 
were the happy hundred and eight who 
steamed away from Cleveland soon 
after midnight on Friday. September 5. 

After watching from the deck until 
the boat was well out into the lake and 
on her way, state rooms were sought 
and all "turned in" to rest in prepara- 
tion for the day of pleasure that lay 
before them. 

And a day of pleasure it was, her- 
alded, in the early morning, by the 
beautiful little Detroit souvenirs that 
were presented, as by twos and threes 
and half dozens, the party emerged on 
deck to find themselves in the Detroit 
river, and soon at the City of the Straits 
itself. The Detroit people know how 
to be hospitable, and delightful break- 
fast parties were the first thing in order; 
then followed a pleasant and interest- 
ing visit to the library, and at eleven 
o'clock a jolly procession started out 
in carriages that were waiting, to drive 
through the beautiful streets of Detroit 
and over to Belle Isle, where a bounti- 
ful lunch was served at the Casino. 
The pilgrims next set out for the light- 
house landing, where the boat for the 
Flats was to pick them up; some took 
carriages, while others preferred to walk 
through the beautiful island paths and 
drives — and some of these others lost 
their way and wandered far. but were 

F)icked up by a good-natured park po- 
iceman and piloted to their destina- 
tion. Then came a rain upon the un- 
sheltered assembly, and there was a 
scattering to find such protection as 
was afforded by the trees and beneath 
the little bridge to the dock, but a few 
dauntless ones there were whose spirits 
could not be dampened though the 
heavens rained upon them, and these 
stood and sang under raised umbrellas, 
the old rollicking songs that are enough 



to keep people happy in spite even of 
wet feet and threatened colds. 

Before long 'the little steamer came 
and there followed the interesting ride 
up through Lake St Clair and the St 
Clair Flats, beautiful even in the rain. At 
Star Island regretful farewells were said 
to the little group who were obliged to 
turn back from there. It was nearly 
dark before the chilled travelers reached 
the Grande Pointe club house, but its 
cheery light and warmth were all-per- 
vading, and oh, how good was the din- 
ner which was served to its hungry 
guests! After dinner came an address 
of welcome from the president of the 
club, and a delightful time of storytell- 
ing, less formal but almost more en- 
joyed than were the toasts of the even- 
ing before, and arranged for, it was said, 
to compensate for the cutting short of 
the speeches at the annual dinner; danc- 
ing followed, but at twelve o'clock the 
music ceased, and Sunday morning was 
ushered in by the formation of a class 
for the study of Bible conundrums, 
which proved to be so successfully con- 
ducted and so highly entertaining that 
peals of laughter soon attracted every- 
one about the little circle. 

After a time however, overcome by 
drowsiness — quite excusable in the mid- 
dle of the night and at the end of a 
week of A. L. L. dissipation — one after 
another stole away; those who were go- 
ing no further, to their 100ms and their 
beds; those who were going on, to set- 
tle down in quiet corners for a little 
rest, and soon the parlors showed noth- 
ing but librarians taking naps; the few 
who slept not, longed for flashlight and 
camera. 

It was three o'clock in the morning 
before the sleepy company boarded the 
City of Mackinac and filed up to claim 
their state rooms and their baggage, 
wishing, while wearily waiting their 
turns, that the steamship company 
would adopt the Newark charging 
system. 

AH were comfortably in bed and 
asleep before daylight, however, and 
some tireless ones were up again to 
breakfast and out on deck all morning 
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enjoying the water. At dinner the A. 
L. A. was strong in numbers, but soon 
there began to be mysterious disap- 
pearances, and it was discovered later 
that with many of the party Saginaw 
Bay and seasickness had entered into 
their experience as cause and effect; 
calmer seas were ahead, though, and 
with the greater number the discomfort 
was of short duration. At Alpena en- 
ergetic explorers went ashore and re- 
ported the population of the place 
as 1 5,000 (a fact which was only ascer- 
tained after five different natives had 
been unsuccessfully interviewed) and 
that a goodly number of the inhabitants 
were congregated in front of the hotel 
to hear the Newsboys Band of Detroit, 
who, all unappreciated, were honoring 
our party by being melodious fellow- 
passengers. Sunday evening so many 
retired that the plan for having religious 
services in the cabin was abandoned, but 
some few gathered on deck to chat, and 
these mostly gravitated into one seri* 
ously good-natured group and had a fa- 
mous discussion on the money question. 

Then all went to their berths to be 
literally rocked to sleep like babes by 
the waters, and woke next morning to 
find themselves at Mackinac Island; 
those opposed to early rising went over 
to St Ignace and back, and a few con- 
tinued on up to the Sault, returning to 
Mackinac the next afternoon and re- 
porting a delightful trip. 

At Mackinac, Monday was spent by 
the greater number in driving or tramp- 
ing about to the principal "points of 
interest" on the island — the Fort was 
visited, the battlefield, and British land- 
ing, and the view was taken from the 
site of Fort Holmes; the spot where 
stood the house of Anne was hunted 
up, and Cupid's pathway, and all of the 
places made famous by MissWoolson's 
novel. The historic and literary inter- 
est is mentioned first, as better befitting 
the dignity of librarians, but in truth 
they evinced quite as healthy an interest 
in the purely romantic — they climbed 
the steps from the Wishing Well with 
mouths filled with water; they went 



"From Arch Rock's height and shelving steep 
To western cliffs and Lover's Leap;" 

They visited the Devil's Kitchen, Rob- 
ertson's Folly, Sugar Loaf, and others 
of the natural beauties and wonders of 
the place. 

After dinner that evening one of the 
tables was enlivened by some brilliant 
speeches, the occasion being the formal 
presentation to a very harmless appear- 
ing lady, of a gory hatchet bearing the 
inscription: *'To one to whom the sight 
of blood is not distasteful!" 

During the evening, the vast expanse 
of veranda at the Grand Hotel proved 
a favorite promenade. 

The popular plan for Tuesday morn- 
ing proved to be the steamer ride to St 
Ignace and back around the island. At 
St Ignace the grave of Marquette was 
visited and photographed, also the old 
church containing the picture of St Ig- 
nace; St Anthony's rock was pointed 
out, and some delicious bits of local 
tradition picked up, such as the story 
about St Anthony succeeding Pere 
Marquette in his missionary labors, and 
disguising himself from the Indians by 
wearing a Prince Albert coat! 

A party of cyclers was organized for 
the afternoon, and walks and drives 
were also in order. At 8 p. m. all as- 
sembled in the hotel parlor for the final 
session of the conference; announce- 
ments were made, and then the in- 
teresting paper of the evening, **The 
story of Mackinac," was read by Mr 
Thwaites. 

President Dana was afterward called 
to the floor, and presented, in the name 
of his friends the ladies, with some 
sweets for which he had been heard to 
express a desire; adjournment was then 
made to the Casino, where a hop was in 
progress. 

On Wednesday morning many adieus 
were said and many handkerchiefs 
waved from steamer and dock, as at 
8:30 the City of Mackinac steamed 
away with most of the eastern people, 
and again as a little later the Manitou 
carried off the Chicago friends. A sail 
was planned by those remaining, and 
in the afternoon the trip was made to 
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Les Chenaux Islands, or "The Snows," 
as they are known in local parlance. 
Thursday dawned cool and misty and 
during the morning a somewhat dreary 
rain set in, but nature lovers discovered 
many attractive gray day effects 
through the mist. Some were leaving 
on the Alpena in the afternoon, and 
these were escorted to the boat and 
waved out of sight; after they were 
gone the shops proved alluring, but the 
hotel fire was also inviting, and it was 
a very contented group that was found 
in the late afternoon enjoying that fire, 
and all deeply absorbed in a discussion 
of mooted questions in fiction, by way 
of sequel to a similar discussion of aft 
held the evening before. An impromptu 
program of recitation and song was ar- 
ranged for in the parlor that evening, 
in which time and place were appro- 
priately remembered by the singing of 
"Mackinac, my Mackinac," and in the 
original "Tale of the bended trees." 

On Friday the high officials left on 
the Manitou; it was rumored that they 
had been promised a "blow-out" in 
Chicago, and curious ones are still seek- 
ing to learn of what a librarian's "blow- 
out" may consist. 

But seven survivors were left at the 
Grand; these on Saturday dwindled to 
three, and at 2 a. m. on the following 
Tuesday the last good-bye was said to 
Mackinac. 

Such is the merest outline of a most 
delightful trip — for varied individual 
experiences, and for all of the tales 
that should be told, we must refer to 
each one of the seventy-eight who went. 



Will those members of the Mackinac 
party who hold unused meal tickets on 
the D. & C. steamers kindly forward 
them to A. A. Schantz, G. P. & T. A., 
Detroit & Cleveland Steam. Nav. Co.? 
By a mistake of the ticket agent, ten 
tickets were given with each round trip 
passage, instead of seven. The extra 
tickets will be charged to the agent, 
and those having them will confer a 
kindness by returning them. 
Respectfully, 

E. C. H. Merriman. 



Library Training Classes 

Armour— The class in library science at 
at Armour institute began work on 
September 17, with about twenty stu^ 
dents. In addition to the regular work 
of the course, W. Irving Way, of Way & 
Williams, will give a course of ten 
lectures on bookmaking. Mr Way will 
also give a course of five lectures on the 
history and art of bookbinding, both 
courses to be fully illustrated. 

Dr Gunsaulus will give a course of 
lectures on the history of printing. A 
course on public documents will be 
given this year for the first time. 

All the members of the class of '96 
are actively engaged in library work. . 

Drexcl—The examination for entrance 
to the class at Drexel institute was 
given on September 24, to a large 
number of applicants, and the school 
opens October i. Miss Kroeger, the 
director, spent some time abroad this- 
summer. 

Pratt— The class at Pratt institute be- 
gan work on September 28, with twenty 
in the first year course and five in the 
second year. There were no appli- 
cants for admission, the majority of 
whom are from the East, though New 
Mexico and British Columbia were 
represented. 

Of last year's graduates Agnes Elliott 
has been appointed an assistant at the 
Carnegie library at Pittsburg, and Ka- 
trine H. Jacobson as an assistant in the 
Bloomingdale branch of the New York 
free circulating library. Annie C. 
Moore has been put in charge of the 
children's room, of the institute library. 
Minna Stillman, of the class of '93, has 
been appointed librarian of the Baxter 
library at Rutland, Vermont; Caroline 
Burnite, class of '94, has been appointed 
to take charge of the library of Tome 
institute, Port Deposit, Md.; Mary E. 
Miller has been made librarian of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Co., New 
York City; Susan C. Foot, class of '94,. 
has been made librarian of the South 
Orange free library; Charlotte Todd, 
class of '93, has become assistant in the 
library of the Union for Christian Work,, 
in Brooklyn. 
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A Village Library Successfully 

managed 

Mentor is a village of but 500 people; 
therefore we are somewhat limited in our 
ability to raise funds for carry ing on libra- 
ry work. But some six years ago 15 of 
us got together and began holding a ser- 
ies of meetings every month, something 
in the nature of the old New England 
township meeting, for the purpose of 
stirring up an interest in town affairs, 
and in doing that we considered it nec- 
essary to have some central point of 
interest around which we could all 
work, and we chose as that the library. 
There had never been a library in the 
village except a small circulating li- 
brary. We all believed that the use of 
books and the greater knowledge of 
books would be a common center of 
interest around which we could all work 
and toward which we would be glad to 
give work. The result of five years' 
work in this way was that we now have 
a library of about 1,600 volumes, and 
two years ago, acting under a general 
law of the state, we became incorporated 
and requested the village council to levy 
a tax for the work of the library. We at 
that time had about 1,000 volumes. The 
council very readily saw the advantage 
of this kind of work. They appreciated 
what was being done for the citizens 
and schools of the state, and therefore 
they levied a tax and turned the pro- 
ceeds of the tax over to the library 
board. In this way, you will see, the 
library board is kept entirely aloof from 
politics. There are no elections by the 
people, nor is the board appointed by 
any political officers. It is a self-con- 
stituted body, a corporate body under 
the laws of this state, and as long as we 
maintain our corporate existence the 
village may turn over the funds to the 
library. We settled this difficulty of 
women's rights by having an equal 
number of both men and women on the 
board, and then in order to avoid the 
question of disruption of families we 
made the other member of the family 
who was not on, an honorary member 
of the board. In this way we increased 



the number of workers and at the same 
time satisfied the desire of many peo- 
ple to hold office. 

But we found that 15, together with 
the supernumerary and honorary mem- 
bers, were unwieldy, and the work 
practically devolved upon very few of 
the members. Therefore, when we in- 
corporated, we made an executive 
board consisting of five members, and 
they had absolute management of the 
library proper. They are elected every 
year from the members of the associa- 
tion, the 15 and these others, and they 
have absolute control of the library. In 
this way we have found it very easy to 
accomplish the work we have set out 
to do. 

I have stated this result of our work 
to show what can be done. I believe 
that one of the best and easiest methods 
of education is through the library; that 
we reach all classes, all ages and all 
kinds of people, and by making the li- 
brary an adjunct of the public school 
system, we add materially to the ad- 
vantages that may be offered to the 
pupils. Although our library is sup- 
ported by the village, we make it abso- 
lutely free to any one who desires to 
use it. Those outside the village or 
township are required to put up a nom- 
inal deposit, merely for the safe return 
of the book. We made this the ideal 
toward which we are working — that the 
friendship of books is like the friend- 
ship of men, it is worth nothing and 
avails nothing unless it is used con- 
stantly and improved constantly. 

James R. Garfield. 

A supplement to Reading for the 
Young, by J. F. Sargent, has been pre- 
pared by his sisters, both practical li- 
brarians, which brings the list up to the 
end of 1895. The catalog, which in- 
cludes also the titles of articles con- 
tained in the Young People's periodi- 
cals, is classified on general lines, with 
many notes indicating the special mer- 
its and qualities of the various books. 
The book is published for the A. L. A. 
publishing section by the Library Bu- 
reau and is about ready for issue. 
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News from the Library Field 

East 

Viola Tuttle has been elected libra- 
rian of Acton Centre (Mass.) 

C. F. Holman has been elected libra- 
rian of Nashua (N. H.) 

C. H. Greenleaf has been elected 
librarian of the Chelmsford Center 
(Mass.) library. 

The work on the library building at 
Portsmouth (N. H.) has been finished, 
and the building turned over to the city. 

The Fair Haven (Vt.) public library 
has been enlarged by the addition of 
another room. It now has about 3,500V. 

Edith D. Aitkin and Edith Campbell 
have been appointed librarians of the 
new public library at Thompsonville 
(Conn) 

New Haven (Conn.) public library 
has received a fine collection of litho- 
graphic engravings illustrative of In- 
dian art from a Maharajah of India. 

Isabelle A. Kerr has resigned her 
position as librarian of the public li- 
brary of Danielson (Conn.) Emma C. 
Hammond has been chosen as her 
successor. 

The new public library of Williams- 
bury (Mass.) is being put in shape. 
About 2,500 volumes have been re- 
ceived and are being classified by Sarah 
J. Morse, of Brooklyn. 

Central Atlantic 

The public library of Montclair (N. 
J.) has already outgrown its quarters 
in the three years it has been opened, 
and plans are being laid for a new li- 
brary building. The hours of remain- 
ing open have been increased. 

George Watson Cole who was obliged 
to resign as librarian of Jersey City on 
account of illness, has entirely re- 
covered his health and is ready to enter 
again actively into work. Mr Cole 
was elected treasurer of the A. L. A. 
at Cleveland. 



James Douglas, president of the 
Copper Queen Co., of New York and 
Arizona, is a stanch supporter of public 
libraries. He has founded in Kings- 
bridge, New York City, in Bisbee and 
Prescott. Arizona, free public libraries 
each with a commodious reading room. 
Mr. Douglas is the author of a volume 
on the Canadian question in Questions 
of the day series, and is also a con- 
tributor to the Outlook and the Nation, 

A Japanese tea and curio exhibit was 
given on August 7 and 8, at the home 
of Dorcas Hull, Milton-on-the-Hudson,. 
New York, for the benefit of the Sarah 
H. Hallock free library. There were 
collections from Egypt, Japan, Syria, 
Hawaii, Bermudaand many other places; 
an Egyptian mask 3,000 years old, ar- 
ticles of old colonial times, and modern 
pictures were exhibited. There was 
dancing each evening, and refresh- 
ments were served. It was a very enjoy- 
able affair, and financially as well as 
socially a great success. 

Central 
Chas. H. Evans has been elected 
librarian of the Chicago Historical so- 
ciety. 

Geo. W. Shea has given S500 toward 
founding a teachers' library in O'Brien 
county, Iowa. 

Virginia Dodge of the class of '96 of 
Armour institute library class has been 
appointed librarian of Cedar Rapids. 

The Ladies' Library Association of 
Owosso, (Mich.) report 2,750V. in the 
library, and an active circulation. 

A library association has been formed 
in Columbia, (111.), and a public library 
will soon be opened with F. Divers . 
librarian. 

Maude Straight of the class of '96 of 
Armour institute has been engaged to 
organize the Young Men's library at 
Dubuque, (la.) 

The library at De Pere (Wis ) is being 
reorganized. A full outfit of Library 
Bureau supplies will be used in this 
library. Emma M. Mortag is in charge. 
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Riverside (III.) has taken steps toward 
a new public library and hopes to have 
it organized and ready for use by 
November i. Willard C. Gore will be 
in charge of it. 

The greater part of the reference 
books of the Chicago public library has 
been removed to the new library build- 
ling. The circulating library will not 
be moved until spring. 

The public library started in Rock- 
•ville (111.) in June with 3,400V., reports 
a steady circulation of 8oov. a week, a 
fair proportion of which is non-fiction. 
•G. Keating is librarian. 

Marked progress in work and inter- 
est is reported from Joliet, (111.) pub- 
lic library. Steps have been taken to- 
ward a new library building to cost 
$130,000. Mrs S. C. Mcintosh is li- 
tbrarian. 

The newly elected library board of 
Indianapolis is beginning on several 
plans for the improvement of the li- 
brary. Four branch libraries will soon 
be opened in the four extremes of the 
city and several sub-stations in various 
other parts of the city. 

Electra C. Doren has been elected 
librarian of the Dayton, (O.) public 
library. Miss Doren has for years done 
efficient work as assistant librarian in 
the same library, and has spent the past 
year in the East, making an extended 
study of library methods. 

The library board of Sioux City (la.) 
has levied three-tenths mill on the dol- 
lar for the library fund. Mrs R. A. 
Oberholtzer was re-elected librarian and 
M. Buchanan, assistant. The report 
shows i,ooov. added during the year and 
4i,ooov. circulated; salaries 81,401,20. 

The annual report of Reddick library, 
Ottawa, (111.), shows the no. of books in 
library to be 8,465; no. added the past 
year 887; no. of books drawn 27,078. 
Mrs N. D. Nash, librarian, with one as- 
sistant, has recataloged the library. It 
is classified on the D. C. plan, issues a 
finding list and has a subject card 
<:atalog. 



Several , eastern newspapers com- 
menting on the Chicago public library 
having the largest circulation of any 
public library in the world, give John 
Vance Cheney as librarian. This is 
wrong. F. H. Hild is the man to whose 
efficient work Chicago is indebted for 
this state of affairs. Mr Cheney is at 
the Newberry library which is a refer- 
ence library and very conservative in 
its work. 

South 

Lina Harvey has been elected libra- 
rian of the public library at Clarksville 
(Tenn.) 

The Young Men's library of Atlanta 
(Ga.) is in a growing condition, owing 
to the enthusiastic efforts of Anne 
Wallace, the librarian. Personal ap- 
peals, circular letters and special invita- 
tions are used to interest the people in 
the library and these means are bearing 
fruit. 

A recent report of the Garland Fer- 
guson library at Long Beach (Miss.) 
shows that in the ten months it has 
been opened its 8oov. have circulated 
nearly four times. The foundation of 
a new building is laid and through the 
efforts of a few public spirited citizens 
the library will soon be in a home of 
its own. 

West 

A. P. Stokes of New York has given 
a buildino^ and Si,ooo for a public li- 
brary in Austin, Nev. 

Pacific Coast 

The public library at Livermore, 
(Cal.) has been opened. Mrs Harp is 
librarian. 

The quarters of the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) public library have been enlarged 
to take in the entire third floor of the 
city hall. 

Extensive improvements will be 
made in the library building of Santa 
Barbara (Cal.) and the library will be 
closed for a time. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 

A. C. McCLURG & CO- 

CHICAGO. 



|UR Libfary Department was organized many years ago« and 

its attention is devoted exclusively to the requirements of 
public* university* college* and school libraries* 

We make a special point of promptness and care in the ezeco^ 
tion of orders entrusted to us* and we shall appreciate the priv/ 
ilege of submitting prices* 

The great volume of our library business* and the immense 
stock which we carry* gives us necessarily an experience which 
cannot work otherwise than to the advantage of our patrons* 

The importation of foreign books forms a large item in our 
business* and when the interests of libraries can be better served 
by importing certain books* we shall gladly do it 

We are very successful in picking up books out of print* or 
which for other reasons are difficult to procure* and we believe 
that we have arrived as nearly as possible at the solution of this 
problem of the library business* 

We earnestly invite correspondence* 

A* C* McCLURG L CO.* 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street 
CHICAGO- 
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[ESTABLISHED 1848] 

LEMCKE & BUECHNER 

(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 
81S BROAD^XTAY, NEl?ir YORK. 

With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIO, PARIS 

Booksellers,-:- Importers-:-and-:- Publishers. 

Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 

OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 

THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 

PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN DEHER SHAPE FOR DINDIN6 

AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 

Importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World -Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index* and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 

CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 

I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
II. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 

Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: **It covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country." Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue : ** It is a valuable and useful work." 

AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 

TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 



The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.— iV. V. Tribune. 

PUBLISHERS OF 

FIueg:el, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, 1 vol., half mor., $5.50. 

Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger's School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German- English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 

The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
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FIFTY 
VOLUMES 






HALF RUSSIA 

At 50, 60 and 70 Cents 



A Series of Fifty Books of Permanent Value, Carefully Chosen, Thoroujchly Edited, 
Clearly Printed, Durably Bound in Half Leather, and Sold at Low Prices. 



PREPARED WITH SPECIAL REGARD FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 



Aldrich. The Story of a Bad Boy 70 

Andersen. Stories 50 

Arabian Nights. Tales from the * 50 

Bacon. A Japanese Interior 60 

Brown, John. Rab and his Friends, and 

Other Dogs and Men 60 

Bunyan. The Pilgrim's Progress * 60 

Burroughs. Birds and Bees, and Other 

Studies in Nature 60 

Cooper. The Last of the Mohicans 70 

Dana. Two Years Before the Mast 70 

Defoe. Robinson Crusoe 60 

Dickens. A Christmas Carol, and The 

Cricket on the Hearth 50 

Eliot, George. Silas Marner 50 

Emerson. Essays and Poems * 50 

Fiske. The War of Independence 60 

Franklin. Autobiography 50 

Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield 50 

Oriffis. Brave Little Holland 60 

Orimm. German Household Tales * 50 

Hawthorne. Grandfather's Chair, and Bi- 
ographical Stories 70 

•• The House of the Seven Gables 70 

«• The Wonder-Book, and Tan- 

glewood Tales 70 

Holmes. The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table 60 

•* Grandmother's Story, and other 

Verse and Prose 50 

Hughes. Tom Brown's School Days 60 

Irving. Essays from the Sketch Book 50 

Jewett, Sarah Orne. Tales of New England 60 

Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare 60 

Larcom, Lucy. A New England Girlhood. 60 



Longfellow. The Children's Hour, and 

Other Poems 60 

** Evangeline, The Courtship of 

Miles Standish, and The Song of Hia- 
watha 60 

•* Tales of a Wayside Inn 60 

Lowell. The Vision of Sir Launfal, and 

Other Verse and Prose 60 

Miller, Olive Thome. Bird- Ways 60 

Milton. Minor Poems, and BooksI-III of 

Paradise Lost 50 

Parton. Captains of Industry, First Series. 60 
•* " " Second " 60 

Richardson, Abby Sage. Stories from Old 

English Poetry 60 

Scott. 1 vanhoe 70 

•* The Lady of the Lake 60 

Scudder. Fables and Folk-Stories 50 

** George Washington 60 

Shakespeare. Julius Ccesar, and As You 

Like It 50 

Stowe. Uncle Tom's Cabin 70 

Swift. Gulliver's Voyages to Lilliput and 

Brobdingnag 50 

Tennyson. Enoch Arden, The Coming of 

Arthur, and Other Poems 50 

Thaxter, Celia. Stories and Poems for 

Children 60 

Warner. Being a Boy 60 

Whlttier. Selections from Child Life in 

Poetry and Prose 50 

" Snow-Bound, The Tent on the 

Beach, and Other Poems 60 

WIggIn, Kate Douglas. Polly Oliver's 

Problem 60 



* The books marked with a star are in preparation for speedy issue, 
others are now ready. 



The 



A descriptive circular of all the volumes of the Riverside School Library will be sent on application, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the only authorized publishers of the works of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, Thoreau and Hawthorne. All editions which lack 
the imprint or authorization of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are issued without the consent 
and contrary to the wishes of the authors or their heirs. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 

4 Park St., BOSTON. 11 E. 17th St., NEW YORK. 158 Adams St., CHICAOO. 
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CHARLES 

SCRIBNER'S 

SONS 

■53-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 



Librarians and otliers will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American 
and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 
porting books free of duty. 



MODEL LIBRARIES 



A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 

ONE THOUSAND annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 

Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 

THE BOOK BUYER 

a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 






2 3 

I HiririlNIQ' OHriTn MniTM'TPD a beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-1 llVJVJli^O I'l 1\J 1 \J iflWUl^ 1 EZrK* delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 ex., 6 ex., 14 ox. and H Gallon and Qallon Jars. 3 ox. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

3-HIQQINS* TAURINE MUCILAGE. ^i:Ti;.'}:i^r^S^;rt^''^^!:^l''S'J:^- 

corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In a ox., 4 ox., ^ Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and i, a and 5 Qahcn Cans. 2 ox. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 

3-HIQQINS' DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 

A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The S.ooo volumes of the model library at the World's Fair were repaired and labelled with ir, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In 3 ox., 6 ox., 14 ox. and % Gallon and Qallon Jars. 
3 ox. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DBALBRS IN ARTISTS' MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 
Thpse goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular edacators in 
themselves. The adheslves are extremely stroug. yet spread easily and smoothly In a very thin film, so that they go ftirther 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil ther# is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical In the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and flill Information will be sent postpaid on application. 



CHA5. M. HIQQINS 

INKS AND ADHE^IVeS, 



& CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 

168-173 Eighth St., Broolclyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
London Office: io6 Charing Cross Road« 



OP INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS AND BOOK BUYERS 

We wish to call the attention of librarians and others to the rapid growth 
and completeness of our Library Department. We are prepared to fill, with the 
utmost care and promptness, all orders intrusted to us. 

We carry a very large and complete stock of books in all departments of 
literature, including medical and scientific works. 

Our "K" Catalogue is elaborate and comprehensive, embracing the most 
important books in all departments of literature. 

Our "S" List is devoted to medical and scientific books, and includes the 
more important works of all publishers-relating to these subjects. 

Our School Library Catalogue is devoted to the needs of schools, and is 
very valuable to all who are interested in school work. 

The Book Bulletin is a quarterly publication, and gives a list of many new 
publications, both foreign and American. 

Kindly submit lists to us for quotations. All inquiries receive the most 
prompt and careful attention. 

Librarians and library officials are invited to come and see us when in the 
city. We shall be pleased to show you through our establishment and, in any 
way possible, to serve your interests. Correspondence solicited. 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

Ill to 120 Michigan Avenue, 

(OPPOSITE THE NEW POST OFFICE.) 



Chicago. 
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E beg to inform Librarians that beside our 
Regular Edition Work, we make a Specialty of 

of eo^tQ B^scriiition. 



Our English Sewing guarantees a flexible and 

durable book, and OUr low prices and excellency of work- 
manship are beyond competition. Special attention is 

also given to the 

ginatng of periodicals 

IN ANY STYLE 

which may be desired by the librarian. 

Bostor\ Bookbir\clir\g Go. 

BOSXON, MASS. 
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Appleton's Library Lists. 



f IBRARIES, whether for the school, home, or the public at large, are among 
1© the most important and wide-reaching educational factors in the advance- 
ment of civilization. Modern intellectual activity, keeping pace with modern 
invention, has added to the earlier stores of literature myriads of books, and a 
still greater mass of reading-matter in other forms. Unfortunately, much of the 
material put into print is not of an educational or elevating character. It is 
important, then, in the selection of books for public use, especially for the young, 
that great care be exercised to secure only such kinds of reading as will be 
wholesome, instructive, and permanently valuable. 

For more than fifty years Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have been engaged in 
the publication of the choicest productions from the pens of distinguished authors 
of the past and present, of both Europe and America, and their catalogue of 
books now comprises several thousand volumes, embracing every department of 
knowledge. Classified lists of these publications have been prepared, affording 
facilities for a judicious selection of books covering the whole range of Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for individual book-buyers or for a thorough equip>- 
ment of any library. 



Lists A and B are of books selected especially for School Libraries. 

List A.— For Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
List B.— For Grammar and Hi^h School Grades. 

The other lists are of books grouped according to subjects, and include the above. 

The classifications are as follows: 



List D.— History. 

•• E.— Biography. 

•* F.— Physical Science. 

•• G.— Mental and Moral Science. 

" H.— Political and Social Science. 

*• I.— Finance and Economics. 

*• K.— Hygiene and Sanitary Science. 

" L.— Philosophy AND Metaphysics. |j *' X.— Law. 

" M.— Technology AND Industrial Arts. J ** Y.— Medicine. 

*• N.— Anthropology, Ethnology, Arch.«ology, 1' " Z.— Juvenile Books. 



List Q.— Poetry and Essay. 
** R.— Travel and Adventure. 
** S.— Pedagogy and Education. 
*' T.— Fiction. 

** U.— Amusements and Recreations. 
*• v.— Evolution. 
" W.— Religion. 



Palaeontology. 
O.—Language, Literature, and Art. 
P.— Reference Books. 



A A.— Unclassified. 

BB.— School and College Text-Books. 

CC— Spanish Publications. 



We respectfully invite the attention of public and private book-buyers 
everywhere to these lists, confident that they will be found of interest and profit. 
Single lists mailed free. Complete set, ten sections, i8 cents, to cover postage. 
Bound in one volume, 340 pages, 8vo, 30 cents. Free to librarians. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 

243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 



Reading for the Young 

Oy JOHN K. SARGENX 
Prepared by Mary E. and Abby L. Sargent 



More than five years having elapsed since the issue of the late Mr. Sargent's excellent cata- 
logue of Reading for the Young, a supplement has been prepared by his sisters, both practical 
librarians, intended to bring the list up to date by the addition of the titles of all the best IxKiks 
for young readers published during the years 1891 to 1895 inclusive. 

As in the original work, the titles of articles \n young people s periodicals relating to histori- 
cal, biographical, scientific and other subjects (but not stories) are included. The periodicals 
indexed are St Nicholas, Harper's Young People and Wide Awake, and to these has been added 
in the Supplement the Youth's Companion for 1890-95. The practical value of the book is much 
increased by this feature, since many subjects not to be found at all in books are treated in these 
periodicals in an elementary, concise and interesting manner. 

The Catalogue is classified on the general lines of the Decimal Classification, and to many 
titles notes are appended indicating the special merits and qualities of the various books. The 
periodical articles are grouped by themselves at the end of each subdivision. An alphabetical 
index of the authors of the books is given as in the original list, and in addition, the supplement 
contains a complete alphabetical subject-index to the entire work (the original and the supple- 
ment), referring to both books and periodical articles. The work is thus made the Young 
People's " Poole's Index" as well as their ** Catalogue of Be.st Books." 

With the recently increased interest in the use of good literature in the schools in co-operation 
with the public libraries, "Reading for the Young" with its Supplement should be a capital 
handbook for both teachers and librarians. Every public library, however small, and every 
school where an interest is taken in the reading of the children, should have this book at hand 
and in use, to suggest, stimulate and guide. Parents also will find it of real value in directing 
the reading and supplementing the study of their children. 

The Supplement will be ready about Sept. 15. and will be sold at the following prices: 

In paper covers $ -75 

In cloth boards i.oo 

Discounts on five or more copies: — 5 copies, 15 j>er cent; 25 copies, 25 per cent; 100 or more 
copies, special rates. 

A small edition of the original and the Supplement bound together in one volume (clcth) 
will be printed, price $1.50. 

Advance orders for this edition are solicited, to be sent immediately to the Library Bureau. 
146 Franklin St, Boston. 

A limited number of copies of the original work as issued in 1S90 (lar pp.) remaining on 
hand; they will be sold at reduced prices as follows: in paper, 25c; in cloth, 50c. 

The book is published for the A. L. A. Publishing Section by the 

Library Bureau. 

Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Lonis, Wash-nj^ton, London 
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TRAVELS; EUROPE, ASIA 



175 



— • Life among Highland peasantry. YoutfCs 

Companion C4: 624. ('gi) 
Windsor castle. Youtli's Companion 66: 562. 

('93) 
Uorten, H« Three months in a house- boat. 

[Thames.] Youtli's Companion 67: 403. ('04) 
Orpen, Ooddard II. Sir Walter Raleigh at 

Youghal. [Ireland.] Si. Nicltolas ai: 1077. ('94) 
Seawell, M. E. Balmoral castle. Youth's Com^ 

pan ion 65: 639. ('92) 
Stanley, Mrs. fi: M. London ragamuffins. 

Youths Companion €5: 390. ('92) 
Stanton, Harriet C. W. Burnham Beeches. 

Wide Awake 34: 302. (02) 
Wembley Tower, Ijondon. Harper's Young 

People 15: 479. C94) 



GEBKANT AND NOBTHEBN 
COUNT&IES 

Dodge, Mary M. The land of pluck, (ab) 
Account of the interests and oddities of Hol- 
land. Also stor ies and sketches. 
Same. St. Nicholas 18: 106-498. ('91) 

Kellogg, Augusta W. Our young people 
in Norway. (a) 

Stories, poems, description and incidents of 
travel. 

Neally, Amy. To Nuremburg and back, (b) 
Includes a voyage up the Rhine, a visit to May- 
ence, Strassburgand Paris: well-known legends 
told. 



Campbell, Lady Constance. Yacht cruise in 
Norway. Youth's Companion 64: 522. ('91) 

Carr, C. B. Young folks of Denmark. ) 'ontii's 
Companion ty. 343. O94) 

Dexter, M. Down the Moselle. Youtli's Com- 
panion 63: 319. ('90) 

Ker, David. Russian children in the Urul Mts. 
St. Niclwlas 19: 50. ('9O 

Xingsley, Bose Q-. The rag market at Bruges. 
Wide Aivake 2,(t' 3»2. ('9:) 

Becd, Emily W. The red staircase. [Kremlin, 
Moscow.] Youth* s Companion 67: C33. ('94) 

Bnnciman, Ja. On the North Sea banks. 
Youtli's Companion 64: 573- ('9') 

Terrell, E. H. A glimpse of Belgium. Youtli's 
Companion 6C: 86. ("93) 

Thomas, W:W.,>>-. Sweden. Youth's Compan- 
ion C6: 97. (*93) 

Walsh, Bob. T. Cossacks and their sturgeon. 
You t lis Companion 64: 595- (9') 

Wisby, Johannes H. Faroe and the Taroese. 
Youth*s Companion 65: 659. ('92) 

FBANCE AND SOXJTHEBN EX7BOPE 

Across France in a caravan. (a) 

Account of a journey from Bordeau.x to Genoa, 
with humorous accounts of the people of out- 
of-the-way places. 



Champney, E. W. Three Vassar girls in 
Switzerlan 1. (a) 

story interwoven with bits of Swiss life, his- 
toric Incidents and accounts of happenings at 
Geneva, Lucerne, and the great St Bernard. 

Three Vassar girls in the Tyrol, (ab) 

• Contains an interesting^ account of the Passion 
Play at Oberammcrgait. 

Fenn, G: M. The cry tal hunters, (ab) 
A man anfl a boy ctart with a guide to explore- 
the nfrequented parts of the Alps in search o£ 
crystals. Gives information about plants> 
glaciers, avaUnch^s and peculiar formations. 



Ambrosi, Uarlt>'*^tc;. An' old Spanish town» 

[CarUgcna-J Wide Awake y,'. 130. ('f,3) 
Bacon, H: The V..netisn gcndola. Youth's Com-^ 

P tzion ts'. ^A^. ('92) 
Blake, Mary E. Paris for children. Youth" ^ 

Companion 64: 543, (\i) 
Byers, S. H. IC. Alpine village life. Youth'*' 

Companion 64: 335. (\i) 
Channixor, Q. E. Economical holidays in Italy. 

Youth's Com anion 6j. icn (»g4) 
Tuscan peasants. Youth's Companior 66. joj. 

(9.) 
Elwell, E: H. j'r, American bicyclors a« Mont 

St. Michel St. iVitho/irs 71:^4^, (V) 
Fordham, Adaline. Castle of Pierrofci 'I ■.. 

Wide Awahe ^•.'^qS, C92) 
French, Lillle H. The bears of Berne. J/arfcr's- 

} 'ou.'ig People 1 4 : 202. O93) 
Qtiiney, Ijonise I. How to see Paris; Yox:,ih'\ 

Companion 5: £6. ('92) 
Hooper, Lucy H. Economical holidays In Pkris. 

Youth's Com pan ioiK>T. 347. ('94) 
Lanciani, B. H w St. P er's is cf;re-d for. 

Youth's Companion 67: ^92. ('94) 
Monlton, Louise C Toledo and Cordova. 

Youth's Companion 64: »8i. ('91) 
Ober, F: A. From Cordova to Cathay. Wide- 

Awake 36: 163, 252. (*93) 
Patterson, E. H. In the macaro:.! country. 

Youth's Companion 66: 581. (93) 
Bolfe, Eustace N. A elimb up Mount Vesuvius. 

Youtli's Companion 65: 283. ('92) 
Washburn, J: D. A glimpse of Switzerland. 

Youth's Companion 66: 319. ('93) 
Watson, Ellen. A first glimpse of Rome. 

Youth's Companion 6t 5^ Co:) 
Wrigrht, Mary B, About Vesuvius. Yutith^s 

Companion 64: wu (*9i) 



ASIA 

Champney, Elisabeth W. Three Vassar 
girls in the Holy Land. (a) 

Travel through the- East,, from Egypt through 

Palestine to Jerusalem. 
Oriffls, W: E. Honda the Samurai. (a) 

In story form gives, pictures o£ old Japan^ 
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AUTHOR-INDEX TO SUPPLEMENT . 

Including also anonymous books under their titles. The numberit refer to pages in the classified li>L 



Aaron, £. ICarray. Butterfly hunters in the 

Caribbees. 139 • 

Abbot) WilliB J. Battlefields andcamp-Ares. 17a 

Battlefields and victory. 172 

JLbbott, Evelyn. Pericles. 182 
Across France in a caravan. 175 

Acton, ^frs Adams. [Jennie Hering] Rose- 
bud. 15^, 

Adams, O. F. Jane Austen's life. 179 

Adams, W. H. D. Childlife and girlhotKi of 
remarkable women. 178 

Warriors of the Crescent. 1C9 

Alcott, Louisa M. and Pratt, Mrs. Comic 
tragedies. 15 ^ 

.Allan, £. P. One liitle maid. 156 

Allen, C: Grant. Charles Darwin. 180 

Wednesday the tenth. 156 

Allen, Willis B. Lion city of Africa. 176 
All's well that c nds well. 1 56 
■Amateur work. 14a 

Ambrosi, Marietta. Italian child life. 132 
Anvers, N. d'. See Bell, N. R. E. 
Archibald, Mrs O: A little brown seed. 156 

Summerville prize. J56 

Arms, J. M. joint au/Jwr. See Hyatt, A. 
Arnold, £idwin L. Phra the Phoenician. 163 
Astad^msen, P. C. Fairy world. 126 
.Assolant, A. A venture du cdl^bre Pierrot 151 

R^cits de la vleille France. 151 

A.tkinson, J. C. Last of the giant-killers. 154 
A.U8tin, Jane O. Betty Alden. 167 

Dr. LeBaron and his daughters. 167 

Standish of Standish. 167 

3acon, Alice IC. Japanese girls and women. 13a 

A Japanese Interior. 132 

Badenoch, L. N. Insect world. 139 
3aker, Sir Si W. Wild beasts and their ways. 141 
3all, Sir Robt. S. Starlond. 134 
3allard, Harlan H. World of matter. 135 
Ballard, Julia P. Among the moths and butter- 
flies. 139 
3allou, Maturin M. Aztec land. 17) 
Bamford, Mary E. Talks by queer folks. 138 
3anks, Mary B. Bright days in the old plantation 

times. i68 
Banks, Mattie B. Dame Dimple's Christmas 

celebration. 156 
Barlow, Jane. The end of Klfintown. 153 
Barnes, Mary 0. and Earle. Studies in Ameri- 
can history. 171 
Barr, Amelia B. Friend Olivia. 164 

Michael and Theodora. 156 

Barrett, Mary. See Nutting, Mary O. 
Bartlet:, G: B. Pantomimes and other entertain- 
ments. 154 

Basile, Qiambattista. Tiie pentamcrone. 126 



Baas, M. Floz«nce. Nature studies. 133 

Nature studies; animal life. 138 

Baxter, Sylvester. Cruise of a land yacht. i;8 

Belfond, J. ed. Histoires choisies. 151. 

Bell, N. B. B. {y. £y Anvers.) Life story of our 

earth. 135 

Pixie's adventures. 156 

Story of early man. 136 

Bennott, S. Emily. The talking toys. 156 
Benton, G: W. Laboratory guide. 135 
Berffcn, F. D. Glimpses at the plant world. 136 
Bernhardt, Wilhelm. Deutsche Novellettcn- 

Bibliothek. 152 
Berthet, ^lie. Le pacte de famine. 151 
Besant, Walter. Captain Cook. 180 

- — London. 170 

Bible stories for youn« people. 126 
Black, W: Adventures in Thule. 156 
Blaisdell, Albert F. Stones of the Civil War. 173 
Blake, E. V. The Dalzells of Daisydown. i 6 
BoUes, Frank. Land of the lingering snow. 150 
Bolton, Sarah K. Famous English authors. 17S 

Famous English statesmen. 178 

Famous European artists. 178 

Famous leaders among men. 179 

Famous types of womanhood. 179 

Famous voyagers and explorers. 179 

Bonnefon, D. Les ^crivains modemes. 151 
Bonner, J: Child's history of Prance. 170 
Child's history of Spain. X7« 

Boatwick, A. B. Joint author. See Champlin, J. 

D.. jr. 
Bostwick, Lucy W. Margery Daw's home con* 

fectioncry. 144 
Bottone, S. B. How to manage the dynamo. 134 
Bourke, J: G. On the border with Crook. 173 
Bourne, H. B. Fox. Sir Philip Sidney. iSa 
Bouvet, Marguerite. Little Marjorie's love 

story. 156 

Prince Tip-top. 154 

Sweet William. 165 

Boyesen, H. H. Against heavy odds. 156 

Boyhood in Norway. 156 

Norseland tales. 156 

Braboume, Lord. See Hugessen, V.. H. fC. 
Braokett, Cyrus F., and others. Electricity in 

daily life. 134 
Bramhall, Mrs M. St. J: Wee ones of Japan. 133 
Bramston, M. Dangerous jewels. 163 

Village genius. 180 

Brewer, E. C. Historic note-book. 1C9 
Brewster, Marian. Under the water oaks. 15'^ 
Brimblecom, Charles E. An archer with 

Columbus. 166 
Brooks, E: Story of the Iliad. 150 
Story of the Odyssey. 150 
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SUBJECT-INDEX 
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THE GEO. F. KING 

PensjaiPencils 

For Catalog Work we recommend King's No. 5 and No. 9. 

KING'S PENCIL NO. 2 X IS THE BEST, 
THEREFORE THE CHEAPEST. 

Samples furnished FREE to libraries on application to Library Bureau. 

Geo. F. King & Merrill 

38 Hawley Street. BOSTON, MASS. 



Library Bureau 

will send a full, illustrated catalog of library supplies to any new 
library, or to those interested in reorganizing libraries, upon applica- 
tion. This catalog is one of the best library aids for beginners. 
Correspondence solicited. 

Library Bureau, 

t40 Fraukliii St., Boston. 405 Security Building:, St. Louis. 

273 Stewart Building:, New York. 003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Iil5 Madison St., Chicag:o. 1410 F Street, N. W., Washing:ton. 

10 Bloomsbury St., London, W. C. 
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LIBRARY BOOK STACKS 

The ** Stikeman " Adjustable and Absolutely Adjustable Patent 

Steel Shelving, though but a few years in use, have 

been adopted in the following libraries : 




MORRISON-REEVES LIBRARY, Richmond, Ind. 

SOUTHWORTH LIBRARY, Dryden, N. Y. 

REDWOOD LIBRARY. Newport, R. I. 

LUTHERAN THEO. SEM. LIBRARY, Gettysburg, Pa. 

STRATFORD LIBRARY, Stratford. Conn. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

DYER LIBRARY. Saco. Me. 

PUBLIC LIBR.ARY, Lowell. Mass. 

OTIS LIBRARY. Norwich, Conn. 

CHRISTIAN HALL LIBRARY ASS'N, Philadelphia, Pa 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE LIBRARY,Durham,N. H. 

PEQUOT LIBRARY, Southport, Conn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. Somerville. Mass. 

HATCH LIBRARY. Cleveland. Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Portland, Mc. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. Winsted. Conn. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Detroit, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Greenwich, Conn. 

LAW LIBRARY, Canton, Ohio. 

STATE LIBRARY. Dover. Del. 

HART MEMORIAL LIBRARY. Troy, N. Y. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. Warrcnsbursr. Mo. 

ST. JOSEPH'S SEMINARY OF THE CITY OF NEW 

YORK. Vonkers. N. Y. 
CHURCH CLUB LIBRARY. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RESIDENCE OF A. A. LOW, ESQ., Brooklyn. N. Y. 



Our systems admit of partial and absolute adjustment, while the spacing between 
divisions is brought to a minimum. 

Lightness and Simplicity, witli Greatest Strengtit, is used in Construction. 

These stacks are on exhibition at our warerooms, where full information 
and catalogue may be obtained. 

Correspondence Solicited .... 

MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED BY COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 1893. 

A. B. 6l W. T. WESTERVELT 

Workers in Plain and Ornamental Iron and Steel. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Stikeman Patent Book Stacks 

I02 Chambers St., Cor. Church, New York. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 



LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 

2 Stmr Yard, Carey St. 76 Rue de Rennes. Hospital St, xo. 

GUSTAV E. STECHERT 

Purchasing Agent for Universities and Public Libraries 

810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 



Best facilities and lowest rates for the importation of 

FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 



I.— The receipt of every order is acknowledged at once. 

2.— Orders are sent to my European offices twice a week. 

3.— Shipments from London. Paris, and Leipzig are received every week, hence 
I can import : from London in 3 to 4 weeks; from Paris in 4 weeks: from Leipzig in 
4 to S weeks. 

4.— Orders which could not be filled at once are reported. 

S.— Out of print and scarce books are hunted up. Of such works a list in form 
of a card catalogue is made up and is constantly before the eyes of the clerks. 

6.— A list of continuations is kept of works being published in consecutive vol- 
umes. Such volumes are supplied as soon as published without a reminder from 
the customer. 

7.— Patterns of bindings are taken from all specially bound first volumes. 

8.— Periodicals are imported fiat in bales by fastest steamers and delivered to 
my customers cheaper, quicker, and in better condition than by mail from abroad. 



JUST out: 

CATALOGUE OF SETS OF PERIODICALS 
AND LARGE AND RARE WORKS 

GUSTAV E. STECHERT 

810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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NO W REA DY. 

THE THEORY OF 

National ^^^ International Bibliography 

With Special Reference to the Introduction of System in the 
Record of Modern Literature 

By FRANK CAHPBELL 

[Of the Library, British Museum.) 



Under the above title, Mr. Frank Campbell, of the British Museum, has 
completed a work which has long been sorely needed in the Library world. 

It is scarcely possible to have been on the staff of the finest library in the 
world for twelve years without having abundant opportunities for noticing the 
various methods adopted throughout the world of literature, and the present 
work shows that Mr. Campbell has made full use of his opportunities. 

The main purpose of the book is to show that the successful cataloging and 
indexing of literature, both National and International, is dependent upon State 
direction and control; and that this is the true secret of ultimate uniformity in 
cataloging the literature of the world. 

In its National aspects, the work refers more chiefly to the British Empire, 
but leads up to the dominating idea of an International system of bibliography. 

In spite of the technical character of the work, it will be found to possess a 
variety of interests for all who are interested in the art of cataloging literature. 

A special feature of the work consists in its lengthy explanations of the vari- 
ous kinds of works of reference required by the literary student. 

To Me7i of Science it should prove of much assistance in its careful examina- 
tion of the problems connected with the cataloging of periodical literature. 

It will be found to have a special interest, not only for librarians in all kinds 
of libraries, but also for all students of general or ofificial literature. 



One Volume, p. 500. Medium 8vo, Paper Covers, 10s. 6d. net. 



Libreiry Bureeii^i 

(Cedric Chivers, Manager), 

10 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
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THE NEW 



HAMMOND 

No. 2. 

THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 

The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 



PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 



CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 



Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 



FORTY STYLES OF TYPE, INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 



FOURTEEN LANQUAQES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 



Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hammond " work. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

424 East 62d Street. NEW YORK. 

When writlner please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Magazine Memoranda. 

OUR SPECIALTY LIES IN SERIAL SETS. 

We Deal in No Other Class of Books of Interest to Libraries. 

Carrying a large stock, we can price or supply at short notice 
most of the sets indexed by Poole, as well as other sets of periodicals 
and society publications, American or foreign. 

We collate carefully, having a staff of six assistants constantly 
employed in this department. 

Mr. Thorvald Solberg, having recovered his health, will resume 
charge of our Library Department in September. Mr. Frederick W. 
Faxon, recently in charge, goes to London to manage our foreign 
agency until November next. He is so familiar with the needs of 
American libraries that he will be able to serve them efficiently, while 
abroad, in procuring or perfecting foreign sets. Mr. Solberg returns 
from a recent trip through Europe, thoroughly informed as to con- 
tinental serials. 

We invite correspondence concerning wants or contemplated 
purchases in magazines or society publications, and suggest to libra- 
rians, in view of the increasing scarcity of many sets, the wisdom of 
anticipating now the needs of the future in this line. 

We have just published a book on Private International Law, 
which will interest students of government. Dicey on the Conflict 
of Laws, written by Prof. A. V. Dicey, of Oxford, edited with Amer- 
ican notes by Prof. J. B. Moore, of Columbia University, N. Y., and 
printed in this country under the international copyright law. Price 
in law sheep binding, $6.50 NET. 

Vol. 2 of Foster on tlie Constitution of tlie United States 
will be ready in the fall. As the most serious and thorough discus- 
sion of our constitutional development published since 1833, this is 
an essential book in the department of American history. Price per 
volume in cloth, $4.50 net ; in sheep, $5.00 net. 

THE BOSTON BOOK CO. 

CHARLES C. SOULE, President. 

15 j4 Beacon Street, boston, mass. 

When writlnff please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Reclassifying: and Recataloging a 

Public Library without Stopping 

the Circulation 

Dr G. £. Wire, Evanston, 111. 

The question comes up not infre- 
quently of reorganizing a live library, 
a working library, without closing its 
doors to the public. Can it be done? 
Some, and it must be confessed a good 
many librarians answer, no. And so it 
comes to pass that the library is closed 
for weeks and months to the patient 
public, while the catalogers indulge in 
long-winded discussions on unessential 
points, and various other points are 
elaborated past all endurance. The 
locality makes a great difference also. 
Some communities accept closure as a 
matter of course, and patiently wait as 
before said for the doors to be opened. 
Other communities are imperious in 
their demands that whatever is done 
should be done without impeding the 
working of the library, and they cite 
reconstruction of buildings, bridges and 
railway stations as examples of what 
can be done without stoppage. 

This question has been discussed at 
different times, but for the benefit of 
the readers of Public Libraries I pro- 
pose to tell, briefly as possible, just how 
it has been done very recently within a 
few miles of Chicago. 

Evanston is a university and resi- 
dence city of about thirty thousand in- 
habitants, next door to Chicago on the 
north. It has a public library of i8,000 
volumes and a yearly circulation of 
66,000 volumes. This library was started 



about 1870 as the Evanston library as- 
sociation, maintained by gifts and mem- 
bership fees. It was the first place 
outside of Chicago to take advantage 
of the Illinois library law passed early 
in 1872, and, as the village of Evanston 
voted for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a public library, the Evans- 
ton library association generously 
turned over its stock of books to the 
new public library. Its growth has 
been gradual under good management, 
and today it is one of the best selected 
libraries of its size with which I am 
acquainted. 

The classification at first was fixed 
location, then it was changed to the 
following scheme: 

A — Fine arts M — Miscellaneous 

B — Biography P — Poetry 
C W— Collected P D— Public docu- 

works ments 

F — Fiction R — Reference 

H — History T — Travel 

J — Juvenile 

Under each head, books were arranged 
in alphabetical order to the number of 
500. In some classes these would all 
go inside the 500 numbers, but in other 
classes, as M and H, only about one-half 
of the alphabet could be accommodated. 
Then another numbering started, as Ma 
or Ha. and that ran up to 500. In M and 
H we had Mc and He, thus showing over 
1.500 volumes in each class. After the 
alphabet was exhausted, books were 
arranged in accession order. 

For instance, Dr C. A. Abbott's earlier 
works headed the list in M. and his later 
works were scattered in Ma, Mb, and 
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Mc, as they came in. No shelf-list was 
made, new numbers being assigned by 
keeping note of last number used. Ac- 
cession books were kept, and there was 
a card catalog and, of course, printed 
finding lists. But no satisfactory ref- 
erence work could be done with books 
so scattered, and a new card catalog was 
needed as well as new finding lists. So 
it was resolved to reclassify and recat- 
alog the entire library, and to do it 
without shutting up the library. 1 be- 
gan at M and gave each volume the D. 
C. and Cutter number, and put it back 
on the shelf. The cataloger began her 
work about a month later, and made a 
plain dictionary catalog, author and sub- 
ject, titles only in juvenile and fiction. 
As soon as the book was cataloged it was 
shelf-listed and then taken out to be 
relabeled and the catalog card put in 
the new tray cases. The books bearing 
the new classification were put in front 
row of book cases, and the old classifi- 
cation was worked back of them. The 
public were directed from time to time 
by suitable notices as to the classes to 
be found in the new card catalog. The 
classes were cataloged in the following 
order: Miscellaneous, Public docu- 
ments, Collected works. Poetry, Fine 
arts. Reference, Travel, Fiction, Biog- 
raphy. Fiction was done in the sum- 
mer, during July and August, and 
advantage was taken of a two weeks* 
closure of the rooms for necessary ren- 
ovation, to push the work on F'iction. 
Juvenile was left until the fall, when 
schools would somewhat stop the cir- 
culation of children's books. At date 
of writing there only remain History, 
Juvenile and Periodicals, and I calculate 
that the 18,000 volumes can be done in- 
side of a year and a half, taking about 
the full time of one person. Work has 
been begun on Fiction finding list. The 
finding lists will be printed in sections, 
and it is hoped by the linotype method. 
I have heard no complaints nor has the 
librarian or assistants, unless we accept 
as complaints some exclamations from 
the fiction readers. Every possible ef- 
fort was used to familiarize people with 
the card catalog, a shelf of new books 



was instituted and a moderate amount 
of access to the shelves was permitted. 
The Fiction and Biography were done 
with the new Cutter Sanborn table and 
the books numbered in accession order 
under the author. Juvenile will be done 
in this same way. The rest of the 
books have the D. C. up to three figures 
beyond the decimal point and the 
Cutter two place table used for author 
mark. 

A New Library Building for Prince- 
ton University 

Anyone who has been to Princeton 
will remember the old octagonal build- 
ing which has been for so long a library, 
and will picture more readily the new 
building, when we say that directly to 
the south of this and connected with it 
by a passage, will be built the new struc- 
ture, which will give, when finished, to 
Princeton as fine a library building as 
there is in the country. 

We shall not in this article describe 
the exterior of the building with its 
beautiful Gothic windows and tracery, 
since this will be better shown when 
completed and reproduced by photog- 
raphy, but we will endeavor with brief 
explanations to make clear the system 
of delivery, stack, work and seminar 
rooms, and their relations to one an- 
other. 

Connecting the old building to the 
new, is the passageway with its doors 
opening out on both sides. In this pas- 
sageway will be placed the delivery 
counter, card index trays, cloak and 
hat storage, and settees, while beneath 
it in the basement will be the binding 
and printing room. 

Passing down the passage to the right 
we will enter the art library where will 
be found stored the art books and valu- 
able old editions, so dear to the true 
lover of books. Under sloping glass 
cases or upright bookcases will be seen 
the rare editions, or under the windows 
will be seen roller shelves on which wiU 
be placed the large folios of art books, 
with a revolving rack on top to receive 
them when open for examination. 

If we had entered the gate at the left 
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of the delivery counter we should have 
entered directly onto the second floor 
of the stack. 

Let us pause here a moment to ex- 
plain the general plan of the building. 
It is rectangular in shape, with a court 
in the middle crossed by a roadway 
running through the center of the 
building. On the east and west ends of 
the building are the librarian and the 
seminar rooms, the librarian taking the 
rooms from cellar to roof on the north- 
east corner. These floors are all con- 
nected by stairways and an elevator 
which not only touches each of these 
floors but also the stack room floors, so 
that a box of books when delivered can 
be run on the elevator to the packing 
room, placed on a truck when unpacked, 
run onto the elevator again, and carried 
to the cataloging room, thence to the 
classification and shelf department, 
back to the elevator, and can be run off 
on any stack floor, or taken to the 
basement to be run through the tunnel 
and be put on one of the other floors 
in the other wing. 

On each of the other three corners 
will be five seminar rooms, each set 
being connected by stairs but not di- 
rectly connected with the stack room. 

Below the rooms on the northwest 
corner will be the engine room. 

On the first floor of the librarian's 
department will be the chief librarian's 
room, ordering and receiving depart- 
ments, the basement floor being given 
up to storage. The second floor will 
have the classification and the cata- 
loger's rooms. All these rooms, as well 
as the binding, delivery departments 
and the old library building, will be 
connected by an interior telephone sys- 
tem, so that any assistant can talk to 
any other assistant or with the librarian. 

The seminar rooms will be furnished 
simply with study table, chairs and 
low bookcases about the room. 

The stack room will extend around 
the court except on the first three floors, 
which will be broken by the driveway, 
but above this the stack will be com- 
plete. In the middle of each wing will 
run an electric elevator to carry book 



truck with attendant from the top to 
the bottom. Surrounding this will run 
the stairway. 

Beside this stairway in the stack 
room will be other stairways at each 
end of the two wings, connecting the 
stack floors with the other floors of the 
building. Each wing will also have an 
electric book lift, and so arranged that 
a tunnel can be made connecting them 
underneath the court for some cable 
system. The two wings will be con- 
nected with the basement by an open 
tunnel at each end large enough for a 
person to pass through. 

The shelving will be the Library Bu- 
reau automatic sheet steel stack with 
wooden shelves, carried on a glass and 
iron floor construction of their special 
design. The capacity of each wing is 
figured at 500,000 volumes; one wing 
is to be finished within a year and the 
rest within two years or so. 

The entire stack room is planned so 
that at any time an additional stack can 
be run in the main aisle and the art cases 
can be removed from the art room and 
brackets and shelves run into the up- 
right. 

For the convenience of students who 
wish to study in the stack room, the 
brackets and shelves will be omitted, 
leaving the uprights only, opposite the 
windows looking into the court on the 
second, third and fourth floors of the 
stack. In these places will be put 
small tables. Thus it will be seen that 
the library has been arranged in a most 
convenient form for the storage and de- 
livery of books, and at the same time 
the fact that this will be a students' li- 
brary has been carefully considered 
and provided for. 

We hope that the numerous good 
points the committee has worked out 
will be of advantage to many in plan- 
ning the future libraries of the country. 
Howard C. Clark. 

Literature consists of all the books — 
and they are not many — where moral 
truth and human passion are touched 
with a certain largeness, serenity and 
attraction of form. — John Morley, 
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Suggestion to Beginners in 
Cataloging 

L. £. W. Benedict 

For a small library the plain subject 
and author catalog, not over-burdened 
with cross-references or analytical work, 
gives good results. However desirable 
it may be for an extensive dictionary 
catalog to indulge in the hide-and-seek 
game of elaborate cross-reference, for 
the village library it is a useless burden. 
In the hands of any but common-sense 
catalogers it leads to a labyrinth of 
absurdities. The following entries were 
removed from the catalog of a large 
library: Poles, see also Hop-Poles. 
Nose, Diseases of, see also Diphtheria. 
Pneumonia, see also Measles. Nervous 
system, see also Frog. Unless we agree 
at the start to refer from every word in 
the dictionary to every other word 
therein contained, it is hopeless to pro- 
•vide for each individual caprice of the 
reader. If the subject entry be judi- 
ciously selected, a vast number of cross- 
references will be saved. The faculty 
-of glancing through a book so as to 
Icnow, without reading it, what it con- 
tains« is the special sixth sense of the 
librarian. Some persons are destitute 
of this perception and never get it. 
To most of us it comes with experience. 
The subject-cataloger must be ever on 
the alert and must never put too much 
faith in the wording of the title. At 
the same time it is highly desirable to 
know the meaning of every word in the 
title. An example comes to mind of a 
catalogerwith several years* experience, 
who, in analyzing a volume of essays, 
entered Goodwin's ** Mosaic cosmog- 
ony" under the heading Mosaic, evi- 
dently thinking that the paper in ques- 
tion was a treatise on this fine art. 

A frequent stumbling block is en- 
countered in the publications of learned 
societies. The society may change its 
own name or it may change the title of 
its proceedings, so that one is likely to 
€nter different parts of a set as sepa- 
rate works. Political fluctuation may 
be the cause, e. g., in France, Societe 
Royale de Medecine. Societe Imperiale 
de Medecine. Society Nationale de 



Medecine, were successive names of 
the same institution. Not infrequently 
is the mistake made of entering society 
publications under a well known editor 
as author, instead of under the name of 
the society. Again the publications of 
a society are sometimes cataloged as 
anonymous, especially when the name 
of the institution does not appear on 
the title page. With the catalog of the 
British Museum and bibliographies of 
learned societies at hand, nothing can 
excuse inaccuracies in the identification 
of a society and the failure to catalog 
its publications in a continuous series. 
But where these aids are wanting, we 
must weave our chain of evidence by 
the study of the constitution and suc- 
cessive amendments of the society, the 
comparison of dates and subject-matter 
and use of all references which may 
give a clue. 

Quite puzzling are the shifts and 
turns of certain continental societies, in 
which the publications are for a time 
issued as a periodical edited by the so- 
ciety, and again in the form of proceed- 
ings. The Wiirzburger medicinische 
Zeitschrift, hrog. von der Physikalisch. 
Medicinischen Gesellschaft, vol. 1-7; 
1860-66, was only another series of 
the Verhandlungen d. Phys. Med, 
Gesellschaft. 1850-59. In 1868 we find 
the Zeitschrift uniting with the Wurz- 
burger natur-wisscuschaftliche Zeit- 
schrift, which contained the proceedings 
of the scientific section of the same so- 
ciety, and again appearing under the 
title of Verhandlungen, neue Folge. 

A word in regard to notes. The note 
is sometimes the ray of light which 
illumines the whole card, supplying 
some important bit of information as to 
edition or book-plate, change in title or 
break in series numbering. It should 
be clear and concisely worded, condens- 
ing items as much as possible. The 
personnel, as well as the research of the 
cataloger, is displayed in the form of 
the note. It makes a prettier card to 
write the note with a fine pen in small 
script. This distinguishes it from the 
body of the title and at the same time 
attracts attention. 
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Above all, let us never forget that we 
catalog not for ourselves, but for the 
public. Let us keep the reader always 
in mind. Let us be generous enough, 
if need be, to sacrifice our own pet 
theories. Let us make the rule so 
flexible that it will at any time give way 
to the principle for which the rule is 
made. If the rigid adherence to any 
system will obscure the entry, let us 
break through our system, or make an 
exception on the spot. It is better to 
be accused of inconsistency than to de- 
feat the object of the catalog. In the 
present state of library science, there 
seems more danger of too close adher- 
ence to rule than of too wide latitude. 
We are getting the mechanism into such 
good shape that there is no small like- 
lihood of the cataloger becoming part 
of the machine. We may forget that 
calf and morocco, paste and labels, size 
and pagination, are not the book itself. 
The tediousness of the process may 
blunt the keen edge of enthusiasm. 
The patient cataloger, having no time 
to read, gradually loses, perhaps, the 
desire to read, so that the advent of a 
lot of rare books represents only so 
much added labor. Dr Poole used to 
say that of all the different branches of 
library work in which he had engaged, 
he considered nothings© wearing, noth- 
ing so trying, as steady cataloging. A 
systematic course of varied reading 
outside library hours, will, if faithfully 
persisted in, keep one's affection warm 
for the iftstde of books. The routine 
life may be varied by giving the cata- 
loger work in the reading room, order, 
or accession departments. This change 
imparts not only fresh zest, but also a 
more acute perception and better under- 
standing of the important role of the 
catalog. 

Agnes Repplier writes an amusing 
and satirical attack on pernicious Sun- 
day school literature in Little Pharisees 
in fiction, in Scribners Magazme for De- 
cember. She says, ** It is time we ad- 
mitted, even into religious fiction, some 
of the conscious joys of a not alto- 
gether miserable world." 



Libraries in New York City 

As the metropolis has had no public 
library in the ordinary sense, people 
often forget how much is being done 
by other agencies in that city. The 
consolidation of" the Astor, Lenox and 
Tilden libraries gives promise that 
New York will soon have a library 
worthy of its position. The following 
facts are an interesting commentary on 
the efforts of recent years to provide 
without charge the best reading in the 
metropolis: 

During the past year the regents of 
the University of the state of New 
York have issued certificates of ap- 
proved circulation to the following free 
libraries in the city of New York: 

NAMES Vol5. cirrialil 

New York free circulating 

library 90,446 680,000 

Aguilar free library 35466 315,000 

Cathedral free library 20,032 65,000 

Y. W. C. A. free library 24,407 60,000 

St. Agnes free library 2,800 30,000 

Washington Heights free 

library 9*844 30,000- 

Webster free library (East 

side house 6,026 25,000 

Riverside free library 1,930 I5,ooo> 

Adding the library of the 
General Society of Me- 
chanics and Tradesmen, 
not registered in the Uni- 
versity 106,440 247,906 

297,391 1,467,906 
The average of readers for each book 
contained in these libraries is about 
five, but is greater in some cases, as at 
St. Agnes, where the average was 
nearly eleven readers for each book. 

There has been much activity about 
the Lenox and Astor libraries of late, 
due to the desire of the boards of trus- 
tees to get in place many thousands of 
new books and pamphlets received from 
various sources. Dr J. S. Billings, the 
director of the New York public library, 
as the Lenox and Astor libraries and 
the Tilden foundation are known since 
the consolidation, announces that the 
valuable collection of historical works 
relating to the American Revolution^ 
whicih was presented to the library, by 
John S. Kennedy in June, has just been 
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placed on the shelves, and is open to 
public inspection at the Astor branch. 
Of the three gifts of large collections 
of books which the library had recently 
received, the Kennedy collection is the 
largest and most valuable. 

The fruits of Dr Billings' recent trip 
to Europe are now to be seen also in 
the library. While abroad he succeeded 
in making arrangements for many val- 
uable exchanges and in getting some 
25,000 new volumes and pamphlets. 
The majority of these documents relate 
to finance, banking, municipal affairs 
and railroads. There is also among 
them an important collection of works 
on the separation of the Church in Scot- 
land. Dr Billings is anxious to receive 
for the public library a full collection 
of political documents of all kinds and 
from all parties relating to the late 
campaign. They should be sent to him, 
care of the New York public library. 

The Astor and Lenox libraries are now 
fitted with electric lights and are open 
until 9 o'clock every evening. Several 
large cases of the newest books have 
just been opened for the benefit of 
those who visit the libraries. The 
recent accessions of new books and 
documents have made necessary the 
enlarging of the force of workers in the 
catalog department. A new room 
has been fitted up in the Astor library 
building for the use of the force. 

Dr Billings adds that the members 
of the Board of Trustees were doing 
everything in their power to increase 
the facilities of the library; but they 
were handicapped by the old buildings 
in which the books were stored. 

The Wilmington (Del.) institute free 
library has issued Handbook No. 2, 
which is a classified list of selected 
books for young people. It contains 
no fiction list, but many serious subjects 
have entertaining books given under 
them. There can be no doubt of its 
attaining its object of being useful in 
connection with school work and as a 
guide to general reading. It would 
serve as an excellent guide for those 
building up a juvenile department. 



A New Library Movement in 
Colorado 

The following circular represents the 
first real move toward traveling libra- 
ries in this state. We have been for 
several years in the habit of sending 
books to people in towns in Colorado, 
outside of Denver. The women's clubs 
of the state outside of our city are 
many in number, and very active on 
the whole. Our local clubs have long 
wished to be of assistance to them, and 
have fallen in with the work we have 
been doing in a small way. and have 
improved and enlarged it. The Wom- 
an's club of Denver will pay the library 
money sufficient to buy as many books 
for the library as are on an average in 
circulation among women's clubs out- 
side of Denver under its supervision. 
Something like this has been tried in 
other places, whether anything just like 
it I do not know. J. C. Dana. 



The Woman's Club of Denver, de- 
sires to assist club women throughout 
the state in their course of study by 
furnishing books of reference. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the public library of Denver, whereby 
books may be obtained for that pur- 
pose during the current club year, sub- 
ject to the herein specified conditions. 

Request is made that each club de- 
siring books shall send with the order 
a copy of their course of study for the 
year: 

Condition and Rules. 

1. Any woman's club in Colorado 
may obtain books on the application 
of its president to the Woman's Club 
of Denver. 

2. The books will be sent from and 
must be returned direct to the public 
library, Denver. 

3. Books may be obtained by each 
club up to the number of five. 

4. Books may be retained for 30 
days from the date on which they are 
sent from the library. The day or days 
on which the books are in transit on 
their return to the library are not 
counted. 
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5. If in any case a club desires to 
retain the books longer than 30 days, 
an arrangement to that effect can gen- 
erally be made on application to the 
library. Such application for exten- 
sion of time must be made at least a 
week before the expiration of the 30 
days for which the books were taken. 

6. Each club will pay all cost of car- 
riage to and from the library, of the 
books which are lent to it, and will be 
responsible for all loss or damage to 
them while in transit, or for any injury 
while in its possession. 

7. Each club will be responsible for 
fines for the retention of books beyond 
the 30 days specified, such fines be- 
ing reckoned at two cents per day on 
each book or volume. 

8 In applying for books make the 
request as definite as possible. Give 
with great fullness the subject upon 
which books are desired, and when ask- 
ing for specific books state, if possible, 
the exact title or the author's name in 
full. 

9. Books not at present in the library 
will, in some cases, be purchased on 
request. To secure and forward a book 
thus specially purchased will require 
about 30 days. 

Any further information may be ob- 
tained and all communications must be 
sent to Librarian of Woman's Club of 
Denver. 



An Unique Offer. 

The accompanying offer of a kitten 
in a state of alcoholic preservation, is 
the most unique in my library experi- 
ence. Librarian. 

Sept. 29, 1896. 

The Secretary, the Library Associ- 
ation: 

Dear Sir: — Several months since I ob- 
tained of a party in this place, a three- 
days old kitten which had but two legs, 
the front ones. I have this now. pre- 
served in alcohol. Would you care to 
buy this? About what price would you 
allow me, should you wish it? 

Yours respectfully. 



Address to the Incoming Class in 

Library Science 1896-97, at Pratt 

Institute, by the Director 

There are* probably only a few of you 
who have a clear idea of what sort of 
work you are entering upon. Library 
work as seen from the outside seems to 
mean handing books over a counter 
from some mysterious source of supply, 
or finding information by some clue not 
visible to those who come seeking it, or 
regulating the temperature and win- 
dow-blinds of reading-rooms. The im- 
mense amount of detail that lies behind 
all this, the clerical work, the coiled end 
of the red tape, so to speak, is scarcely 
imagined. This is partly what you 
have come here to learn; yet it is not 
all. We should fail utterly in our ob- 
ject if that were the only equipment we 
sought. 

There are many sides to library sci- 
ence; the economic side,— the study of 
methods, of appliances and devices for 
facilitating work; the administrative 
side, — the questions of rules for staff 
and for public, of privileges, of supply- 
ing needs, of raising and administering 
funds or appropriations; the sociologi- 
cal side, — the question of educating the 
young, of supplementing the schools, of 
elevating the public taste; and last, the 
scholarly side, which deals more strictly 
with the books themselves, having re- 
gard to their history, pedigree, and 
value, and which makes possible the 
building up of great storehouses of 
learning from which the students and 
savants of this and future generations 
may draw their supplies. 

On the continent, the last-named 
side of the science has preponderated. 
Scholarship in itself has greater recog- 
nition; the man who knows is appreci- 
ated simply because he knows — he need 
not be able to put his knowledge to 
some practical test and show how much 
money it is worth, as is too much the 
case with us. The administrative side 
has come next in importance, though 
very far behind, and the economic and 
sociological side are as yet scarcely con- 
sidered. In this country, on the con- 
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trary, there set in some twenty years 
ago, a reaction against the then prevail- 
ing type of library and librarian,— the 
prison and the keeper of books. This 
reaction took first th^ economic form, 
and for a number of years the literature 
of libraries was full of discussion of 
charging-systems, of card-catalogs, of 
methods of registration, etc. Gradu- 
ally, the administrative side gained 
more prominence, — the larger question, 
of building, of founding, of supporting, 
of legislation, of dealing with the pub- 
lic; then, as larger numbers of women 
came into the field, the social side of 
the work came to the front, and we find 
now that the librarian's responsibility 
toward his kind, the enlargement and 
appreciation of his opportunities for as- 
sisting in the elevation of the people, 
are occupying the thoughts of a great 
number. A glance at the proceedings 
of the conferences of the A. L. A., will 
show you how this feature has come 
into its present prominence. We have 
yet in this country to appreciate the 
remaining side — the scholarly — as it 
should be appreciated. Our great col- 
lections are few in comparison with 
those of Europe; and their bulk con- 
sists of books for the general reader or 
average student. The libraries in which 
original investigation may be carried on 
by means of manuscripts, early printed 
books and maps, and first editions, are 
comparatively rare; yet they are in- 
creasing in number, as the libraries of 
European scholars are bought and trans- 
ferred to this country, and as our own 
collectors become more expert; and it 
is becoming necessary that we should 
pay attention to this side of our subject 
as well. The field, as you see, is so 
wide that there is room for a wide di- 
versity of gifts in those who serve. The 
young girl who is equipped with a high 
school education and with youthful en- 
thusiasm and strength will certainly find 
her place in it; and the more mature 
student who brings judgment and expe- 
rience of life to the task, will not be the 
less valuable, provided he or she is not 
embedded in a rut where new views are 
impossible. For the man or woman of 



pronounced scholarly tastes and abili- 
ties, the outlook is improving also. 

Our training here has evolved itself 
into an order corresponding to the or- 
der of this gradual evolution in Ameri- 
can libraries. We aim to give you first 
the technique of library work. It is 
bewildering at first, in spite of the fact 
that we wish and try to give you reasons 
for everything; it is not so interesting 
to many as the larger questions, but it 
is the handmaid of these, and must be 
mastered. In the latter part of the 
year we come to questions of adminis- 
tration and of the library's responsibil- 
ity. The scholarly side of the work we 
reserve for our second-year course. 

There will be aids outside of your 
class-room instruction of which you may 
avail yourselves, if you will. The New 
York library club meets four or five 
times in the course of the winter, to dis- 
cuss questions of interest to librarians, 
and you will be welcome at these meet- 
ings; The Library Journal, Public Libra- 
ries, Library Notes, and the English 
periodical called The Library, are sub- 
scribed for by this library, and you will 
find them in the reading-room. — Pratt 
Institute Monthly, 

Halifax Libraries 
To THE Editor: 

I have to thank you for the specimen 
number of your journal, Public Libra- 
ries. It is a most useful periodical, 
and full of interest to any one who 
cares at all for the important subject 
with which it deals. I may say that 
I am not a librarian, still I am very 
much interested in all questions relating 
to libraries and have written in favor of 
library consolidation in the local papers. 
For some time I have made a study of 
the subject and shall be very glad to 
afford you any assistance in my power. 
The various public and semi-public li- 
braries of this city are eleven in num- 
ber and contain over 115,000V The 
principal are the Legislative and His- 
torical, the Officers' Garrison, the Citi- 
zens' free, which contain over 20,ooov. 
each; Pine Hill (theological) contains 
over 11,000; Dalhousie college 7,000 
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(arts), and 8,ooo (law). There is also 
the law library of the Barristers Society 
of about 9,ooov. Smaller collections 
are the Institute of Natural Science, the 
Y. M. C. A., the church of England in- 
stitute, and the Akins historical (local 
history 5,ooov). There is beside a col- 
lection of over 6oov. of N. S. archives 
stored in the Province Building. 

More interest is being taken in the 
subject of libraries, and as all are 
cramped for room, the question of con- 
solidation is being debated. The pro- 
vincial legislature placed $50,000 on the 
estimates for a library and museum two 
years ago; but the money has not yet 
been appropriated. 

Dalhousie college received last year 
from the family, the valuable botanical 
library of the late Professor Lawson, 
and a number of classics from the li- 
brary of the late Dr McCullogh. Im- 
portant recent acquisitions are the 
privately printed Heeth library, the 
portfolios of architectural details from 
the Maharajah of Jeypore, and a black- 
letter Chaucer (of 1687). It contains a 
number of the *' Challenger" reports, a 
long series of the Royal Society's trans- 
actions, and a collection of works on 
Icelandic. 

The Citizens' free library occupies 
three rooms in the city building on the 
Grand Parade, the very heart of the 
town. It is open only half the day, 
generally from i to 7, and circulates 
over 50,000V. a year. The annual ex- 
pense to the city is $1,600, which is pro- 
vided from the general funds. Much 
of its success is due to the librarian. 
Miss Warren. The reading room con- 
tains over forty of the best English and 
American periodicals, chiefly profes- 
sional and' technical. It is absolutely 
free to all inhabitants of Halifax. 
Recently a catalog (authors) has been 
printed. It was carefully prepared by 
Harry Piers who also cataloged the 
collection at King's college and assisted 
in cataloging the Legislative library. 
It is a most useful publication. A num- 
ber of improvements are being made: 
as a card catalog on the L. B. plan, L. B. 
accession and suggestion books, a wire 



screen case for new books, and an in- 
crease in the number of periodicals 
taken. 

A. MacMechan. 
Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S., 
November 6, 1896. 



Co-operation between Teachers and 
Librarians 

Since the action taken by the N. E. 
A. in regard to the library question, the 
possibility of a general cooperation be- 
tween libraries and schools seems much 
strengthened. 

How better can the idea be carried 
into effect than by a joint meeting of 
the State educational associations and 
library associations? Nearly every 
state holds an annual convention of 
teachers, and if the annual library meet- 
ing could hold a joint session with them 
on the subject of libraries, the cooper- 
ation idea would be brought nearer 
home. Teachers and librarians of small 
towns would be brought face to face, 
to discuss the same question, and would 
discover that each had the selfsame 
interests and were working toward the 
same end. 

We, m Minnesota, are looking toward 
such a joint meeting. The proposition 
to unite comes from the library asso- 
ciation, and seems to meet the approval 
of the educational association. We 
believe that other states might profit 
perhaps from the same procedure. 

Gratia Countryman. 



Length of Term of Library Trustees 

A letter from F. P. Hill, of Newark, 
N. J., free public library, speaking of 
length of term of library trustees says: 

This library isn't much on librarians, 
but it is lo?ig on trustees. The board 
was organized in 1888, and since then 
there has been but one change on ac- 
count of "offensive partisanship." Re- 
appointment comes as naturally as the 
term expires. Appointment of trustee, 
by the mayor, is for a term of five years, 
but practically, like that of the librarian 
by the trustees, is during good behavior. 
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When ordering Public Libraries 
please state definitely with what num- 
ber it is desired that the subscription 
should begin. When an order is sent 
in "for a year" we take it for granted it 
is intended that the subscription shall 
±)egin with the current number. 

It is a gratifying sign of interest in 
library work on the part of teachers 
that the different educational associa- 
tions are forming library sections in 
the different states. When these two 
forces work together in harmony for 
the elevation of the spirit of a commu- 
nity, there is no limit that can bound 
their power. It is the ideal condition,, 
and those places where such work is 
carried on will be found to be reaching 
nearer to the full exercise of their 
mental, moral and spiritual powers. 
Not even the work of the church as an 
organization can equal in importance 
that done by the united efforts of these 
two other forces. 

The executive board of the A. L. A. 
has in preparation a new edition of the 
A. L. A. handbook. This is a matter 
of a good deal of satisfaction to many 
people, especially to new members of 



the association. The last edition has 
become scarce and hard to get, and 
beside so much has been accomplished 
and so many changes have been made, 
that a new handbook seems almost a 
necessity. It is hoped that the people 
called on to furnish data for this un- 
dertaking will respond promptly, and 
have a care that the material sent in is 
accurate and up to date. This last must 
prevail if the handbook is to have any 
value to the profession. 

The local library association should 
be a cherished institution with every 
librarian and library assistant. Several 
of the states, especially in the West, 
will hold annual meetings of their state 
associations in this month. Every li- 
brary within the bounds of the state 
wherein they are held should be repre- 
sented. The example of Milwaukee li- 
brary, which last spring closed its doors 
a half day, thus allowing the staff to 
attend the annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin library association, is one which 
could be followed with satisfactory re- 
sults by many other cities. It will be 
found on examination that the progres- 
sive libraries of the country are those 
which give the largest opportunity to 
their staff for self improvement, and, 
on the other hand, the librarians who 
avail themselves of every opportunity 
afforded of adding to their professional 
skill and spirit, are those whose words 
and actions shape the policy of true 
librarianship. 

While it is an impossibility perhaps 
at this time to have a paid secretary for 
the A. L. A. it is not an impossible thing 
nor a thing to be left undone that he 
should have at his disposal as much 
money as can be allowed him to use in 
advertising the A. L. A. and in making 
arrangements for the next meeting. 
He should not be hampered by appoint- 
ees of anyone else, receiving a salary, 
but should have money at his com- 
mand, with full power to use it as he 
sees fit, in arranjpjements for publicity 
and promotion. It may be an honor to 
be elected secretary of the A. L. A., 
but the position carries with it more 
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work than any one person can do if he 
should devote his whole time to it. If 
this work is carried on as it should be, 
it involves an expense that ought to be 
borne by the association without placing 
the secretary in an embarrassing di- 
lemma as to whether it will not involve 
an expenditure of personal means, a 
thing that the A. L A. should not al- 
low for a day. 

Owing to the time of beginning the 
publication of Public Libraries, we 
are compelled to crowd the numbers of 
the issue a little to make the volumes 
of the magazine fit the calendar year. 
Many librarians object to a volume of 
periodicals beginning anywhere except 
with the year or, at most, with the half 
)'ear. After a serious consideration of 
the subject we have decided to finish 
the current volume with 1896 and begin 
the new volume with the new year. 
This will make no difference with the 
terms of contracts already made, as the 
full number of months will constitute 
the time covered by their specifications. 
If the contract was made for ten issues 
it holds good until ten issues are sent 
out, regardless of their numbers. 

One of the most interesting as well 
as beneficial things which is done by 
the large libraries, is the issuing of 
bulletins. From a number on our table 
we pick up one at random and find a 
collection of helpful articles presented 
in a very entertaining way: The value 
of rare books (shows what makes them 
so); Magazines; Half-tone engravings 
(tells how they are made); How The 
Bells was written; Literary notes; With 
new books. In addition there is much 
matter giving information about the 
particular library issuing the bulletin. 
Each library has its own particular form 
and idea in the matter but all are good. 
Large space is devoted each month to 
classified lists of new books received, 
as well as lists on questions of the day. 
These bulletins may be obtained from 
many of the libraries publishing them, 
for the asking, and librarians of small 
libraries will find them a fruitful source 
of bibliographic information up to date. 



Among the places represented by their 
library bulletins on our table are the 
following: Salem (Mass.), St Louis, 
Providence ( R. I.), Wilkes-Barre (Pa), 
Somerville (Mass.), Quincy (III.), Hel- 
ena (Mont.), Newark (N. J.) and Ft. 
Wayne (Ind.) 

Cedric Chivers, of Lojidon, well 
known by reputation to American libra- 
rians.assisted by the English book trade, 
is publishing a monthly. New book list 
which is intended to include all British 
publications as they are issued. The 
bulletin has reached nine numbers for 
1896 and with the October number a 
new feature is begun. It is outlined in 
that number as follows: ''Hitherto we 
have dealt with the acciderttals of the 
publications we have recorded in our 
New Book List. We have given the 
names of authors, the names of trans- 
lators, the titles, descriptions of sizes 
and bindings, years of issue, publishers* 
names, and careful collations. Now 
we are about to supply the essentials also. 
Every description of a volume that is 
not a novel or a child's book, will be 
followed by a carefully digested sum- 
mary of the contents of that volume. 
The summary will be of such a nature 
that a librarian or bookseller will find 
in it sufficient information to enable 
him to classify that volume, while the 
reader or student will receive from it 
such a general idea as will enable him 
in turn to decide as to whether or no 
the book will prove of any value to 
him." 

The new missionary efforts to pro- 
vide good wholesome reading for isol- 
ated rural districts which are building 
up a system of traveling libraries, have 
the same unselfish spirit back of them 
which, in other days, placed "a heaven- 
ward-pointing spiral finger on every 
hill top and little red school house in 
the vale." What has been termed ** the 
triangle of highest intelligence," the 
church on one side, the school on an- 
other, complemented by the library, is 
fast becoming a visible factor in every 
progressive community. 
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The plan of dividing the wants of 
the citizens of Chicago between the 
three large libraries of the city, instead 
of each library working independently, 
has finally been consummated. The 
Newberry library will occupy the field 
of belles-lettres and incunabula and dis- 
pose of all of its scientific books, ex- 
cept medicine which it will keep, to the 
John Crerar library. This latter will 
supply the scientific books of all classes, 
both natural and applied science. The 
public library will undertake to supply 
the general reading — all the good, 
wholesome, entertaining books which 
people who are not special students de- 
sire, will be furnished by it 

This is a step that shows wisdom on 
the part of those concerned, as it will 
concentrate in one place the books for 
the different classes of readers and at 
the same time be an immense saving of 
means for all the libraries. It does not 
mean that there shall be absolutely no 
scientific works in Newberry library, but 
only such as shall furnish information 
to questions which may present them- 
selves to workers in its special field. 
Newberry will also, on account of the 
value of its medical library and the con- 
ditions of acquisition of a large part of 
it still retain it. There can be no ques- 
tion that the new arrangement will give 
Chicago a more adequate library ser- 
vice than it i)ow has. .The lines of the 
division are given elsewhere, based on 
the decimal classification. 

The regents of the university of New 
York have printed as a special pamph- 
let of fifty-two pages, the proceedings 
of the library session at the 1896 Uni- 
versity convocation. This includes the 
remarkably strong paper on the Mission 
and missionaries of the book, by J. N. 
Lamed of the Buffalo library, recently 
president of the American library asso- 
ciation, and also a full report of the dis- 
cussions. Those specially interested 
can obtain a copy without expense by 
addressing a postal card to the Public 
libraries division. Regent's office, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 



The Child in the Public Library 

George T. Clark 
(Public Librarian of San Francisco) 

Of late years librarians of public li- 
braries have devoted considerable at- 
tention to the younger element of their 
patrons, and in the library which 1 have 
the honor to represent we pride our- 
selves on being abreast of the times in 
the matter of facilities afforded to chil- 
dren. Not many years ago children in 
libraries were regarded in about the 
same light that a bull in a china shop 
would be. But the modern librarian 
who strives to make his library an ac- 
tive element in the educational and up- 
lifting forces of the community, appre- 
ciates the importance of attending 
carefully to their wants. The child's 
mind is extremely susceptible to new 
impressions, hence a book read at that 
period of life is more potent in its in- 
fluence for good or ill than when read 
at a more advanced age. Does not each 
one of you recall some book read dur- 
ing youth which has left a more vivid 
impression than any read since? Most 
children are fond of reading. They 
form the very considerable element io 
the patronage of every public library, 
and in view of the influence exercised 
by the books they get there, it becomes 
very essential that those books should 
have been selected with the most dis- 
criminating care. 

In the public library of San Fran- 
cisco we have about 3,ooov. of books 
for children. Until a year ago they 
were not segregated from the other 
books of the main collection, number- 
ing about 8o,coov. We do not allow 
the public access to the shelves. We 
cannot do it because we have too many 
books, too many borrowers, and too 
little space to permit such a system. 
To get a book, one must select from a 
catalog the volume wanted, write its 
call number on a slip, and pass this in 
at the delivery desk. This method 
does very well for older people who 
have a pretty gocd knowledge of books 
and a fair idea of what they want; but 
for children it is very much like a lot- 
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tery. Their knowledge of books is ex- 
tremely limited, and the brief titles of 
a catalog convey to them very little in- 
formation. As a natural result, their 
reading was confined largely to a few 
popular authors, remarkable more for 
the quantity than the quality of their 
productions. The children would flock 
to the library after school hours, crowd 
the delivery room to the great annoy- 
ance of the elder patrons, and succeed, 
after several disappointments, perhaps, 
in getting the works of their favorite 
authors. Youth and age were mingled 
in one dense throng. It was impossi- 
ble to give the children any personal 
attention or assistance, and their read- 
ing was, I fear, of a very haphazard 
kind. 

What I say of our library might 
have been said of all large public libra- 
ries up to some two or three years ago. 
Since that time many of these larger 
institutions have established separate 
departments for children. Ours in San 
Francisco was opened one year ago. 
One of the rooms of the library was 
set apart for the purpose, provided with 
bookcases so made that the upper 
shelves would not be out of reach by 
the little folks, and well equipped with 
tables and chairs. We segregated all 
the juvenile books from the main col- 
lection, and placed them on the shelves 
in the children's room. On the tables 
we put the current numbers of such 
periodicals as St, Nicholas. Harper's 
Round Table. Youths Companion, Golden 
Days, etc. We then adopted Charles 
Lamb's method of education for Bridget 
Elia, and turned the children loose 
** to browse at will upon that fair and 
wholesome pasturage." We feel that 
the establishment of this department 
has been an unqualified success. The 
main delivery room is now left clear 
for the older borrowers. The wants of 
the children are much more quickly 
and satisfactorily attended to, for they 
go directly to the books and in most 
instances wait .upon themselves. We 
have an experienced assistant in at- 
tendance to help them, and in so far as 
it is practicable, to guide them in mak- 



ing selections. But to my mind, the 
chief advantage of this new arrange- 
ment lies in the benefit the children de- 
rive from contact with the books. They 
are thereby taken out of any ruts they 
may have fallen into, and given a 
breadth of view and a better knowledge 
of books than they could otherwise ob- 
tain. They are attracted by and read 
good books which they would never 
have thought of asking for when they 
had to make their selections from the 
catalog, and are thus turned away from 
the few very popular authors previously 
so much read, and led to others from 
whom they derive greater mental stim- 
ulus. That the new system is very 
popular with the children themselves is 
attested by the circulation which ranges 
from 5.000 to 6,ooov. per month, and by 
another circumstance which I shall re- 
late. We have a branch library in the 
Mission about two miles distant from 
the main library. After the children's 
department was opened, the librarian 
there complained that her circulation 
was falling off because so many of her 
boy patrons were comjng to the main 
library, where, as they told her, they 
could go to the shelves and select their 
own books; **and," she added, "I know 
they have no money for car fare and 
have to walk all the way down there and 
back again." 

While the children's department pro- 
vides the child with useful and recrea- 
tive books there are two other means 
by which he is brought in contact with 
the library, namely, the reference room 
and by circulation through the schools. 
I will not weary you with details as to 
methods, but let it suffice to state that 
by these agencies teachers and libra- 
rians are cooperating to make the pub> 
lie library a powerful ally of the public 
school in the education of the young. 



Such help as we can give to each 
other in this world is a debt to each 
other; and the man who perceives a su- 
periority or capacity in a subordinate, 
and neither confesses nor assists it, is 
not merely the withholder of kindness, 
but the committer of injury — Ruskin, 
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Staff Meetings. 

To the Editor of Public Libraries: 

Several months ago the inquiry was 
made, in your columns, whether any 
instance was known of an organiza- 
tion of library assistants for mutual 
improvement, and this question has 
more recently been asked again. A 
plan which has been in operation her^ 
for the past six years, while not identical 
with what your question calls for, is at 
least analogous, and may be of interest 
to your readers It is a regular monthly 
meeting of the librarian and the mem- 
bers of the day force, and is held in 
the evening. So far as the assistants 
are concerned, it doubtless has a de- 
cided value as a measure of self-im- 
provement, but the librarian, on his 
part, also finds it of great service. 

I will state brieflysome of the features 
of this meeting. First of all, the rec- 
ords of the last meeting are read by 
one of the assistants, who acts as secre- 
tary. This is done in order to refresh 
our recollection of the topics under 
discussion a month ago; and it not in- 
frequently happens that the same sub- 
jects, or related subjects, come up again, 
for further consideration. The next 
thing in order is to call for the reports 
from the critical journals; one such 
journal (as the Spectator, the Nation, 
etc.), being assigned to each one of the 
eight persons who regularly attend. 
This object of this provision is to sup- 
ply a "supplementary" source of in- 
formation as to desirable new publica- 
tions, rather than a *' fundamental " one. 
It is to be supposed that the greater 
number of these works would already 
have been sent, but this careful canvas- 
sing of the field frequently brings to 
light some title which would otherwise 
have been overlooked. There is also 
the exceedingly valuable reflex influ- 
ence on the assistant himself, in broad- 
ening the field of his knowledge, and 
in cultivating his critical faculty. The 
librarian then calls for such problems 
of practical library administration as 
the others who are present may have 
made a note of during the past month, 
after which he brings forward the sim- 



ilar instances which he has himself 
noted down during that period. Al- 
most without exception, these are of 
the most practical description, as, for 
instance, a proposed modification in a 
charging system, details of cooperation 
with the schools, questions of reference 
work, location of rooms or desks in the 
new building, classification systems, 
codification of library regulations, eic. 

Nearly every librarian knows how fre- 
quently a subject presents itself, which, 
though at first apparently a simple one, 
is seen to have ramifications in all de- 
partments of the library work. From 
this point of view, the advantage is ob- 
vious, of having a full and free discus- 
sion, not by one or two, but by all; and 
the many-sidedness of most subjects is 
likely to impress itself on one. Any 
feature so formal as reading a paper is 
the exception rather than the rule, but 
in a few instances papers have been pre- 
sented by the librarian, and in one in- 
stance also byoneot the staff — a most 
admirable paper on Indexes to books. 

Although the staff meeting (as it 
is called) is primarily for the day force, 
I have aimed to have one, at least, of 
the evening force present on each oc- 
casion, taking the members of the lat- 
ter in rotation, and providing a substi- 
tute for that evening from the extra 
force. I have not yet found a wholly 
satisfactory way to apply the same prin- 
ciple to the messengers or pages, 
though I am hoping to do so. Mr 
Anderson, of the Carnegie library at 
Pittsburg, can, I think, give you an 
account of some interesting efforts in 
that direction. I value the staff 
meeting very much indeed, as a meas- 
ure for securing a thorough considera- 
tion of details of library administration, 
from every possible point of view; but 
I value it even more as developing a 
marked esprit de corps among the mem- 
bers of the staff. Attendance is wholly 
voluntary, but no one willingly loses a 
meeting. Each one finds in it an op- 
portunity of taking a larger view of li- 
brary problems than would be possible 
from the narrow range of his own rou- 
tine work; and assuredly the habit of 
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looking at these problems as related, 
rather than unrelated parts, is an educa- 
tion in itself. The unperfunctory spirit 
in which my assistants have always per- 
formed their work is noteworthy; but it 
is certain that this tendency has been 
materially developed in these last six 
years, in consequence of the staff 
meeting. 

William E. Foster. 
Providence Public Library. 

The Library and the School 

Is there not a suggestion as to one 
large province of library work in the 
fact that the large majority of children 
leave the school before they have 
reached the eighth grade? May it not 
be possible to bring the schools and the 
public library into such a close relation 
that for these children the library may 
be the means of continuing the educa- 
tive work begun in the schools? If 
some such cooperation cannot be 
brought about our whole educational 
system would seem to be top-heavy 
and to fail of the appointed end. The- 
oretically, the community taxes itself 
for the education of the mass of the peo- 
ple, on the ground that free popular in- 
stitutions can be possible only in an 
intelligent and educated community. 
Practically it results, under present con- 
ditions, in the mass of boys and girls — 
especially boys — not getting much 
school education, while a by no means 
inconsiderable part of the whole amount 
raised for school purposes is used for the 
support of high schools, manual training 
schools, college and technical schools, in 
which some of the poorer classes may, it 
is true, find higher education, but which 
are patronized largely by students from 
the more favorably circumstanced fam- 
ilies who could well afford to pay for 
such special privileges. Such institu- 
tions would certainly be established in 
every educated and intelligent commu- 
nity, by private endowment if in no 
other way. But to secure the end of 
general education it may be questioned 
whether we ought not to give greater 
attention in some way to prolonging 
the years given to study by the masses 



of our children; and if the necessities 
of family support in the great majority 
of the families in any community, even 
the most highly developed, demand 
that children shall leave school at such 
an early age, can we not in some way 
keep hold of those children, and in 
some degree, at least, continue their 
mental and moral development? 

The public library would seem to of- 
fer such a means. After a child leaves 
school he is educated further in two 
ways — by contact with men and the facts 
of life, and by what he reads. Now 
the public library stands ready to wel- 
come the child with the best books on 
every subject, to put before him what 
the wisest men in every department of 
human knowledge have said. But the 
child does not come — at least the great- 
est number of those who ought do 
not come. The public libraries are 
patronized by the educated and fairly 
well-to-do classes of children, but the 
boys and girls from the poorer classes 
do not come en masse, as they should. 
Why? Because the schools and the 
teachers have not grasped the situation 
and seen so clearly as they ought, that 
the very best thing, next to certain hab- 
its of moral conduct the schools can 
give a child, is a fondness for good 
books. There is no desire to depre- 
ciate the benefit of sound training in 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, draw- 
ing or anything else that the schools 
may see fit to teach, but with all delib- 
eration let it be said that when we take 
into account the far-reaching influences 
all through life, of a taste for good 
reading, our schools can do nothing 
whatever for a child so important, aside 
from moral training, as to train him in 
such a way that he will leave the school 
with an overmastering desire to read 
good books. 

John Parsons. 

Public Library, Denver. 

W. M. Baskervill in Chantauquan 
throws a most happy light on the life, 
character, and writings of Irwin Rus- 
sell, the gifted portrayer of the poetic 
side of negro character. 
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Library Meetings 

California — A delegation of twenty 
members of the library association of 
Central California left San Francisco 
October i6 on the river boat, arriving 
at Stockton the next morning, after a 
journey of about lOO miles. The fore- 
noon was spent in driving about this 
beautiful, tree-embowered city, and in 
a particular examination of the library 
building — a unique specimen of arch- 
itecture — and its collection of books, 
its administration, etc. 

After a bountiful dinner at the Com- 
mercial hotel, the association held a 
public meeting in the library, and the 
Exercises proved so interesting that an 
audience of about 300 sat out the entire 
session of two hours and a half. 

The program was as follows: 

Piano Solo, (Godard), Hattiemaie 
Mann; Address of welcome, from 
Stockton library, W. F. Clowdsley; 
Response to welcome and greeting, J. 
C. Rovvell, president; Address, present- 
ing portrait of Dr Hazelton, O. B. Par- 
kinson; Some elements of literature, 
E. I. Jones; Vocal solo. The day is done, 
(Balfe), Edith T. Eaves; Greeting by and 
from Sacramento, Librarian Hancock, 
Sacramento; Free access to the books, 
Librarian Harbourne, Alameda; Spe- 
cialization, Librarian Peterson, Oak- 
land; The child in the public library, 
Librarian Clark, San Francisco; Place 
and proper character of fiction in pub- 
lic libraries. Librarian Cleary, Odd Fel- 
lows' library, San Francisco; Use of 
public libraries by school children, 
Jane S. Kiink, San Francisco; History 
of the Stockton library, F. W. Chap- 
man; Closing remarks by the president, 
Librarian Rowell, State university. 

To Librarian Clowdsley, his courte- 
ous assistants, and to the trustees of 
the Stockton library, the association is 
indebted for a thoroughly enjoyable 
visit, which, we trust, will result in re- 
newed interest in their public library 
by the good people of that city. 

J. C. RoWELL. 



The regular meeting of the library 
association of Central California was 
held November 13, in the Mechanics' 
institute. President Rowell presided 
and with a few remarks announced the 
topic of the evening. Libraries and lit- 
erature of the Orient, and introduced 
William Emmette Coleman, member of 
the American Oriental society, Royal 
Asiatic society, etc., paying a graceful 
tribute to the erudition of this distin- 
guished Orientalist. Mr Coleman gave 
a summary of Hindu literature from the 
earliest Vedic times to the present, fol- 
lowed by an account of the libraries of 
India. He described those in the great 
cities of Bombay,Calcutta, Madras, and 
gave typical illustrations of the nature 
of the libraries in the smaller cities and 
towns. The character of the literature 
of Ceylon and Tibet was indicated, and 
their library systems outlined. Of 
Hindu literature Mr Coleman said: 
*'Vast in extent, marvelous in complex- 
ity, unique in transcendental subtlety, 
grotesque in elaboration, wearisome in 
repetition, the sacerdotal spirit per- 
meates and dominates it all. Hindu 
science, philosophy, poetry, law, fiction, 
music, grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, 
dictionaries, all is of a more or less re- 
ligious character. In metaphysical sub- 
tlety and analysis, and in exaggerations 
and repetitions, the Hindu mind to me 
represents the intellect gone to seed." 

Professor John Fryer of the university 
of California followed, with a scholarly 
and most interesting account of the li- 
braries and literature of China. Pro- 
fessor Fryer opened with an historical 
sketch of Chinese writing and literature 
from 2000 B. C. He divided the liter- 
ature into four great classes: Classics, 
history, philosophy and the arts, poetry 
and polite literature. Confucius and his 
disciples were dwelt on at some length, 
although the speaker said their teach- 
ings might be summarized in the phrase, 
**Walk only in the trodden paths." Pro- 
fessor Fryer gave a vivid picture of the 
many destructions of books by differ- 
ent emperors of China, and particularly 
that ordered by the great Chung Wang, 
246 B. C. This enlightened monarch 
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excepted in his destruction only works 
on agriculture, architecture, divination, 
and medicine, as being of benefit to 
mankind. All other branches of liter- 
ature were considered by him an en- 
couragement to idleness, and danger- 
ous to the state. 

Professor Fryer illustrated the paper 
with many examples of Chinese print- 
ing and binding, from his own library, 
his long residence in China having 
given him unusual opportunities for 
collecting. ^ jyi jELLisoN, Secy 

Colorado— A meeting of the state li- 
brary association was held on October 
30, but the attendance was not large. 
After the reading of the minutes of the 
last meeting, the executive committee 
was instructed to prepare a revision of 
the constitution and to draw up by-laws 
to be submitted to the next meeting, 
and also to consider the advisability of 
holding meetings at places other than 
Denver. 

H. G. A. Brauer, of Coburn library, 
Colorado college, invited the associa- 
tion to meet some time in that library, 
and it was voted to hold a meeting 
there on December 11. 

The regular program of the meeting 
was then taken up. J. C. Dana gave a 
full account of the Cleveland meeting 
of the American Library Association. 
C. R. Dudley read a paper on Special 
library editions of popular works, and 
G. M. Lee told what other states are 
doing in the way of library commissions. 

Election of officers was then held, 
which resulted as follows: John Par- 
sons, Denver, president; Herman G. A. 
Brauer, Colorado Springs, Joseph F. 
Daniels, Greeley, Charlotte A. Baher, 
Denver, vice-presidents; Herbert E. 
Ritchie, Denver, secretary; A. E.Whit- 
aker, Boulder, treasurer. 

Connecticut— The Connecticut library 
association held its fall meeting in the 
art rooms of the public library at Bridge- 
port, October 27. 

The association was welcomed to the 
library and the city by Frederick Hurd, 
Esq., chairman of the board of trustees. 
He emphasized the fact of the modern 



library idea that the duty of the libra- 
rian lies, not so much in the distribution 
of books, as in the giving of informa- 
tion about books. 

After the usual business, the question 
of making the next meeting a union 
meeting of the New England states was 
discussed. An invitation being received 
from Hartford to hold the annual meet- 
ing there, it was voted to invite the as- 
sociations of the other New England 
states. Further arrangements were left 
with the executive board to which were 
added four librarians from Hartford. 

Cornelia W. Chapell,of New London, 
gave an interesting account of the meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts library club at 
Northampton in June, to which the as- 
sociation had been invited and which 
several of the members had the privi- 
lege of attending. 

ProfessorW: J. James,of Middletown, 
in his account of the meetings of the A. 
L. A. at Cleveland gave much that could 
not have been found elsewhere, select- 
ing not only choice bits from the goodly 
store, but characterizing and summariz- 
ing each paper. 

Mary Francis, of Hartford, in Echoes 
from the post conference led us from 
reception to trolley ride, from dinners to 
steamboat rides, and described so many 
delightful occasions that we all wished 
we could have been there, even if we had 
lost some sleep and brought home some 
extra meal tickets. 

Mr Borden, of New Haven, not being 
present, his paper on the Literature of 
domestic architecture was passed over, 
and its place filled by a most enthusias- 
tic talk on Art education in schools, 
by Mr Witter, editor of Art Education. 
Taking for a text the room in which we 
were holding our meeting, its walls cov- 
ered with beautiful photographs which 
were on exhibition every day, free, for 
the citizens of Bridgeport to enjoy, he 
gave an earnest talk on the influence of 
surroundings, not only on the youngbut 
also on the mature person. 

At 1:30, by invitation of the trustees 
of the Bridgeport public library, the 
association adjourned to the Atlantic 
house for luncheon. 
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The opening paper of the afternoon 
session was given by Prof. A. T. Perry, 
librarian of Hartford theological semi- 
nary on The invention of printing — 
what was it? He claimed that how- 
ever much anyone might try to trace the 
invention of printing further back, it 
was Gutenberg's regular type that was 
the real invention; the invention of the 
mould that would make the type so per- 
fect in size and height that there would 
be no variation in the regularity of the 
lines. 

Mrs Agnes Hills, of Bridgeport public 
library.gave a most entertaining account 
of her visit to various European libraries, 
from the one where books were kept 
under lock and key and no one permit- 
ted to touch, ''a just judgment on one 
opposed to free access to the shelves," 
to those where the largest freedom was 
permitted, and numerous courtesies 
shown. Paris she called the city of li- 
braries, while in London she found the 
only free libraries resembling our own. 

Angeline Scott,of South Norwalk told 
not only how the Librarian could help 
the patriotic societies, but how the pa- 
triotic societies could help the librarian 
when the interest, beginning at geneal- 
ogy widens out through local history to 
that of our country and the world. The 
societies might furnish the librarian with 
a bibliography, and make collections of 
deeds and papers to deposit in the 
library. 

After a vote of thanks to the friends 
at Bridgeport who so cordially wel- 
comed us among them, the meeting ad- 
journed. 

Mary A. Richardson, 

Secy. 

Illinois— The State library association 
held its first annual meeting at Armour 
institute of Technology, Chicago, Fri- 
day, November 27. It was distinctively 
a meeting to forward the appointment 
of a library commission for Illinois and 
everything read was made to contribute 
toward that purpose. The history of 
library commissions was presented by 
Cornelia Marvin, of Armour institute, 
and a review of the work accomplished 
by each. The large amount of work 



done by the Bureau of information was 
shown to be a strong argument in favor 
of a commission, by Miss Sharp, who 
has been carrying on the work during 
the past year for the association. Other 
subjects presented were: Illinois State 
library laws, E. S. Wilcox; College li- 
brary, Dr H. W. Milligan; Needs and 
difficulties of the country districts, 
AngeV. Milner, Normal; Present status 
of school libraries in Illinois, W. W. 
Bishop; Library section of the N. E A., 
M. E. Ahern. 

The committee on library commis- 
sion legislation reported through A. H. 
Hopkins the drait of what will be asked 
for. The full report of the meeting 
will be given next month. 

Indiana— The Indiana library associa- 
tion will hold a three days' library insti- 
tute December 29-31, at the Indian- 
apolis public library. Cornelia Marvin, 
teacher in the library science depart- 
ment of Armour institute, Chicago, will 
present expositions of modem library 
methods covering the principal points 
of accession and ordering, mechanical 
preparation of books, classifying, cata- 
loging, charging systems, reference 
work, finding lists, and relations to the 
public. Other library topics to be pre- 
sented are, Problems and possibilities 
of a college library, A. V. Babine; Dec- 
imal classification, M E. Ahern; Rela- 
tion of schools and libraries. Superin- 
tendent Daniels; Library trustees; Clubs 
and libraries. A parlor lecture will be 
given one evening by Catherine Merrill, 
of Indianapolis, and a reception by In- 
dianapolis librarians to the visitors on 
another evening. 

Iowa— The following will be the pro- 
gram of the annual meeting of the State 
library association of Iowa, December 
2Q-31, which meets as a department of 
the Iowa teachers' association: 

December 29, a. m. Enrollment of 
members; reportsof secretary and treas- 
urer; reports of committees. History 
of library work in Iowa, W. H. John- 
son, Ft. Dodge, p. m. Advantages of a 
state library commission, W: P. Payne. 
Nevada; How to select and purchase 
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books, Elizabeth Peterson, Council 
Bluffs; The proper relation between 
the library and the public, Rosa Ober- 
holtzer, Sioux City. 

December 30, p. m. Care and use of 
public documents, Joseph R. Orwig, 
Des Moines; cataloging, Abbie R. 
Knapp, Des Moines. 

December 31, p. m. Reports of com- 
mittees; election of officers. Value of a 
public library to a community, Mrs M. 
P. Scheeler, Marshalltown. General 
questions and discussions. 

New Hampshire— The state library as- 
sociation held a meeting in October at 
Hanover, N. H., the seat of Dartmouth 
college. The session opened with an 
essay by the superintendent of schools 
in Dover, upon the work a library can 
do for a public school. Then came 
papers and remarks by half a dozen of 
the college faculty, each recommend- 
ing the best books in his department 
for general readers. The state super- 
intendent of education and Mr Lane of 
the Boston Athreneum were also among 
the speakers. In the evening Presi- 
dent and Mrs Tucker gave a reception 
at their delightful home, and the next 
morning was spent in sight-seeing; for 
a college town always is full of inter- 
est, and the meeting was felt by every 
librarian present to have been of unique 
charm and value. In January the asso- 
ciation will meet in Manchester. 

Grace Blanchard, Secy, 

New Jersey —The seventh annual meet- 
ing of the library association was held 
at Bayonne, Wednesday, October 28. 
Alfred C. Herzog gave an account of 
the meeting of the A. L. A. at Cleve- 
land. Miss Winser followed with a 
paper on Libraries and music, in which 
she advocated the placing of scores, 
etc., in libraries whose patrons desired 
them. The prevailing opinion seemed 
to be that it was unwise for the average 
public library to expend its money for 
such expensive publications. A general 
discussion followed. 

The bill before the state legislature 
to establish a library commission not 
having become a law last year, a com- 



mittee was appointed to endeavor to 
secure its passage at the coming session 
of the legislature. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, John 
B. Thompson, Trenton; vice-presidents, 
Esther E. Burdick, Jersey City, W. C. 
Kimball, Passaic; secretary, Beatrice 
Winser, Newark; treasurer, Emma L. 
Adams, Plainfield. 

Beatrice Winser, Secy, 

New Yoik— The first meeting of the 
New York library club was held at Pratt 
institute, November 12. There was an 
attendance of about 100. 

A letter was read from Dr J. S. Bill- 
ings expressing his desire to become a 
member of the club, and extending an 
invitation to the club to meet at the 
Astor library at some future time. 

Mr Tillinghast, of the Massachusetts 
library club, wrote urging the New York 
club to undertake the preparation of 
the monthly lists of select fiction that 
the Massachusetts club published last 
year. The publishing section of the 
A. L. A. has promised to publish the 
lists if provided with the necessary 
copy. Mr Tillinghast suggested that 
the Publishers' Weekly might allow the 
use of books sent to it to be reviewed. 
Miss Haines, in answer to questions, 
gave a more detailed account of the 
modus operandi of the committee of 
the Massachusetts club. Miss Hull, of 
the Union for Christian Work, and Mr 
Stetson, of the New Haven library, tes- 
tified to the value of the lists. Mr 
Eastman of the New York State library 
said that in preparing the A. L. A. sup- 
plement they had found the Massa- 
chusetts lists most valuable, and that 
the State library would be glad to co- 
operate in continuing the publication. 

Ten members of the club expressed 
their willingness to read and pass upon 
two books a month. Upon motion of 
Mr Baker, of Columbia university li- 
brary, a committee of three was ap- 
pointed by the chair (Misses Hitchler, 
Haines and Winser) to confer with the 
Massachusetts club and the state asso- 
ciation. 
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Mr Bostwick of the New York free 
circulating library moved to amend 
the constitution, the object being to 
omit the February meeting of the club. 
There are now three^ consecutive 
monthly meetings, and the February 
meeting coming so soon after the joint 
meeting in January, is poorly attended 
and of little interest. Mr Berry, of the 
Y. M. C. A. library, Brooklyn, said that 
the club was too late in getting to work, 
and suggested that the first meeting be 
held in October. Taken under consid- 
eration. 

A motion was carried for the appoint- 
ment by the chair of a reception com- 
mittee, to meet and welcome strangers 
at the meetings of the club and at the 
annual dinner. 

The president appointed Miss Bald- 
win, Mr Peoples, of the Mercantile li- 
brary. Miss Trowbridge, of the Lenox, 
Miss Davis, of Pratt institute. Miss Pres- 
cott, of Columbia, Mr Stetson, of the 
New Haven library, and Mr W. J. C. 
Berry, of the Bar Association library, to 
serve for one year. 

Next followed the regular program. 
Mr Nelson gave a report on the A. L. 
A. conference at Cleveland. He pre- 
faced his report of the meeting by some 
amusing extracts from Cleveland papers, 
complimenting the members of the as- 
sociation on being remarkably "fine 
looking and well dressed.'* Extracts 
from Mr Dana's opening address and 
Mr Larned's indictment of the daily 
press were enjoyed alike by those who 
had heard the addresses and those to 
whom they were new. 

Miss Haines read an account of the 
Post Conference excursion, that gave 
the unfortunates who did not take the 
trip, a most vivid impression of what 
they had missed. All were grateful to 
her, however, for enabling them to enjoy 
the tale of the Minneapolis frog, the 
St. Paul frog, the Ft. Mackinaw oubli- 
ette, and the story of Robinson's Folly. 

As so much time had been taken up 
by business, it was necessary to post- 
pone the third subject on the program, 
What should librarians read, until some 
future meeting. 



Nine persons were elected members 
of the club. 

Josephine A. Rathbone, 

Sec'y, 

Pennsylvania— The first meeting for the 
winter, of the library club, was held in 
the Philadelphia city institute on Mon- 
day, November 9. There was a large 
gathering of the members and a very 
interesting evening was passed. 

The president of the institute unable 
to be present, sent a very cordial letter 
of welcome. 

The chair was taken by Joseph G. 
Rosengarten, president of the club, and 
after formal business, Luther Hewitt, 
of the Law Association of Philadelphia, 
brought forward the subject of an ap- 
plication made to him by Mr Ames for 
assistance and cooperation in the Com- 
prehensive Index. After describing 
the value of Ben Perley Poore's Index 
and the supplement published by Mr 
Ames, Mr Hewitt directed attention to 
the great gap between these two works, 
and the general sentiment was, that any 
help that the club could give was due 
to the completion of this valuable work. 
In result a committee of five persons 
were appointed -Mr Hewitt, Mr Thom- 
son, Mr Montgomery, Mr Kates and 
Mr Blodget, to give such assistance as 
would be possible. 

Mr Montgomery then gave a resume 
of the proceedings of the recent Amer- 
ican Library Association meeting at 
Cleveland. 

Henry J. Carr, of Scranton, followed 
with a description of the CleveUnd 
public library system as worked in that 
library and in the free library of Phil- 
adelphia. He eulogized the work of 
both. How strong the feeling in favor 
of the open shelf system has grown 
to be among librarians was clearly 
shown by the division upon the subject 
taken at the A. L. A. meeting. Of 
course, in Philadelphia, where open 
shelves have proved so great a success, 
it would be difficult to find anything 
but approval of the system, which owes 
so much to Mr Brett's advocacy and 
good example. 
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John Thomson then gave an account 
of the building just completed for the 
Congressional library at Washington, 
and by the kindness of J. Bernard 
Green was able to hand round many of 
the blue prints, which so much inter- 
ested the meeting at Cleveland The 
general sentiment seemed to be that in 
any future large free library building, 
it would be difficult, if not impossible 
to design a better scheme for the better 
development of the work of the library 
than Mr Green had so happily carried 
out in the building under his profes- 
sional charge. The idea of working 
from a center and letting work radiate 
to all points was a most happy one, and 
a very warm hope was expressed that 
in the plans of the proposed new library 
of Philadelphia, the great lessons to be 
learned from the Congressional library 
plans would be attended to. so that a 
building large, handsome and well- 
appointed, and at the same time worthy 
of so large a city as Philadelphia might 
be erected. 

The next meeting of the club will be 
held on December 7, 1896. 

Pennsylvania— The Western Pennsyl- 
vania library club held its first regular 
meeting at the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burg on the evening of November 11. 
There were 23 new members elected, 
making a total membership of 32, and 
it is hoped that there are many more 
in the surrounding towns who will join 
the club at its next meeting. 

The time was largely occupied in ma- 
turing the future plans of the club. It 
is proposed to have one meeting each 
year devoted specially to the public, 
and, if possible, some librarian of note 
will be engaged to deliver an address. 
Probably the last meeting of the year 
will be devoted to library legislation 
in Pennsylvania. It is the aim of the 
club to have the meetings very informal, 
with short papers and much discussion, 
and with the usual question box. Many 
pertinent subjects were suggested for 
consideration during the year, such as 
the value of rare books to public libra- 
ries, home libraries, traveling libraries, 
library legislation, etc. 



The next meeting will be held at the 
Carnegie library, Allegheny, Thursday, 
January 14. The members of the club 
will receive notice of the program of 
the meeting. 

Wm. Richard Watson, Secy-Treas, 

Wisconsin— In order to draw new mem- 
bers within its influence and to stimulate 
new interest in libraries in the sparsely 
settled regions of the state, the W. L. 
A. held a **district" meeting in Ash- 
land, November 13 and 14. The ex- 
periment was unexpectedly successful. 
Mrs E. E. Vaughn, the founder of the 
Vaughn free library, of Ashland, and 
the librarian, Janet M. Green, prepared 
the way by an intelligent canvass of 
friends of education in their community, 
and those attending from abroad were 
received with a glowing hospitality. 

There were three sessions, one de- 
voted to matters of interest to people 
connected with small public libraries, 
another to traveling libraries, and a 
third to the relation of the schools to 
the public libraries. The last two were 
held on Saturday and were attended by 
a large number of teachers. 

Friday morning a delightful recep- 
tion was given by Mrs Vaughn at her 
residence on the shore of Chequamegon 
Bay, which was attended by the promi- 
nent people of the city as well as by 
visiting librarians. 

Noteworthy among the papers pre- 
sented were the following: The re- 
sponsibility of the librarv trustee to the 
public, by Mrs E. E. Vaui^hn; Gath- 
ering of local history materials by pub- 
lic libraries, by R. G. Thwaitcs, of 
Madison; Relation of the club to the 
library, by Mrs G. F. Merrill, of Ash- 
land; Imprcssionsf»f the A.L.A confer- 
ence of 1896. by Angie Neff, of Duluth, 
Minn.; The Madi.son summer school of 
library science (1896), by M. A. Ear- 
ley, of Chippewa Falls; Advertising a 
library, by L. E. Stearns, of Milwau- 
kee; The teacher and the library, by 
Mae E. Schreiber, director of library 
readinginthe Milwaukee normal school; 
School libraries, by Principal H. W. 
Rood, of Washburn; The public libra- 
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ry and the public school, by Superin- 
tendent W. W. Jones, of Washburn. 

The discussion of the last two papers 
was led by C. M. Gleason, of Rhine- 
lander, and brought out in a striking 
way the fact that in some of the schools 
in the forests of Northern Wisconsin 
the old-time ^'readers" are only used 
for minor purposes, and that lower 
grade pupils regularly draw inspiration 
and pleasure from The Wonder Book, 
The King of the Golde?t River, Water Ba- 
bies, Evangeline and Snoiv Bou7td. When 
the free public library follows the school 
library in some of these towns which 
have developed from lumber camps it 
will find some young people ready to 
demand the best literature that it can 
offer. 

The session devoted to traveling li- 
braries aroused much enthusiasm. F. 
A. Hutchins, of Baraboo, chairman of 
the Wisconsin free library commission, 
talked about the work already accom- 
plished in the state by the free travel- 
ing libraries provided by J. H. Stout, 
of Menomonie, and J. D. Nitler, of 
Grand Rapids. He also exhibited one 
of the Stout libraries in its case, and 
photographs showing the places where 
such libraries are stationed. Rev. S. E. 
Lathrop, of Ashland, who has founded 
a number of public libraries, presented 
a paper showing the necessity of free 
libraries in a new country, drawing the 
illustrations from his own experience 
as a missionary. Senator Stout gave a 
short, practical talk, showing the ne- 
cessity of having traveling libraries 
selected and managed by some thor- 
oughly competent commission or com- 
mittee, to guard against depressing and 
unnecessary failures in developing this 
new system. He is thoroughly con- 
vinced, however, that under proper 
management traveling libraries will 
furnish a remarkably cheap, practica- 
ble method of furnishing good reading 
to isolated communities. Mrs C. S. 
Morris, of Berlin, Wis., president of the 
state federation of women's clubs, 
brought the greetings of that organiza- 
tion, and pledged their support in a 



movement to secure more traveling 
libraries. 

The libraries represented at this meet- 
ing were those of Ashland, Bayfield, 
Washburn, West Superior, Hayward, 
Phillips, Menomonie, Milwaukee, Ber- 
lin, Racine, the State historical society 
at Madison, the West Superior normal 
school and the North Wisconsin Acad- 
emy. 

The meeting proved so successful on 
the whole that it is hoped that the state 
association may be able to hold other 
district meetings and so increase its 
usefulness and get support from new 
sources. 

The most noteworthy and encourag- 
ing result of the meeting was that it 
had to adjourn its last session promptly, 
in order to allow the people in attend- 
ance from Ashland and the surrounding 
towns an opportunity to organize a 
traveling library association. This or- 
ganization will collect and purchase 
books, periodicals and pictures to form 
small libraries to travel from Ashland 
among the new communities and the 
lumber camps of northern Wisconsin. 
Mrs Vaughn, the president, is an in- 
telligent and broad-minded worker. 
Miss Green will be the secretary, and 
the Vaughn library the center of the 
work. The list of officers includes R. 
L. McCormick, of Hayward; Pres. I. C. 
McNeill, of the West Superior normal 
school; C. M. Gleason, of Rhinelander; 
H. W. Rood, of Washburn and R. In- 
glis, of Bayfield. It should go without 
saying that the new association can 
make excellent use of contributions of 
wholesome popular books, magazines, 
children's periodicals, and good pic- 
tures. 



Refined manners are spread far and 
wide where there is easy communica- 
tion between the centers of culture and 
the scattered country homes. A rural 
population will not be rude and ignor- 
ant long after, the public library, the 
enlightened pulpit, and the well-or- 
dered school are within- its easy reach. 
— The Chautauquan, 
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New York State library school 

The class of '97 has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, Elizabeth P. An- 
drews; vice-president, Anne S. Ames; 
secretary and treasurer, Etheldred Ab- 
bot. They are to continue in office 
after the graduation of the class. Offi- 
cers of the class of '98 are: President, 
Elizabeth Norton; vice-president, James 
I. Wyer, jr. ; secretary and treasurer, Ono 
M. Imhoff. 

Martha L. Seymour, class '96 (under- 
graduate) married Chadwick P. Cum- 
mings, October 28, 1896. 

Madeleine S. Thompson, class '97, has 
dropped her course for the present to 
take a position in the New York public 
library. 

Mary W. McNair and Harriet W. 
Pierson, class ^97 (undergraduates) have 
the distinction of being the first women 
employed in the Astor library where 
they are now assistant catalogers. 

Armour institute 

In the last week of October the class 
had the pleasure of listening to Dr John 
Watson (Ian Maclaren). He spoke of 
his school in Liverpool; its origin, 
growth and future plans. 

On November 3, Thorwald Solberg, 
of Boston, who has spent the last few 
years abroad spoke to the library 
class, giving interesting reminiscences 
of his experiences in foreign book- 
shops. 

On Halloween MissSharpentertained 
the students of the library department 
and the library staff at her home in 
Ravenswood. 

Dr G. E. Wire spoke to the classes 
on November 17 on. How a librarian 
should read. 

The students remained in the city 
during the Thanksgiving vacation to 
attend the Illinois library association, 
which met at Armour institute, No- 
vember 27. 

Charlotte Foy, of the junior class 
of '96, has received an appointment in 
the John Crerar library in Chicago. 

Mary J. Calkins of the senior class of 
'96 has been appointed librarian of the 



College of physicians and surgeons, 
Chicago. 

Maude Richmond Henderson, a 
graduate of '96. has been appointed to 
the staff of the new public library in 
New York city, in the division assisting 
Dr J. S. Billings. 

State normal school, Greeley, Col. 

Last January we began library class 
work in a desultory manner; 5,000V. 
were in bad condition and gave us 
plenty of work. 

We did a great many things which we 
ought to have done as a library class 
and got much good from it. 

The class was made up from student 
attendance and varied from fifteen to 
twenty in number throughout the day. 

We made greatest progress in the 
care of books, binding, repairing, etc., 
and many of our students have already 
done good work in '"raggedy" school- 
rooms since leaving us. They send 
encouraging reports from their differ- 
ent places and show clearly that library 
work is a very important thing in a 
normal school course. 

This year we begin with six pupils and 
shall make a more thorough course in 
the work (it is growing yet), and we 
hope to have some plan for a certificate 
showing proficiency of person holding 
certificate. 

The object of instruction is to fit 
teachers for library and book work in 
the school room. 

Drexel institute 

There is nothing new this month. 
Everything is quiet and the class is 
now in the midst of learning how to 
classify books, as well as cataloging, 
and other things. It is all bewildering 
to them at first. 

Mary S. Allen, of the class of '96, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Friends' library of Philadelphia. Ada 
F. Liveright, of the class of '96, has 
been appointed assistant in the library 
of the Philadelphia museums. 

Pratt institute 

Two lectures on bookbinding were 
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given by Evelyn Hunter Nordhoff, on 
the afternoons of November 20 and 27, 
before the students of the library school 
and invited guests. These lectures are 
to be followed by two process-lectures 
at Miss Nordhoff's studio in New York, 
for the members of the second-year 
class. 

Bertha Eger, of the reference depart- 
ment of the library has resigned. She 
goes to the Astor library as a member 
of the cataloging staff. 

The Astor library has also taken as 
assistants Sarah S. Oddie, class of '95, 
and Maria V. Leavitt, class of '96. 

Gertrude A. Brewster, class of '95, 
has resigned her position at the Long 
Island branch of the Pratt institute free 
library, to become a member of the cat- 
aloging staff of the Lenox library. 

Miriam S. Draper, of the same class, 
succeeds Miss Brewster at the Long 
Island branch. 

Florence Russell, of the class of '96, 
has been engaged as a member of the 
staff of the Pratt institute free library. 

Laura Palmer, formerly of the fine arts 
department of the institute, has been en- 
gaged as head of the new department 
of art-reference in Pratt institute free li- 
brary. Miss Palmer comes to her work 
thoroughly equipped by travel, art- 
study, and a knowledge of languages. 



The Cooperation committee of the 
A. L. A. will be pleased to receive from 
members of the association, information 
of new devices or improved methods 
and suggestions concerning subjects 
for cooperative action. The committee 
is made up as follows: 

Wm.H.Tillinghast,Cambridge,Mass., 
chairman; James L. Whitney, public 
library. Boston; George T. Little, Bow- 
doin college, Brunswick, Me.; A. G. 
Chandler, Lancaster, Mass.; C. H. Gar- 
land, public library, Dover, N. H. 

The assistant secretaries of the A. L. 
A. are: F. Richmond Fletcher, Library 
Bureau, Boston; Thomas L. Montgom- 
ery, Free institute of science, Philadel- 
phia; Harriet B. Prescbtt, Columbia uni- 
versity. New Yprjc; Erie H. Merriman, 
public library, St. Joseph, Mo. 



Questions and Answers 

Q. 34. What is a state library com- 
mission, and what states have them? 

A. A state library commission is a 
small board of unsalaried officers, ap- 
pointed by the governor, for a term of 
years, to promote the establishment of 
free public libraries, and to give advice, 
when asked, in regard to selection of 
books, cataloging and administration 
of libraries in the state. The following 
states have them now and several others 
are working for them : New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Ohio, Wisconsin. 

Q. 35. What is the use of the y in the 
book numbers of Church's books in the 
A. L. A. catalog? 

A, The editor of Public Libraries 
does not think there is a logical reason 
for the use of a small y in that place. 
It has been said by others, however, 
that it is the use of Y referred to in the 
expansive classification to point out 
commentaries and other illustrative 
works. But these examples given are 
on the D. C. side of the catalog. If 
it is distinctively a Cutter author num- 
ber and has nothing to do with the class- 
ification, the rule explicitly says: **Add 
to the work-mark a capital Y." It seems 
to the editor an inconsistency in details. 

Q. 36. What will it cost to catalog a 
thousand books on cards in dictionary 
order? 

A. It is generally estimated at about 
S75 a thousand for cards and work. 
The final cost will depend, however, on 
the thoroughness of the references. 

Q. 37. Is it poor administrative judg- 
ment to issue borrowers' cards without 
guarantors? 

A. In a small library where the pa- 
trons are likely to be known by the 
librarian, guarantors may be dispensed 
with. The community which the library 
serves determines the policy on this 
and similar topics. 

Q. 38. Whaistrcasurerof theA.L. A.? 
A. Geo, W. Cote, 473 Jefsey avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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ooo General Works 
oio Bibliography 
020 Library Economy 
PMC ^3° General Cyclopedias 
1 040 General Collections 
050 General Periodicals 
060 General Societies 
P 070 Newspapers 
(080 Special Libraries. Polygraphy 
'*'*^<09o Book Rarities 
100 Philosophy 

no Metaphysics 

120 Special Metaphysical Topics 
130 Mind AND Body 
140 Philosophical Systems 
NC-( 150 Mental Faculties. Psychology 
160 Logic 
170 Ethics 

180 Ancient Philosophers 
190 Modern Philosophers 
200 Relig^ion 

210 Natural Theology 
220 Bible 

230 Doctrinal Theol. Dogmatics. 
240 Devotional and Practical 
N^ 250 HoMiLETic. Pastoral. Parochial 
260 Church. Institutions. Work 
270 Religious History 
, 280 Christian Churches and Sects 
1^290 Non-Christian Religions 
300 Sociology 
P Documents 

"310 Statistics 
320 Political Science 
330 Political -Economy 
350 Administration 
360 Associations and Institutions 
370 Education 

380 Commerce and Communication 
390 Customs. ^Costumes, Folk-lore 
400 Philology 

410 Comparative 
420 English 
430 German 
440 French 
N^ 450 Italian 
460 Spanish 
470 Latin 
480 Greek 
U90 Minor Languages 



The Chicago Libraries 
Special Classes to be Found in Each 

500 Natural Science 



NC 



C^. 



Explanation— C The John Crerar Library; 



510 Mathematics 
520 Astronomy 
530 Physics 
540 Chemistry 
C-( 550 Geology 
560 Paleontology 
570 Biology 
580 Botany 
590 Zoology 
C 600 Useful Arts 
P Patents 

N 610 Medicine 
r62o Engineering 
630 Agriculture 
640 Domestic Economy 
650 Communication and Commerce 
660 Chemical Technology 
670 Manufactures 
680 Mechanic Trades 
1^690 Building 
N 700 Fine Arts 
NC 710 Landscape Gardening 
720 Architecture 
730 Sculpture 

74o;^Drawing. Design. Decoration 
750 Painting 
760 Engraving 
770 Photography 
780 Music 
790 Amusements 
Drama 
Literature 
810 American 
820 English 
830 German 
840 French 
PN^ 850 Italian 
860 Spanish 
870 Latin 
880 Greek 

8go Minor Languages 
900 History 
C 910 Geography and Description 
(920 Biography 
930 Ancient History 
940 j^ Europe 
Asia 
i Africa 

North America 
South America 
oceanica and polar regions 

P Chicago Public Library; • p 



PC 
N 

PN 
N 
N 

NIC 
N 
P 
P 

800 



N^ 



950^ 



960S 
970| 
980 
L990 
N Newberry Library; 
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Notes by the Way 

Small libraries which can not afford 
a large number of periodicals, will find 
a very helpful substitute in a scrap book. 
Cut from fugitive newspapers and mag- 
azines articles of real value and paste 
them in a scrap book. Index them 
alphabetically on small cards or slips 
and a valuable source of much informa- 
tion will be quickly at hand. — Marie 
Miller. 

The main thing is to see that fines 
are impartially collected and faithfully 
reported. To this end the matter should 
be placed in the hands of one person. 
No system can be devised which will 
not depend on the honesty of the in- 
dividual charged with its enforcement. 
—H, M. btley. 

Salaries of librarians are much lower 
than those of teachers and school prin- 
cipals, and with no apparent reason for 
the difference, unless it be the success- 
ful efforts of some librarians to conceal 
their salary lists. Publishing the sal- 
aries would be beneficial to the profes- 
sion, encouraging those on low salaries 
to ask their trustees for an increase, 
and enabling trustees without fear of 
criticism, to make such a fair increase 
as will place their institutions on a level 
with others in more favored localities. 
—F, P. Hill. 

Cheap binding not only degrades 
books but is actually liable to cost 
more in the end than good work. The 
labor expended on a book properly 
bound in half morocco, calf or sheep, 
should be worth about the same and is 
not much less for a cloth binding, so 
that if unsuitable material is used, not 
only must it be replaced, but the labor, 
generally the most expensive item, 
must be paid for the second time. 
Strong, solid work and good material 
are always worth their price. — D. R, V, 
Johmtoft, 

A library distant from book centers 
must expect to pay local dealers some- 
what higher prices, but so far as pos- 
sible the local bookseller should be en- 
couraged as the real bookstore and the 



library help each other. A well stocked 
bookstore, kept by an intelligent book- 
seller is an intellectual gain to any com- 
munity, and in a different way it does 
the same kind of work as the public 
library.— G. M, Jones, 

When an invoice of books comes in, 
compare with bill and check off each 
item. ** Collate" every volume, look- 
ingout for missing plates and misplaced 
pages. Report at once to your agent 
plates and "signatures" which may be 
supplied. Note lesser imperfections 
on thin slips of paper and place in book. 
This may be learned by a beginner and 
saves time for the cataloger. Before 
entering in accession catalog, arrange 
books in order of the itemized voucher. 
Do not permit a reader to handle any 
volume until it has been checked off 
the bill, collated and entered.— /,. E. 
W. Benedict. 

Do not overwork. Remember that 
you are laboring women and do not let 
society or outside work of any kind 
detract from your usefulness as a libra- 
rian. We have seen some striking ex- 
amples of this, especially among the 
women of our profession. You have no 
right to overdo and to put your sex and 
the question of woman wage earners at 
a discount. In several instances of late 
years have I have seen a woman suc- 
ceeded by a man, but only one instance 
of a man succeeded by a woman. A 
library of even io,coov. and 50,000 cir- 
culation will demand all of your time 
and strength — how much more those 
still larger. — Dr G. E. Wire. 

The inexperienced librarian, who is 
such from necessity, should be honest 
with his patrons, and above all with 
those in the library profession as to 
what he really does not know. By 
this is not meant that he should loudly 
advertise his lack of knowledge, nor 
indeed tell it unless the occasion actu- 
ally demands it. In that case he should 
frankly say that he does not know, and 
inform himself as soon thereafter as 
possible. Many ludicrous blunders are 
committed by those who are afraid to 
state the case frankly. — Marie Miller. 
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News from the Library Field 

East 

A library fair held at Thomaston 
(Conn ) netted the library association 
$400 

Alice G. Johnson has been elected 
librarian of Putnam (Mass.) public 
library. 

Helen Sartwell has been appointed 
librarian of the public library of Whit- 
field (N. H.) 

A new public library has been opened 
in Milbridge (Me.) with a good selec- 
tion of books and Mary Smith as libra- 
rian. 

A beautiful library has been erected 
at Readville (Mass.) by Mrs E. F. Stet- 
son in memory of Bishop Phillips 
Brooks. 

E.M.Dickenson, of Fitchburg(Mass.) 
has announced his intention to present 
a library building to Northfield(Mass.). 
It will be known as the Dickenson li- 
brary. 

Elizabeth P. Andrews resigned as li- 
brarian of Wethersfield (Conn.) to 
enter the library school at Albany, N. 
Y. Mrs N. A. Roberts was appointed 
her successor. 

The citizens of Augusta (Me.) have 
petitioned the city government to have 
the trustees of the public library grant 
the open shelves system and a printed 
catalog instead of a card catalog. 

Cohasset (Mass.) public library has 
received $i,oco by the will of the late 
Sarah S. Pratt of that place, and on the 
death of certain beneficiaries the re- 
mainder of .the estate is to go to the 
town for a new library building. 

The report of the Vermont library 
commission gives a full account of the 
working of the new library law. The 
showing of library progress in the state 
is very creditable. It also contains the 
history of some of the larger libraries 
of Vermont. 

The library of Brown university has 
received a valuable gift in a Semitic li- 



brary presented by Jacob Shartenberg. 
The gift is particularly opportune as 
the university re-organized its Biblical 
department, and is extending its lines 
in Semitic research. 

The Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, of Lebanon, Conn., have given the 
use of the old Jonathan Trumbull war 
office to be used as a public library, and 
a library association has just been 
organized. It will be known as the 
Jonathan Trumbull library. 

Several employes of the Boston pub- 
lic library have been relieved from 
duty, because on account of years they 
had ceased to be as useful to the library 
as is necessary in its work. One had 
served the library for 37 years, and two 
others for 20 years each. 

A movable case has been placed in 
the reference room of the Brockton 
(Mass.) library in which will be placed 
books of different classes from time to 
time, in order that people may become 
better acquainted with the contents of 
the library by examining the books 
themselves than they can be by simply 
consulting the catalogs. 

Central Atlantic 

The Carnegie library at Pittsburg is 
planning to open six branch libraries. 

Mary Whitall has been elected libra- 
rian of Woodbury (N.J.) public library. 

A new public library of i.ooov. has 
been opened at Canastota (N. Y ). 
Julia Perkins is librarian. 

Perth Amboy (N. J.) library has been 
made a free institution. It has about 
4,ooov. and is open every day except 
Sunday. 

The report of Dr B. C. Steiner, of 
Pratt free library in Baltimore, shows 
170,938V. now in the library, and 34»i67 
card holders. 

The fourth annual exhibition of art 
books belonging to the free public 
library, of Newark (N. J.), was held 
November 19. 

The French Department of public in- 
struction has given recently to the State 
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library of New York, more than loov. 
and pamphlets, including educational 
reports and monographs. 

A petition has been sent out by the 
newly organized public library of Wash- 
ington (D. C.) for gifts of books and 
other publications. 

The report of the Hoboken (N.J.) 
public library shows an addition in the 
past year of i,822v.; circulation 104,- 
823V.; salaries $4,170. 

A new public library has been estab- 
lished at Riverhead. L. I. J. W. Hand 
is president of the directors, and Milli- 
cent Foster is librarian. 

The review of the work of the Sche- 
nectady (N. Y.) public library at the 
end of its first year is very favorable. 
The library has now over 4,ooov. and 
1,300 borrowers. 

The first free circulating library for 
the blind has been opened in New York 
city under the direction of Richard R. 
Perry at 121 West 91st street. Mrs C. 
A. Williams is librarian. 

The sixth annual report of the Car- 
negie free library, Allegheny (Pa.), 
shows 29,316V. on the shelves; circula- 
tion 122,784V.; juvenile 19+per cent., 
fiction 67+per cent.; salaries 87,647. 

The report of J. C. Sickley, librarian 
of Poughkeepsie (N. Y.), contains some 
valuable information about the libraries 
throughout the East, noting advantages 
and defects of many libraries visited 
for the purpose of comparison, as an 
aid in planning for library progress in 
Poughkeepsie. 

What is termed Founder's Day was 
celebrated at Carnegie library in Pitts- 
burg, November 5, at which time Andrew 
Carnegie and his wife were guests of 
honor. Various receptions and enter- 
tainments followed for several days in 
formal recognition of Mr Carnegie's 
great gift to Pittsburg of the library 
museum and music hall. Dr John Wat- 
son was also a guest. 

At a regular meeting recently the 
regents of the university of the state 



of New York took the following action: 
Charters were granted to Canastota 
and to Hammondsport public libraries; 
to the Cathedral free circulating library 
of New York, and to the DeLancy 
Floyd-Jones free library in Massapiqua. 
Provisional charters were granted to 
Northville public library at Aquebogue, 
and to Riverhead free libraYy. The last 
three in Long Island. 

On unanimous request of the boards 
of trustees, the names of the Havana 
and North Parma public libraries were 
changed to Montour Falls public library 
and Hilton public library, to corre- 
spond with the present names of the 
villages. 

At his own request, Frederick Saun- 
ders, for nearly 40 years connected 
with the Astor library in New York, 
has been relieved of the librarianship. 
The trustees, as a mark of appreciation 
of his long and eflFicient service, voted 
to continue his salary during his life- 
time. Mr Saunders is in his. 90th year, 
and still takes an active interest in all 
library affairs. The New York Express 
voices the sentiment of many friends: 
The retirementof Librarian Saunders,of 
the Astor library, will remove from pub- 
lic view one of the best known men in 
the intellectual life of this city. Men 
now gray and famous in their profes- 
sions remember him as one who inspired 
their admiration and respect as young- 
sters still at college. For nearly 40 
years has he been identified with the 
Astor, and his long career among the 
books has been fitly rounded out with 
a history of the library, recently com- 
pleted and now in possession of the 
trustees. Mr Saunders' retirement will 
be regarded as a personal loss by thou- 
sands of New Yorkers. 
Central 

Cadillac (111.) is raising funds for a 
public library. 

Clinton (111.) is planning to establish 
a free public library. 

Laura Guernon has been elected li- 
brarian of Little Falls (Minn ) 

Eleanor Mackey, of Chicago, be- 
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queathed 8500 to the public library of 
Fond du Lac (Wis.) 

Martin Hensel has been elected pub- 
lic school librarian of Columbus. (O.) 

W. H. Johnson, of Fort Dodg^e, main- 
tains a column in the Daily Capitol, of 
Des Moines, devoted to Iowa library 
interests. 

George W. Peckham, public librarian 
of Milwaukee, is said to be the best 
authority in America on spiders. He 
has attained high rank as a naturalist. 

Dr G E. Wire is engaged in putting 
in shape the library of the medical 
school of the Northwestern university. 
Dr Wire is an alumnus of this institu- 
tion. 

The St. Louis public library board 
has promised to furnish reading matter 
to any responsible organization that 
will open free reading rooms in any 
part of the city. 

Professor Miller, of Rush Medical 
college, Chicago, has presented the in- 
stitution with a valuable collection of 
6cov. of medical works selected from 
his private shelves. 

Gertrude Hilligos has been elected 
librarian of the new public library of 
West Indianapolis. A new building is 
under consideration, and 82,600 will be 
expended in books at once. 

The Minneapolis public library has 
opened a children's department in the 
lower part of the building, and placed 
an attendant. Miss Pratt, who is spe- 
cially fitted fpr the work, in charge of it. 

Mrs Sarah H. Miner has just finished 
the work of making a card catalog for 
the Madison (Wis.) public library. 
Mrs Miner has been organizing and 
rearranging various libraries in the state 
since 1892. 

The following report for October is 
made by the Gail Borden public library, 
Elgin (III): Books circulated, 11,948; 
reading-room patrons, 4,116; reference- 
room patrons, 1,027; C. C. Harvey is 
librarian. 

Columbus (O.) public library has 



opened a new reading room which is a 
decided success. The room is open 
from 2 to 5 p. M. on Sunday, and the 
attendance is reported to be equal to 
that of a regular day for 12 hours. 

With a population of 28,000, South 
Bend (Ind.) has a $50,000 library build- 
ing. The structure was completed last 
May, and already it has a strong hold 
on the reading population, old and 
young. Since it was opened an aver- 
age of 3,000 volumes a month have been 
drawn from it. 

The library of the university of Michi- 
gan contains about 105,047V. of which 
20,ooov. are in the law department. 
There are in addition 17,509 pamphlets 
and 1. 197 maps. It is exceedingly rich 
in its reference material. It has re- 
ceived numerous gifts of private col- 
lections exceedingly valuable. 

An enthusiastic work has begun in 
Wenona (111.) toward a public library. 
It has been started by popular subscrip- 
tions, and will, at first, have a member- 
ship fee with the privileges open to the 
adjoining townships. Mrs Clara K. 
Wolf is librarian, assisted by Elizabeth 
Ellis, of the Peoria public library. 

The trustees of the Des Moines pub- 
lic library have been involved, as de- 
fendants, in a legal controversy which 
has been brought by heavy taxpayers 
to restrain them from proceeding with 
a tax levy for building purposes. The 
right to tax is denied, except by city 
councils. The law seems to empower 
the trustees, upon the same principle 
which is applied to school boards, for 
educational purposes. The result will 
be of general public interest. 

The John Crerar library of Chicago 
is rapidly getting in shape, and will 
soon begin to be a recognized force 
among the leading libraries. The ref- 
erence room is nearly ready for work, 
and the force at work receiving the new 
books are kept very busy. The card 
catalog is being printed and the form 
is being electrotyped so they can be 
used as often as wanted. Class bulle- 
tins will be published, probably begin- 
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ning with January, 1897. There will be 
three catalogs, an author, a subject and 
a class catalog. They will probably 
have the finest collection of scientific 
periodicals in the West, as well as a 
large collection of scientific books. 

Hervey White has been appointed 
reference librarian of the John Crerar 
library in Chicago. While Mr White has 
not been engaged in library work, here- 
tofore, he is fitted by nature and training 
for the responsible and trying position 
he will occupy. He was graduated from 
the university of Kansas and took his 
master's degree from Harvard. He has 
been an extensive European traveler 
and is a broad-minded man of catholic 
tastes. 

The Iowa traveling library law has 
not yet been inaugurated by the board 
of trustees. The new law is an adapta- 
tion of the New York law, but it pro- 
vides for its execution upon *' rules and 
regulations" to be adopted by the trus- 
tees, and the state librarian is to exer- 
cise control and give direction in lieu 
of a state board or commission. In 
these respects it is, probably, one of 
the most liberal of state laws adopting 
the traveling library system. It is 
limited only by the appropriations of 
the legislature. 

Mrs G. P. Lord, of Elgin (111.), has 
presented Carpentersville (111.), her 
native town, with a handsome library 
building, fully equipped with all the 
latest and best designs in modern 
library furnishing. The building con- 
tains in addition to the regular reading, 
reference and stack rooms, a special 
ladies' reading room and apartments 
where churches, societies and clubs 
may hold their meetings. Mrs Lord's 
generosity has given to the little village 
an architectural gem which would be a 
credit to a much larger place. 

The Washington street entrance to 
the new public library building of Chi- 
cago, is to be finished in veined Italian 
statuary marble. More than 5,000 cubic 
feet of the stone will be used, and in 
order to insure a supply sufficient to 



complete the entrance, contracts for 
the entire output of the quarries near 
Carrara, Italy, have just been completed. 
Preparations are being made to open a 
room in the northeast corner of the 
new library building to the public. Li- 
rarian Hild has already moved over 
10,000 volumes into the new structure. 

Iowa City (Iowa) has just incorpo- 
rated a new library association, and it 
is expected the new library will be 
opened about the middle of December. 
The following are the officers: 

President, M. J. Wade; secretary, S. 
K. Stevenson; vice-president, Mrs 
Bertha G. Ridgway; treasurer, George 
Hammer. They have secured $2,600 
by subscription, and hope to raise that 
sum to $3,000 before the opening of 
the library, which will start with about 

I,200V. 

South 

Mrs Annie McNally has been ap- 
pointed librarian of St. Augustine (Fla.) 

The new Fisk public library of New 
Orleans will probably open for circula- 
tion January i, 1897. Librarian Beer, of 
Howard Memorial library is much in- 
terested in the new project and is render- 
ing valuable assistance in the matter. 

L. F. Garrard, of Columbus (Ga.) has 
placed in the library of that city a val- 
uablecollection of congressional reports 
and state papers dating back as far as 
1789, tracing the growth of the difftr- 
ence which finally led to the war. This 
library is soon to open a smoking room 
in connection with its reaxling room 

Charles H. Slumberg in charge of 
the foreign language department of the 
State university at Baton Rouge, has 
taken up the work of classifying, and 
so rendering useful the library of that 
institution. The building in which it 
is at present located is far from satis- 
factory, having been used as a powder 
magazine, when the university building 
was a barracks. The best results may 
be expected from this application of 
the intelligence and enthusiasm of the 
young professor. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 

A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 

CHICAGO. 



\ A IE have a department devoted exclusively to the requirements 
of publiCf university! college and school Libraries* 
We earnestly invite correspondence on any matters connected 
with this branch of our business* 



Our immense stock is always complete in works of general 
literature, embracing 

Belles- Lettres Art Husic 

History Fiction Drama 

Biography Travel Poetry 

A. C. ncCLURQ & CO. 

Wabash Avenue and Madison Street 
CHICAGO. 



When writing please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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LEMCKE & BUECHNER 

(Formerly B. WESTERMANN k CO.) 
81S BROADViTAY, NE^W^ YORK. 

With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIQ, PARIS 

Booksellers,-:-Importers-:-and':- Publishers. 

Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 

OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 

THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 



f ERIODiCALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BEHER SHAPE FOR BINDING 

AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 

importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 

CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 

I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
II. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 

Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue : ** It covers a difficult ground In 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.** Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue : ** It is a valuable and useful work." 

AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 

TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 



The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.— A'^ K Tribune, 

PUBLISHERS OF 

Fluesel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, 1 vol., half mor., $5.S0. 

Fluegel-Schmidt-Tans^er's School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 18%, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 

The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 

When wrltlnfiT please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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FIFTY 
VOLUMES 



HALF RUSSIA 



I g?,^ J I At 50, 60 and 70 Cents 

A Series of Fifty Books of Permanent Value, Carefully Chosen, Thoroujchly Edited^ 
Clearly Printed, Durably Bound in Half Leather, and Sold at Low Prices. 



PREPARED WITH SPECIAL REGARD FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 



Aldrich. The Story of a Bad Boy 70 

Andersen. Stories 50 

Arabian Nis^hts. Tales from the * 50 

Bacon. A Japanese Interior 00 

Brown, John. Rab and his Friends, and 

Other Dogs and Men 60 

Bunyan. The Pilgrim's Progress * 60 

Burrous^hs. Birds and Bees, and Other 

Studies in Nature 60 

Cooper. The Last of the Mohicans ... 70 

Dana. Two Years Before the Mast 70 

Defoe. Robinson Crusoe 60 

Dickens. A Christmas Carol, and The 

Cricket on the Hearth 50 

Eliot, George. Silas Marner 50 

Emerson. Essays and Poems * 50 

Fiske. The War of Independence 60 

Franklin. Autobiography 50 

Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield 50 

Griffis. Brave Little Holland 60 

Grimm. German Household Tales * 50 

Hawthorne. Grandfather's Chair, and Bi- 
ographical Stories 70 

•• The House of the Seven Gables 70 

*• The Wonder-Book, and Tan- 

glewood Tales 70 

Holmes. The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table 60 

" Grandmother's Story, and other 

Verse and Prose 50 

Hus^hes. Tom Brown's School Days 60 

Irvlns:. Essays from the Sketch Book 50 

Jewett, Sarah Ome. Tales of New England 60 

Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare 60 

Larcom, Lucy. A New England Girlhood. 60 

* The books marked with a star are 
others are now ready. 



Lons^fellow. The Children's Hour, and 

Other Poems 

" Evangeline, The Courtship of 

Miles Standish, and The Song of Hia- 
watha 

•* Tales of a Wayside Inn 

Lowell. The Vision of Sir Launfal, and 

Other Verse and Prose 

Miller, Olive Thorne. Bird- Ways 

Milton. Minor Poems, and Books I-III of 

Paradise Lost 

Parton. Captains of Industry, First Series. 

Second *' 
Richardson, Abby Sage. Stories from Old 

English Poetry 

Scott. Ivanhoe 

** The Lady of the Lake 

Scudder. Fables and Folk- Stories 

** George Washington 

Shakespeare. Julius Caesar, and As You 

Like It 

Stowe. Uncle Tom's Cabin 

Swift. Gulliver's Voyages to Lilliput and 

Brobdingnag 

Tennyson. Enoch Arden, The Coming of 

Arthur, and Other Poems 

Thaxter, Celia. Stories and Poems for 

Children 

Warner. Bping a Boy 

Whittier. Selections from Child 1 ife in 

Poetry and Prose 

«• Snow-Bound, The Tent on the 

Beach, and Other Poems 

Wij:gin, Kate Douglas. Polly Oliver's 

Problem 



60 



60 
60 

60 
6(> 

60 
60 

60 
70 
60 

lo° 

50 
70 

50 

50 

60 
60 

50 
60 
60 



in preparation for speedy issue. The 



A descriptive circular of all the volumes of the Riverside School Library will be sent on application, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the only authorized publishers of the works of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, Thoreau and Hawthorne. All editions which lack 
the imprint or authorization of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are issued without the consent 
and contrary to the wishes of the authors or their heirs. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 

4 Park St., BOSTON. 11 E. 17th St., NEW YORK. 158 Adams St., CHICAGO. 

When wrltinsr please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Acme Card Pocket 




EXTRACT FROM CITY ORDINANCE. 

Sec. 1.— Any person who shall willfully 
or maliciously cut, write upon, injure, de- 
, or destroy any Book, News- 
Plate, Picture. Engraving, or 
le belonging to the Chicago 
ic Library, shall be liable to 
tine of not less than hve dol- 
rs, nor more than hfty dollars 
tor every surh offense, 

EXTRACi FiiOM ftULES. 

27.— Books maybe letahi- 
ed two weeks, and may be 
onco renewed for the same 
period. 

30.— A fine of three cents 

a day shall be p id on cich 

work, wheiher bound in one 

or more volumes, which is 

not ret urned according to the 

revisions of the preceding 

ules; and no other book will 

del veied to the party incur- 

the fine until it is paid. ♦ ♦ ♦ 




IrfKOElVKU. 



Acrae Library Card Pocket. 

Under Pat. Sept. a6. '76, "Ref. Index File.' 

Maoc by library bureau, 
Chicago. New York. Boston. 

Keep yoar Card in this Pocket. 



This is made of strong manila, 
cut with a peculiar die, so that the 
cards can be put in and taken out 
with the greatest rapidity and yet 
are firmly held in place. 

The pocket is pasted onto the 
cover of the book and is used to 
hold the borrower's card while the 
book is out, and to hold the book or 
charging card while in the library. 
It is considered a necessity by most 
libraries at this time, and is in gen- 
eral use. On the surface is printed 

i the rules of the library. 

I Per 1,000, with printed rules, 

$4.00. Discounts allowed on quan- 

i 

; titles. 



DO YOU USE THE 

L. 13. Charg:ing: System? 

IF NOT SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 

Library Bureau 

215 IVIadison St. Chicagfo 
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Libraries 

Our topically arranged General 
Library List of the Standard and 
New Books of all publishers re- 
vised to date has just left the 
press, it will be found of great 
use by Librarians and all others 
having occasion to select titles, 
and will be mailed free on appli- 
cation. Estimates on proposed 
additions to public • and private 
libraries promptly furnished by 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 

WHOLESALE BOOKS 

5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., NEW YORK. 

When writing please me 



To Librarians. 



^^^^^^^^^^^ 



IF YOU DESIRE to know what books are 
on sale in Great Britain — write to me, and 
I will mail you parcels of catalogues com- 
prising books in unlimited number and variety, 
and will execute orders from them at the cata- 
logue prices, and ship promptly. 



^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Edward Q. Allen, 



Agency for - - - - - 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES. 



28 Henrietta Street, 



Co vent Garden... 

ntlon PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 



LONDON. 
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D.Van Nostrand Company 

.. .PUBLISHERS ... 
33 Murray and 37 Warren Streets, New York. 



We wish to call the attention of Librarians to our facilities for obtaining 
and promptly supplying all classes of 

...Scientific Books... 

We are issuing a complete catalogue of Scientific Books in sections, of 
which the following Parts are now ready: 

Part I. — Steam and Mechanical Engineering, 
Part 2. — Eljectricity and Magnetism. 
Part 3. — Chemical and Physical Science. 

We shall be pleased to send a complete set of the catalogues to any 
Library requesting them. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 



A. J. MOUAT 

Printer gind Binder 

170 S. Clinton St. 

CHICAGO 

A. fully eciuippecl estatjllsUment xvitl\ all the facilitiea for 
tlie prompt inaklnfir of Library 

Pinding: Lists 

Reference by permission. Library Bureau 
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LIBRARY ADHESIVES 






IHinniNIQ' PHnXn MnilNXPO a beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
-1 IIVJVJII^O I'l IV/ 1 V/ ITIV/Ulll 1 CK« delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 01., 6 oz., 14 oz. and % Oallon and Gallon Jars. 3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

3-HIQGINS' TAURINE MUCILAGE. ^^^Th^r^^^t^^i^"^ 

corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclu- 
sion of all other mucilages. In 2 oz., 4 oz., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and z, a and s Oallcn Cans. 2 oz. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 

3-HIQGINS' DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 

A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper tD cloth, or leather to paper or 
cloth, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The ^,000 volumes of the model library at the World's Fair were repaired and labelled with it. 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In 3 oz., 6oz., 14 oz. and ^ Oallon and Oallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. * 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS' MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 
These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, belnff of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly In a very thin film, so tliat they go ftirther 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil ther<> is no waste, and they are hence more- 
economical In the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and fUll information will be sent postpaid on application. 

CHA5. M. HIQQINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHE8IVES, 168-17^ Eiglitli St., Broolclyn, N. Y., U. S, A. 
London Office; 106 Charing Cross Road. 

OF INTEREST TO LIBRAI^IANS AND BOOK BUYERS 

We wish to call the attention of librarians and others to the rapid growth 
and completeness of our Library Department. We are prepared to fill, with the 
utmost care and promptness, all orders intrusted to us. 

We carry a very large and complete stock of books in all departments of 
literature, including medical and scientific works. 

Our "K" Catalogue is elaborate and comprehensive, embracing the most 
important books in all departments of literature. 

Our "S" List is devpted to medical and scientific books, and includes the 
more important works of all publishers relating to these subjects. 

Our School Library Catalogue is devoted to the needs of schools, and is 
very valuable to all who are interested in school work. 

The Book Bulletin is a quarterly publication, and gives a list of many new 
publications, both foreign and American. 

Kindly submit lists to us for quotations. All inquiries receive the most 
prompt and careful attention. 

Librarians and library oflScials are invited to come and see us when in the 
city. We shall be pleased to show you through our establishment and, in any 
way possible, to serve your interests. Correspondence solicited. 

MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 

Ill to I30 Miciiigan Avenue, 

(OPPOSITE THE NEW POST OFFiCE.) 

Wlien wrltlnsr please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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^^^E beg to inform Librarians that beside our 
^ Regular Edition Work, we make a Specialty of 



of ^o^rg jBescriptiott. 



Our English Sewing guarantees a flexible and 

durable book, and OUr low prices and excellency of work- 
manship are beyond competition. Special attention is 



also given to the 



Binding ot ^^riodicats 

IN ANY STYLE 



which may be desired by the librarian. 

Bostorv BooUbirvdirvg Co. 



BOSTON, MASS. 



When writlnsr please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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High-Class Holiday Books. 



VKBdCe. Her Histoo', Art, Industries, and Modern 
I.ife. Translated from the French bv F. J. Sitwell. 
Illustrated with 28 photo-Rravures. With index and 
map. One volume, crown 8vo. 

Cloth, gilt top $3.00 

Full Polished Calf, gilt edges 6.00 

This work, by the great French scholar, Charlee Yrlarte, 
in one of the ftw really great books on Venice. It Is a nion- 
nment of patient research, profound scholarship, and the 
fullest appreciation of tlie beauties of the "Queen of th** 
Adriatle.'*^ The book contains cliaplers on the lise, and 
polititral Institutions, on tUe commerce, industries, arta, 
etc , of the city. The closing chapters are devoted to de- 
scriptions of the great Venetian monumentA and buildings, 
and of the varied life on the lugoons and along the canttls. 

IIOI«E,AB(D. By Edmondo De Amicis. Translated 
Irom the Italian by Helen Zimmern. Illustrated with 
44 photo-gravure illustrations and a map. Bound in 
two volumes, small Svo.. gilt tops. 

Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with slip covers) . ,$ 5.00 
Half Calf, gilt top 10.00 

SPAIB( ABID XHe SPABIIARD9. By Ed- 
mondo De Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
Stanley Rhoads Yarnall, M. A. Illustrated with 45 
photo gra\ure illustrations and a map. With an index. 
Bound in two volumes, small 8vo., gilt tops. 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (w ith slip covers) . .5 5.00 

Half Calf, gilt tops 10.00 

Large Paper Edition, in two volumes, limited to 
150 copies. Proofs on India paper. Bound in 
white vellum style (with red slip covers), ntt... 10.00 

E,ORBIA DOOBIH. A Romance of Exmoor. By 
K. 1). Blackmore. Illustrated with 51 photogravure 
illustrations, reproduced from illustrations taken ex- 
pressly for this edition. Bound In two volumes, small 
Svo.. with gilt tops, back and side. 
Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with slipcovers)..! 6.00 

Half Calf, gilt tops 12.00 

Large Paper Edition, in three volumes, limited to 
250 copies. Proofs on India paper. Bound in 
white vellum style (with red slip covers), net. .. 15.00 

XOBI BR01^BI*S SCHOOI^ DAV8 AX 

RVGBV. By Thomas Hughes. Beautifully illus- 
trated with 22 photo-gravures. One volume, small Hvo. 

Cloth, in case $3 00 

Large Paper Edition, limited to 12?; copies. Proofs 
on India paper. Bound in white vellum style 
(with red slip covers), net 6.00 

RVPCRIOBt. A Romance. By Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. Illustrated with 30 photo- 
gravures. One volume, small Svo. 

Half white and red cloth, and full gilt back $3.50 

Full Polished Calf, gilt edges 8.00 



COBISXABIXIB(OPI^H. Bv Edmondo De Ami- 
cis. Translated from the Italian by Mana H. Lansdale. 
Illustrated with So photo-gravures. With index and 
maps. Two volumes, crown octavo. 
Cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box (with slip covers). ..$ 5.00 

Halt Calf, gilt tops 16.00 

Large Paper Edition, limited to i^o numbered 

copies. Proofs on India paper. I^et 10.00 

The high estlmntion in which I)e Amicis* books of travel 
are iield make it unrecessary to cliaract#*rls» this work. 
It Is one of the author's early books, In which his unusual 
abilities appear at their l>eau 

l^IXS ABID BHArX OP 80CIHXY. By 

Grace and Phii-Ip Wharion. Neu* Library Edition. 
Beautifully illustrated with 20 photo-gravures. Two 
volumes, small Svo. 

Cloth extra $;.oo 

Half Calf, gilt tops R.oo 

QITHHBIS OP BOCieXV. By Grace and 
Philip Wharton. New Library hditiot. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with 18 photo gravures. Tastefully 
bound in two volumes. 

Cbth extra $t;.oo 

Half Calf, gilt tops 8.00 

The»e volumes have those qualities which must ever 
charm tile lover of beautiful books and of bygone days. 
They are handsomely and enticingly gotten up: the plates 
are new; the photo-aravures are numerdua, apt, and ex- 
cellent; and in a delightfully goasipy style are given tradi- 
tion"* and sketches of some of the women who. In the nioht 
brilliant society of Europe, luive l>een conspicuous for lit- 
erary enterta'nments, personal talents, or political influ- 
ence. Among such are the flEtmous Barah, Duchens of 
Marlborough, and Oeorgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, the 
witty Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Madame De Se\ Igue, 
and Madame De Stael, and the able Counter of Pembroke. 
No one can fiiil to gain f^om these pages a fresh and living 
idea of these and many other remarkable characteis. 

XAI^BS PROM SHAKHSPBARH. The 

Bovdeii Edition. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Edi- 
ted with an Introduction by the Rev. Alfred Ainger, 
M. A. Illustrated with 20 full-page photo-gravures made 
directly from the steel-engravings in the Bovdell and 
other editions of Shakespeare. One volume, Svo. 

Cloth, gilt edges $2.50 

Full Polished Calf, gilt edges 7.60 

XHe PRHBICH RHVOI^rxiOBI. By 

Thomas Carlvlk. Beautifully illustrated with 60 
photo-gravures. Bound in three volumes, small 8vo., 
with gilt tops, ornamental gilt side in tleur-de-lis design. 

Cloth, in cloth box $ S.oo 

Half Calf, gilt tops i;.oo 

Large Paper Edition, limited to 2i;o copies. Proofs 
on India paper. Bound in wliite vellum style 
(with red slip covers), net 15.00 

ROMOEfA. Florentine Edition. By George Eliot. 
Beautifully illustrated with 60 photo-gravures of views 
in Florence, sculpture, paintmgs, etc., with a portrait of 
George Eliot. In two volumes, small 8vu., gilt tops. 

With slip covers in cloth box $ 6.00 

Half Crushed Levant, gilt tops 12.C0 



FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT 
OF THE PRICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

Henry T. Goaies & Co.. puiiadeiDiiia. 

When wrftlnfiT please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American 
and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 
porting books free of duty. 



CHARLES 

SCRIBNER'S 

SONS 

.53-157 Fifth Ave.. New York. MODEL LIBRARIES 

A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 

ONE THOUSAND annotated catalogues, with name and rules of librar>-, given with 
each Model Library. 

Correspondence Solicited. 



Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 

THE BOOK BUYER 

a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 

THE GEO. F. KING 

PensjniPencils 



For Catalog Work we recommend King's No. 5 and No. 9. 

KING'S PENCIL NO. 2X IS THE BEST, 
THEREFORE THE CHEAPEST. 

Samples furnished FREE to libraries on application to Library Bureau. 

Geo. F. King & Merrill 

38 Hawley Street. BOSTON, iWASS. 

When wrftlnff please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Otto Harrassowitz: Leipzig 

Boolc»«IItv and ICibrarg ^Qctit 

PUBLISHER OF THE 

Grermeni Ifibi*a]*y dolimeil 

(Ceitralblatt fiir BIMIothekswMei) 

O. H.'s Large and carefully selected stock of second-hand books comprises all 
branches of literature; about 20 carefully classified catalogues published yearly 
and sent free on application. {Please state the branch of literature wanted,) 
Orders solicited direct or through a bookseller doing business with Leipzig. 

O. H.*8 Library Department executes commissions of every kind at the fairest con- 
ditions. 

Shipments to New York twice every month. Small parcels collected into large boxes, 
making the same pro rata savmgs of expenses as large lots sent direct. Urgent 
orders filled by mail in less than four weeks. Bindings in all styles. 

Free of duty. 

First raite references Will be giVer\ by leadirvg AmericaLrv LibraLriaLt\s. 
New York Bankers: Knanth, Nachod k Knhne. 



OUR CATALOGUE 

* jft * * * * RSK FOR IT IF INTERESTED. 



RARE OLD BOOKS. 

Have yon wants In this llne7 l^e will supply tliem. 
If not in stock we find them. 



Odd Numbers. Volumes or Complete Sets. 
SEND US YOUR WANT LIST. 



Ye Olde BOOke flart, 133 North ijth street. Philadelphia, Pa. 

When writlnff please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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Cumulative Index 

Tc^TO LE AmNG PERIODICA L S for 1 896> 
Index for 1897 will include 100 periodicals. 

Published the 15th of every Month. 

Each number includes entries in all previous issues. 

Author, Subject and Title references in one alphabetical series. 

Book reviews, Portraits and important Pictures noted. 

•^•^ Price per year. $5.00, Includlno cloin bound annual volume- -^-^ 

FOR SPECIMEN COPY. ADDRESS 

Public Library, Cleveland. 

Art Photographs 

\A)E are supplying libraries in all parts of the country with photo- 
graphs of noted art works and architectural views. 
The small sizes are used to extend books of travel and histories 
of art. Larger sizes are arranged in portfolios, while enlargements of 
all sizes are used in frames for wall decoration. There is no way in 
which so much of pure art can be obtained for a limited amount of 
money as in purchasing photographs. Our catalogues should be on 
file in every public library. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 



mm SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 

338 L Washington St. BOSTON, Mass. 

When wrltlnfiT please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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LIBRARY BOOK STACKS 

The ** Stikeman '' Adjustable and Absolutely Adjustable Patent 

Steel Shelving, though but a few years in use, have 

been adopted in the following libraries : 

• • • 

MORRISON-REEVES LIBRARY. Richmond, Ind. 

SOUTHWORTH LIBRARY, Uryden, N. Y. 

REDWOOD LIBRARY, Newport, R. I. 

LUTHERAN THEO. SEM. LIBRARY, Gettysburg. Pa. 

STRATFORD LIBRARY. Stratford, Conn. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

DYER LIBRARY. Saco, Me. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Lowell, Mass. 

OTIS LIBRARY. Norwich, Conn. 

CHRISTIAN HALL LIBRARY ASS'N, Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLPIGE LIBRARY,Durham,N. H. 

PEQUOT LIBRARY, Southport, Conn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. Somerville, Mass. 

HATCH LIBRARY. Cleveland, Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. Portland, Me. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY. VVinsted. Conn. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Detroit, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Greenwich, Conn. 

LAW LIBRARY. Canton, Ohio. 

ST.\TE LIBRARY, Dover. Del. 

HART MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Troy. N. Y. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Warrensburj?, Mo. 

ST. JOSEPH'S SEMINARY OF THE CITY OF NEW 

YORK. Yonkers. N. Y. 
CHURCH CLUB LIBRARY. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RESIDENCE OF A. A. LOW. ESQ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

• • • 

Our systems admit of partial and absolute adjustment, while the spacing between 
divisions is brought to a minimum. 

Lightness and Simplicity, witli Greatest Strengtti, is used in Construction. 

These stacks are on exhibition at our warerooms, where full information 
and catalogue may be obtained. 

CorresporLdence Solicited 

MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED BY C0LU3IBIAN EXPOSITION 1898, 

A. B. & W. T. WESTERVELT 

Workers in Plain and Ornamental Iron and Steel. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Stikeman Patent Book Stacks 

I02 Chambers St., Cor. Church, New York. 

When writinsr please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 



LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 

3 Star Yard, Carey St. 76 Rue de Rennes. Hospital St, 10. 

GUSTAV E. STECHERT 

Purchasing Agent for Universities and Public Libraries 

810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 



Best facilities and lowest rates for the importation of 

FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 



1. — ^The receipt of every order is acknowledged at once. 

2.— Orders are sent to my European offices twice a week. 

3.— Shipments from London. Paris, and Leipzig are received every week, hence 
I can import : from London in 3 to 4 weeks; from Paris in 4 weeks; from Leipzig in 
4 to S weeks. 

4.— Orders which could not be filled at once are reported. 

S.— Out of print and scarce books are hunted up. Of such works a list in form 
of a card catalogue is made up and is constantly before the eyes of the clerks. 

6.— A list of continuations is kept of works being published in consecutive vol- 
umes. Such volumes are supplied as soon as published without a reminder from 
the customer. 

7.— Patterns of bindings are taken from all specially bound first volumes. 

8.— Periodicals are imported flat in bales by fastest steamers and delivered to 
my customers cheaper, quicker, and in better condition than by mail from abroad. 



JUST out: 

CATALOGUE OF SETS OF PERIODICALS 
AND LARGE AND RARE WORKS 

GUSTAV £• STECHERT 

810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 



When writfnff please mention PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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NO W REA DY. 

THE THEORY OF 

National ^ International Bibliography 

With Special Reference to the Introduction of System in the 
Record of Modern Literature 

By FRANK CAHPBELL 

[Of the Library^ British Museum.) 



Under the above title, Mr. Frank Campbell, of the British Museum, has 
completed a work which has long been sorely needed in the Library world. 

It is scarcely possible to have been on the staff of the finest library in the 
world for twelve years without having abundant opportunities for noticing the 
various methods adopted throughout the world of literature, and the present 
work shows that Mr. Campbell has made full use of his opportunities. 

The main purpose of the book is to show that the successful cataloging and 
indexing of literature, both National and International, is dependent upon State 
direction and control; and that this is the true secret of ultimate uniformity in 
cataloging the literature of the world. 

In its National aspects, the work refers more chiefly to the British Empire, 
but leads up to the dominating idea of an International system of bibliography. 

In spite of the technical character of the work, it will be found to possess a 
variety of interests for all who are interested in the art of cataloging literature. 

A special feature of the work consists in its lengthy explanations of the vari- 
ous kinds of works of reference required by the literary student. 

To Men oj Science it should prove of much assistance in its careful examina- 
tion of the problems connected with the cataloging of periodical literature. 

It will be found to have a special interest, not only for librarians in all kinds 
of libraries, but also for all students of general or official literature. 



Ofie Volume, p. 500. Medium 8vo, Paper Covers, 10s. 6d. net. 



Libreiry BuireeiUL 

(Cedric Chivers, Manager], 

10 Bloomsbury Street, Lo7tdon, W.C. 

Orders for the above publication will be received and executed by the 
Library Bureau, 140 Franklin St., Boston. 
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THE NEW 

HAMMOND 

No. 2. 

THE STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 

The Librarian's Typewriter Par Excellence 

Used exclusively by all the prominent Libraries in the United States 
and England. The only machine that can and does meet all the 
requirements of Library Card Indexing. 




PAPER OF ANY WIDTH MAY BE INSERTED. 



CARDS OF ANY SIZE MAY BE USED. 



Perfect Alignment and Uniform Impression are Always Insured 



FORTY STYLES OF TYPE. INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE. 



FOURTEEN LANQUAQES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. 



Send for Catalogue and specimen of " Hammond" work. 

The Hammond Typewriter Co. 

424 East 62d Street. NEW YORK. 

When writlnsr pl*ase mantion PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
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thn^^K ^°°^ ^^°'^^ be returned to 

A fine of five cents a day is incjj 
tLr ""^ it beyond the sp^ 
Please return promptly. 




